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PREFACE. 



The following tale was originally written for 
the amusement of a young invalid friend. It 
was read aloud in the family circle, and the inte- 
rest which they seemed to take in Eda Morton's 
progress and education has tempted me to offer 
it to the public. 

In doing so, may 1 beg my English readers to 
remember that the scene is laid in Scotland, and 
that the Dramatis Personae are supposed to 
speak as children of their rank in Scotland are 
accustomed to do. 
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IV PREFACE. 

My great aim has been to show, that in educa- 
tion it is all-important that the beginnings of evil 
should be checked, and the germs of good encou* 
raged. The older we grow, and the more closely 
we observe the characters of those around ns, 
the more are we convinced that trifles make 
the sum of human things. I have therefore en- 
deavoured to mark how much influence the con- 
duct of each member of a family has upon the 
general happiness of all. 

September, 1847« 



EDA MORTON. 



CHAPTEK I. 



It cannot fail to strike even the most casual 
observer, as be glances at the map of Scotland, 
that its coast is in many parts deeply indented 
by narrow arms of the sea. These inlets on the 
East coast are mostly firths or the expanded 
mouths of rivers, v^hile on the West, they are 
more generally lochs or lakes formed by the sea, 
having made its way into the narrow gullies 
between the ranges of hills which intersect the 
country. 

On the banks of one of those salt water lochs 
in the county of Argyll, lies the picturesque 
valley of Strathdhu, bounded on the East by 
^ B 



2 EDA MORTON. 

the sea, and on the three other sides, enclosed 
by high and wooded cliflFs, from which there is 
no apparent outlet. Indeed, the spot looks so 
solitary and isolated from the world, that the 
traveller who sails up Loch Dhu, is surprised 
when he discovers that a house of considerable 
size lurks amid the fine old trees which grow 
almost close to the water's edge, and perceives by 
the blue smoke curling from its chimneys, that 
there are inhabitants in so secluded a spot. 

It was in this scene, and on a lovely evening 
in August, that our story opens; — and what 
month can compare with a fine August in the 
highlands of Scotland ? At that period of the 
year, the budding of the autumnal shoots gives 
to the trees a verdure like that of spring, the 
summer flowers still linger while those of autumn 
are in their earliest freshest beauty, and the sky 
is deeply dazzlingly blue ! 

The hills which enclose Strathdhu, had already 
thrown the glen into deep shade, but their high 
peaks were still crowned with a rosy light, which, 
reflected in the loch, made it like a sheet of 
burnished gold. The silence of evening was only 
broken by the ripple of the tide on the gravelly 
beach, and by the faint plash of oars, as a small 
fishing-boat shot off from the rough quay oppo- 
site the house, into the glittering waters of the 
loch. 
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The boat contained only two persons, the one 
a handsome lad of about seventeen years of age, 
the other a girl three years younger. They 
managed their little bark with great dexterity, 
but had not rowed far before they dropped their 
anchor, drew their ocurs Into the boat, arranged 
their fishing tackle, and cast their lines into the 
water. 

The boy bent over the gunwale of the boat, as 
if keenly interested in his sport, and gazed ear- 
nestly into the clear depths of the flood beneath. 
The girl's line, on the contrary, dangled care- 
lessly from her fingers, while her eyes were in- 
tently fixed on the shore they had quitted. 

After a short silence, she exclaimed, " Well, 
Angus ! I suppose this is our last day's fishing." 

"I hope not, Eda, why should it ?" 

** Oh, you know we have no longer any right 
to fish here." 

'* No right to fish in the sea, Eda ? where did 
you pick up that piece of information ?" 

" I don't mean that we may not fish in the 
sea, but not here, Angus, — ^not so close to this 
shore. Besides — I should not like to be in full 
view of the drawing-room windows, now that all 
is so changed." 

" I assure you, Eda, Charles Campbell would 
never think of interfering with our fishing." 

B % 



4 EDA MORTON. 

" I don't know — perhaps not, but I should 
not like it. I could not bear to fish here after 
they come, or to look at that dear old place, 
which we used to fancy quite our own. Don't 
you remember, Angus, what plans we made long 
ago, about doing this and that, when Strathdhu 
came to be yours ?" 

" What's the use of thinking of these things 
now ? It is not mine, and we were silly chil- 
dren ever to fancy that it could be so. This last 
year has made us wiser ; we see now that it never 
was intended." 

" You may, Angus, but I am sure I don't. It 
seems to me very odd indeed, that uncle Henry 
should have left Strathdhu away from you. 
Everybody used to call you the young Laird." 

"Everybody was wrong then — and we had 
better give up talking about it. Uncle Henry 
was very kind to us while he lived, and when he 
died, he did not leave us either pennyless or un- 
protected, and that was as much as we had any 
right to expect." 

" But May, and even aunt Bess, say that as we 
were his own sister's children, and the Campbells 
are only the children of his half-brother, it would 
have been more natural to have preferred you to 
them." 

" Tush, tush, Eda, what can they know about 
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such things ? It would never do to let the 
estate leave the name of Campbell. Perhaps it 
was strange in uncle Henry, to leave it to my 
cousin, and to pass over his father, but Charles 
Campbell is a fine open-hearted fellow, and his 
father is — ^is — very formal indeed." 

Eda was silenced for a moment, and then 
said, '' I wish at least that uncle Henry had not 
made any plans for me. I would much rather 
stay here always with aunt Bess, than go and 
live in a town. I can't bear the idea of that, or 
of having to stay with strange cousins." 

" They won't always be strange cousins, Eda,*' 
said her brother ; " and remember how bitterly 
you complained of being so lonely when I was 
away in the winter. Last year, too, you were 
better off than you can be now, for you were at 
Strathdhu. At the cottage you would feel it 
even more dull." 

" I don't," a violent twitching of her line 

interrupted Eda's lamentations, but when the 
fish was secured, and the hook rebaited, she 
begun again. 

*' Well, Angus, I do acknowledge that I was 
very dull sometimes last winter with no one 
but aunt Bess to talk to, for she cannot ' go 
along ' with my thoughts as dear uncle Henry 
used to do ; still I had the delight of looking 
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forward to your return, and then we were all in 
all to one another. But now, though you are 
to he in Glasgow, and I in Edinburgh, and we 
shall perhaps see each other as often as we did 
last winter, our meetings there can never have 
the freedom and happiness they had at home* 
Why do they send you to Glasgow College, in- 
stead of to Edinburgh, Angus T' ' 

'* I myself preferred it, Eda, because at Glas- 
gow only have I a chance of getting to Oxford 
on an exhibition." 

" What way is that to get to Oxford ?" 
" I can't explain it to you, Eda, further than 
that it is a reward for industry and talent* I 
shall have to work very hard to obtain it, and 
after all with so very slight a chance of success, 
that I don't like to say much about it. But 
with regard to our not meeting freely and hap- 
pily in Edinburgh, that is a mere fancy. When 
you know the Campbells, you will, I think, like 
them, and as to the young Laird." 

•' I never can like him, Angus, for he fills your 

place at Strathdhu " 

" My dear Eda, don t be such a child ! It is 
not Charles Campbell's fault that he is laird of 
Strathdhu. His behaviour towards us has been 
most liberal and considerate. It was he who 
persuaded his father to let me go to college 
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instead of being put into a mercantile house. 
And it is he who gave me my licence, and also 
leave to shoot over Strathdhu, as I have always 
done/* 

*' It would have been very savage of him if he 
had not," returned Eda. 

" Well, then, will you not believe aunt Bess, 
who says that she is certain that this turn in our 
fortunes is for our good ?" 

'' No, I can't fancy it is for your good to be 
taken from the place and from the people who 
have so long looked upon you as their own. 
I dare say aunt Bess only thought of me when 
she said that, for I remember when I was quite 
a little child, she used to say to mama, that * she 
knew my pride would have a fall some day.' I 
am sure it has now — I who was so petted by 
uncle Henry, — by you and by everybody — above 
all, by my own dear mama — to be now deprived 
of all ! — to have to go and live with strangers 
where 1 shall have nobody to care for me^ nobody 
to love me*' — and sobs which had long been 
struggling for utterance broke off the sentence* 
She forgot her fishing and everything, but that 
she was doomed to be unhappy, and covering her 
face with her hands, she burst into tears. 

Angus, though much distressed by this out- 
break of sorrow, was not quite unprepared for it. 
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He thought, however, that if unsympathized with, 
its violence would soon expend itself, so he said 
nothing, but quietly took her fishing-line into 
his own hand. 

Hardly had he done so ere it was violently 
agitated, and he exclaimed, '' If I had not had 
the sense to seize your line Eda, it would have 
been fairly jerked out of the boat. What a 
fish ! Make haste, child, change places with me — 
by Jove he is a monster." 

The tears still glistened in Eda s eyes, but the 
interest excited by the capture of such a prize 
chased away all prospective miseries for the 
present. 

It was dark, as dark at least as a fine moon- 
light night in the beginning of August can be, 
when after leaving some of their fish at Strath- 
dhu, the brother and sister landed from their 
boat close to their cottage home. Aunt Bess — 
so they called their maiden aunt Miss Morton, 
who had lived with them ever since their mother's 
death — had now to hear all their adventures, and 
especially their calculations as to the weight of 
the monster fish. Angus thought it was six 
pounds and a half, Eda was certain that it 
weighed at least ten pounds ; and so keen did the 
argument become, that the arrival of the formi- 
dable cousins on the following day was for the 
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time entirely forgotten. Future lessons — masters 
— governesses — shared the same fate, and Eda 
lay down to rest that night with no further 
remembrance of the Campbells than that con- 
tained in her last waking thought — ** I wonder 
whether Henrietta and Georgina can manage a 
boat or fire a gun !" 
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CHAPTER ir. 



The next morning the sun shone brilliantly, 
and Eda, as was her custom, rose by times, and 
set about her usual occupations with a gay and 
happy heart. She fed her poultry and her 
pony, tied up her carnations, gathered fresh 
flowers for the large china vases in the drawing- 
room, and then peeped into the breakfast parlour 
to see whether aunt Bess and Angus were there. 
They had not yet made their appearance, so she 
prepared breakfast, jingling the keys in a most 
consequential manner, and reminding May, their 
old servant, that ' Angus could not eat an egg if 
it were overboiled.* 

When all was ready her quick eye perceived 
that the China-rose tree which clambered up the 
trelliced wall of the house required trimming ; so 
without resuming her garden bonnet and gloves, 
she got out upon the window-sill, which was but 
a foot or two from the ground, and prepared 
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with hearty good-will to reduce the rambling 
branches to order. This could not be eflPected 
without leaving her safe standing-place, but £da 
had a sure foot, strong hand, and steady head, 
and she scrambled like a squirrel up the trellice, 
and twisted the long shoots hither and thither, 
in the most picturesque manner possible, and 
remained quite indifferent to the many scratches 
which her face and hands received from the 
thorns. 

All was at length arranged to her satisfaction, 
and she was beginning to descend from her peri- 
lous situation, when she heard a quick light step 
on the gravel walk beneath. 

'' I am glad you are come back at last, Angus/' 
she said ; " I suppose you have been down to the 
quay to see whether any of the bag and baggage 
of our charming cousins has arrived yet." 

While she spoke she was busily engaged in 
trying to disentangle her frock from the rose 
branches, but when no answer was returned to 
her address, she turned her head abruptly to 
repeat it, when she found to her dismay that the 
person to whom she had spoken was not Angus. 
She uttered a cry of surprise, while the colour 
mounted to her face and neck, as she remembered 
in what a contemptuous tone she had mentioned 
her cousins. She longed to escape, but her situ- 
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ation at the moment was not the hest in the 
world to ensure a speedy retreat. One foot 
rested on the window-sill, one hand clung to the 
trellice, while with the other she made violent 
efforts to disengage herself from a provokingly 
tenacious rosebranch. Vexed by her ill-success, 
and resolved to get away at all hazards, she at 
length relinquished her hold on the trellice, and 
tore her frock from the detaining thorns, but in 
the exertion of doing so, she lost her balance, 
and fell heavily backwards on the gravel 
beneath. 

The stranger darted forwards to break her fall 
but only reached her in time to raise her, stunned 
and bleeding, from the ground. 

" Miss Morton, I fear you are much hurt," 
he said in a kindly tone of voice, but she could 
not answer him. At that moment, however, her 
brother rushed up the steep bank from the shore, 
and exclaimed, — 

" Leave her to me, Charles," and catching her 
in his arms he carried her into the house and 
laid her on the couch in the breakfast-room. 

She soon opened her eyes with a bewildered 
stare, and when she found Angus chafing her 
hands, and aunt Bess bathing her temples, she 
smiled and said, she was not much hurt; but 
when the stranger advanced and looked at her 
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compassionately, she reddened, as she remem- 
hered what had happened, her torn dress^ her 
scratched face and hands, and starting up she 
said she must go and get rid of these tell-tale 
marks of her ' stupid fall.^ 

Angus did not dispute the point, but putting 
his arm round her, half supported, half led her 
to her chamber. He returned after a short 
absence, and found Charles Campbell — whom he 
had already introduced to his aunt — chatting 
with the old lady as if they had been always 
friends. Many inquiries were now mutually 
made as to Eda's accident, and the young laird 
of Strathdhu expressed his regret that he had 
been the innocent cause of it. 

" She well-nigh deserved it," said aunt Bess, 
now pretending to look severe, although she had 
at first been in an agony of distress at Eda's 
sufferings — ** she's a regular laddie — always in 
some mischief or other — I can't tame down that 
spirit of hers — but may be she may improve 
under a stricter rule than mine." 

" Oh, aunt Bess," said Angus gayly, *' remem- 
ber she has highland blood in her veins — and 
you cannot expect an eagle to be as easily tamed 
as a dove.'* 

** Eda is no dove, that's certain," replied the 
old lady tersely. 
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•' You are sure/' said Charles Campbell, *' that 
she has sustained no material injury. Ought 
you not to send for medical aid ?*' 

Angus smiled. "Oh no," he said, *' there is 
nothing very dangerous. I think she may be 
trusted to May's care, for she was busy when I 
left them plastering up a cut on the back of 
Eda's head, which is, I believe, the worst of her 
injuries. They told me at the house that you 
arrived last night. Was it not rather adventu- 
rous to attempt the hill-road after sunset ?" 

"More so than I had anticipated," replied 
Campbell. ** I was glad that I had trusted to my 
own limbs, instead of taking the carriage, as my 
mother wished me to do. I left it with them at 
Kilmun ; they are to come early this morning. I 
am glad that they have determined to do so, for 
the hill-road is, I should think, very perilous for 
a carriage after dusk." 

** At what hour do you expect them ?*' said 
Angus. " What, Eda ! I thought you were in- 
valided for one day at least," he suddenly added as 
his sister entered, looking very pale — with one 
arm in a sling and a black handkerchief bound 
round her head. 

" I was too hungry to stay longer from break- 
fast," she answered shortly. 

" You dp not know our cousin Strathdhu, 

7 
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Eda," said Angus, " although you did give him 
so flatteriug a reception by falling at his feet the 
moment he appeared." 

Eda reddened, and with a ceremonious cour- 
tesy acknowledged the introduction. 

" I deeply regret. Miss Morton," said Charles 
Campbell, as he placed a chair for her, '' that my 
unexpected appearance terrified you." 

*'I was startled, not terrified," she coldly 
replied. 

" Well then — I regret that my appearance 
should have caused such disastrous conse- 
quences," he said with a smile ; " I hope you are 
not severely hurt.'* 

" Scarcely at all, thank you." Then turning 
to her brother she said, "I am really angry, 
Angus, at May and you for cutting off such 
a quantity of my hair." 

" But as the mischief is done," said Angus, 
taking two long sunny brown curls from his 
pocket, *' I shall keep them to make me a hair 
chain." 

*' Give them to me rather," said his cousin 
gallantly ; " I shall treasure them as a memorial 
of my first meeting with your sister." 

Eda opened her eyes very wide at this speech, 
but made no remark on it, and calmly begun her 
breakfast. Charles Campbell handed her a cup 
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of tea, toast, eggs, and batter, but no efforts of 
his seemed likely to improve an acquaintance 
apparently so distasteful to £da. Angus was 
vexed by her ungraciousness to one whom he 
liked, but as he saw that in spite of herself her 
hand shook and her colour came and went, he 
refrained from uttering a single word which might 
increase her discomposure, — and seized the first 
opportunity to propose to his cousin that they 
should walk to meet the travellers. 

No sooner had they left the room, than Eda 
threw herself on the sofa and burst into tears. 

" Bless me, what ails the lassock ?'' exclaimed 
aunt Bess. " There you sat as long as Strath- 
dhu was here, as proudlike and cold as a queen, 
and now, forsooth, you burst out a crying like a 
bairn." 

*'I can't abide that Charles Campbell,'* she 
passionately replied. " I feel certain that now 
he has him, Angus won't care how little he is 
with me. I am sure Strathdhu might be con- 
tent with what he has got, and not deprive me of 
Angus too." 

" The lassie's in a creel/' said the old lady cast- 
ing her hands and eyes upwards, half afraid that 
the blow on Eda's head had produced delirium. 
"I never saw living creature more civil than young 
Strathdhu. The way he raised you off the 
7 
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ground^ and did everything he could to please 
you — even asking for your hair that you gave 
Angus — and taking it too I declare/' she added, 
seeking for it on the side-table, where her nephew, 
after having carefully wrapped it in paper, had 
laid it down. ** Upon my word he's no blate." 

"He is excessively impertinent then," said 
Eda scornfully — but as aunt Bess continued to 
praise him^ she contented herself with being 
silent, and taking up a book, pretended to read. 
To do so in reality was impossible; her head 
ached dreadfully, and the hand which she had 
twisted in her fall pained her so much that she 
could scarcely move it, and when at length aunt 
Bess went to her household avocations, and left 
her alone, Eda dropped the volume and gave 
utterance to low moans of pain which she had 
hitherto repressed with difficulty* 

In this condition she was found by May, who, 
with the authority frequently assumed by an old 
servant, came up to her and said, '' Awell, Miss 
Eda, if you don't go quietly to your bed of your 
own jfree will, I must just carry you to it, for it's 
downright nonsense your lyin* there mournin' 
instead of doin^ something to mend you." 

** Let me alone, May ; I shall get better bye- 
and-bye." 

" Get better bye-and-bye," quoth she ? — and 

c 
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your hand as hot as that. You're just a great 
bairn. Miss Eda, that's what you are: aye 
wanting to shew yourself stronger than ither 
folk. But take my word for it, Samson himself 
wad hae been the waur o'sic a clour, aye, though 
his hair was longer and thicker than yours." 

In spite of the pain she suffered, Eda could 
not help laughing at the notion of the hero of 
the Israelites fastening up china-roses, and she 
laughed so long that she became really hysterical, 
and May, seriously alarmed, sought Miss Morton, 
and, backed by her authority, insisted that Eda 
should go at once to bed. 

It was some days before she recovered from 

the effects of her severe fall, and meanwhile 

many messages of inquiry passed between Strath- 

dhu and the cottage. The young laird called 

daily, and even the ladies tempted the dangers of 

the tangled hill-path which separated the cottage 

from the house, to make personal inquiries after 

their cousin. Aunt Bess, charmed with their 

attentions, was constantly entertaining Eda with 

praises of the Miss Campbells. " They were very 

pretty,** she said, and then she proceeded to give 

a minute description of their dresses, bonnets, 

ribbons, and gloves, winding up the whole by 

expressing her wish that Eda could be induced 

to attend to her personal appearance as they did. 
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"And pertaps you may. n,y dear, when yt,h are 
with the CamjA}ell8, for though the governess 
has a pleasant enough manner, I am sure, from 
the look of her dark eye end her firm mouth, that 
she will not allow her authority to he disputed. 

Her niece, who had been rather softened to- 
wards the family at Strathdhu, by the interest 
which they had all displayed for her during her 
illness, froze again at this mention of Miss 
Egerton, and her excited imagination conjured 
up all sorts of miseries which she should probably 
have to endure under the strict rule of the gover- 
ness. Accustomed as Eda had hitherto been to 
the freedom of a highland life, permitted to roam 
unchecked and uncontrolled over hill and dale, 
to ride unattended or to manage her little punt 
without assistance, she looked forward with no 
pleasant anticipations to the confinement she 
must undergo in a school-room in town. 

Under her uncle Henry's tuition, she had ac- 
quired much miscellaneous information, more 
perhaps than most girls of her age ; but she was 
deficient in many of the minor accomplishments 
which almost every one possesses now-a-days. 
like Miss Blimber, she had applied herself more 
to the dead than to the living languages. She 
had read the classics with Angus, and the desire 
to have the same pursuits with him had urged 

c 2 
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ber to industry and perseverance. Of music she 
knew nothing beyond a simple ballad ; or of 
dancing beyond a reel. In short, she had been 
always educated with a boy, and almost like a 
boy, and she not only disliked the society of girls, 
but she despised them, especially those who 
wore gloves and veils, and who could not ride, 
or shoot, or row. 

Aunt Bess had attempted, in her simple way, 
to root out these masculine notions, assuring her 
niece that nothing could be more unlady-like 
than the whole stock of her present accomplish- 
ments, which said accomplishments she had 
always strenuously advised her to keep in the 
back-ground, when she saw the Campbells. To 
this she now added a hint that Eda had already 
made herself sufficiently conspicuous to one 
member of the family, *' it therefore, behoved her 
to be very guarded " in her future behaviour. 
When once the old lady had mounted on this 
her favourite hobby, Eda knew there was no use 
trying to check her, so she listened silently. 
Miss Morton begged her to beware of dis- 
gracing her name and race, and hinted her sus- 
picions, that Eda assumed a taste for boyish 
p^uits merely out of contradiction ; and be- 
cause she, aunt Bess, desired to see her as quiet, 
gentle, and feminine as the Miss Campbells. 
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However, sle trasted that she might improve 
after she had been for a twelvemonth under Miss 
Egerton's instructions. 

Thus Miss Egerton became poor Eda's bite 
noire. She dreamed of her night after night» 
and became every day more confirmed in her 
prejudices against her. At length she confided 
to May, that she ' wished to goodness that the 
Campbells would not be always coming to the 
cottage. She did not want their inquiries, she 
did not want to see them. She should see 
enough of them when the time came, that she 
must go and stay with them in Edinburgh.' 

May told her that they longed very much to 
see her, and that they had hoped she would 
admit them to visit her in her chamber. Eda 
scouted the idea. She appear to the Campbells 
for the first time in the character of an invalid ? 
Not she ! May might tell them that when she 
wished to see them she would go to Strathdhu^ 
but that at present she neither could nor would 
see any of them. A pretty figure she was, to be 
sure, to admit her cousins, her head bound up, 
and herself wrapped in a shawl like a delicate: 
fine lady ! 

She was still speaking in a tone of high indig- 
nation, and May was trotting about the room 
arranging every thing in apple-pie order, when 
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a tap at the door was followed by the entraDoe 
of a lady, who said in a gentle voice^ *' I suppose 
I may come in now ?'' 

Eda coloured with vexation, and rose hastily 
from the easy chair in which she sat ; but she 
was still so weak, that she was oUiged to sit 
down again. The lady advanced and took her 
hand kindly in hers. 

" I am sorry to see you so much of an invalid/' 
she said, and the. expression of her eyes was 
so gentle, and her tone so winningly sweet, that 
Eda could not help answering her politely. Still, 
she was vexed. She hated to be considered 
delicate, she hated to be taken care of, and when 
her eye caught the reflection of her own pale face 
in the opposite mirror, she was painfully con- 
scious that at that moment she looked as deli- 
cate and feminine as any of her cousins could 
do. She said, however, that she was much 
better ; thftt she was not often ill ; that this was 
quite an accident. 

" Yes^— and Charles blames^ himself very much 
for being the cause of it. He entreated me to 
make a point of seeing you to*day, for he has 
been tormenting himself with the idea that you 
are more seriously hutt than yoti confess, and 
he wished me to urge upon you the necessity of 
being very carefiil. Will you not be persuaded 
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tp see Dr. Hill ? You still look very, very far 
from well." 

. '^ See a doctor for a cut in the bead/' replied 
Eda disdainfully, '' Oh dear no. I am quite 
well, I assure you. May is my doctor." 

" Charles also desires that I will endeavour to 
persuade you to come to Strathdhu for a few 
days. He feels so guilty, he says, that it would 
be a salve to his conscience to have his mother 
and sisters to take care of you. Will you not 
come ? It would not fatigue you very much I 
think, if your brother carried you to the boat" 

" Thank you," said Eda rather blunUy, " I 
had rather stay here at home." 

"But," persisted the other, ''every one is 
anxious that you should still look upon Strath- 
dhu as your home. You shall have your own 
old turret chamber; that room is still considered 
yours, and no one else is permitted to occupy 
it. On that point both Charles and Mrs. Camp-^ 
bell are agreed." 

" Mrs Campbell," said Eda hastily, "are you 
not Mrs Campbell ?** 

" No, my dear, I am only Miss Egertpn." 

" The governess !" exclaimed Eda. 

Miss Egerton smiled. "Is a governess so 
formidable a person in your estimation, Eda ?" 
phe 8aid» kindly taking her hai^> &nd fixing 
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her soft darlc brown eyes upon her face. Eda 
Washed. 

^' You will soon, I hope, know me better, my 
love," continued Miss Egerton. "At present, 
tell me what answer I shall carry to Mrs. Camp- 
bell.'' 

Eda's face grew pale again, and her Up qui- 
vered as she thought, " My aunt then could not 
come to see me, she sent a stranger !" and her 
voice was changed and hoarse as she replied, *' I 

am too — — " she hesitated. " Tell her say 

to Mrs Campbell, that I cannot leave the cottage 
now, but that I shall come and see her at Strath- 

dhu, when when Angus returns. He is 

in Glasgow, you know, but we expect him home 
in a day or two." 

Miss Egerton had too much penetration not 
to perceive that there was something which gave 
such a sudden chilliness of manner to Eda's 
reply, — ^but she appeared not to observe it, and 
hastened to turn the conversation. She spoke 
of Strathdhu, its solitary and beautiful situation ; 
of her love of the highlands, their wild legends 
and stirring history, till Eda became interested, 
and forgetting her momentary coldness, spoke 
with eagerness and apparent pleasure. She even 
t5xpressed regret when Miss Egerton rose to go. 

Henrietta and Georgina are waiting for me 

8 
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in the garden, and I must really detain tbem no 
longer, bat I shall soon return, I promise you. 
My curiosity is much excited to know the history 
of all those strange looking arms which deck 
your walls." 

Eda looked up and smiled. 

" It is as well that my cousins have not been 
admitted into my bed-room,*^ she said ; " they 
might think me a dangerous acquaintance. 
Many of those guns and pistols, however, belong 
to Angus, the others were given me by my dear 
uncle, and I know how to use them all." 

" Not this I trust," said Miss Egerton, point- 
ing to a small and very sharp stiletto with a cross 
handle. 

Eda's eyes sparkled, " No," she said, " I have 
never made use of that, but do you know what 
it is ? That's the dagger of mercy which they 
used in old times ; the cross handle was what 
they put before the dying knights for them to 
pray to, and then they gave them the finishing 
blow through the bars of their helmet, — that is 
why it was made so small.'* 

Miss Egerton shuddered ; but Eda had looked 
at it so often, and had always considered it as 
so necessary an adjunct of the romantic legends 
of the days of chivalry, that she had long for- 
gotten the barbarous cruelty of the times of 
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which it was a type and emblem. However, 
she said, '* If it makes you shudder Miss Egerton, 
it would certainly shock my cousins to know 
that I had such things in my room, so pray don't 
expatiate upon my armoury to them." 
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CHAPTEE m. 

A DAY or two after Angus's return, Eda had 
regained so much of her usual strength, that it 
was decided she might safely yenture to Strath- 
dhu. Though it was the eleventh of August, 
and Charles Campbell, (or * Strathdhu,' as 
every one called the young laird to distinguish 
him from the hosts of Campbells in the neigh- 
bourhood,) had urged Angus to accompany him 
on a stroll across the hills to examine into the 
condition of the game for the morrow, the kind 
brother remained to escort his sister and aunt. 

This visit was a severe trial to poor Eda. She 
was about to see her early home for the first 
time in the hands of strangers, that home in 
which she had spent eight years of her happy 
life. All the hopes and phantasies of early child- 
hood came back upon her mind as she passed 
through the wide entrance hall, and saw the deer's 
heads^ and banners, and antique arms hanging 
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there as they used to do in her uncle Henry's 
lifetime. The hall had heen Angus's and her 
favourite play-room as children, and the gallery 
round it the scene of many a merry sport. How 
often had they stood there hand-in-hand, peeping 
hetween the hlack carved bannisters, and flung 
their halls on uncle Henry's head, to rouse him 
from his books, and make him come and play 
with them ! 

^'This is not the sitting-room now," said 
Angus, as Eda paused in the entrance hall, her 
expressive face showing how her thoughts were 
occupied, and he drew her arm within his, 
and led her towards the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Campbell and her daughters were seated. 
. This apartment had not been much used in 
the lifetime of the late Mr. Campbell, the old 
hall and the green summer parlour opening on 
the terraced garden having been his favourite 
sitting-rooms; there were, therefore, fewer old 
memories connected with it in Eda^s mind, but 
hanging over the chimney-piece was a large por- 
trait of her uncle, in his sporting dress, and at- 
tended by two favourite dogs which involuntarily 
fixed her attention. She was, however, soon 
recalled from these painful associations by 
Mrs. Campbell, who advanced towards her, and 
folding her kindly in her arms said, — "Eda, 
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my love, we have been too long strangers to one 
another." 

The unexpected kindness of her aunt's recep- 
tion touched Eda's sensitive heart. She had 
harboured some suspicions that Mrs. Campbell 
was quite indiffereut in her feelings towards 
her, and had indulged in no expectations of a 
cordial welcome ; there was, therefore, an unusual 
energy in her manner as she returned the 
pressure of her aunt's hand, and replied to her 
kindly expressed hopes that they should for the 
future be such friends as their near relationship 
dictated. 

Two fair-haired girls, Henrietta and Georgina, 
were now introduced to Eda as her future com- 
panions, and their reception of her was also 
cordial, although more formal and reserved than 
that of their mother. 

Henrietta was two years older than Eda, but 
was peculiarly small, slight, and delicate- looking ; 
while Georgina, though eighteen months her 
sister's junior was very tall, large-limbed, and 
unformed ; and though with a pleasant counte- 
nance, looked uncomfortably shy and awkward, 
as most girls do, who with the stature of a 
woman, have only the movements of a child. 
Both listers were lady-like in their manner, and 
were carefully and prettily dressed. Eda, hew- 
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ever, did not fail to remark secretly that their 
long silk dresses were not exactly suitahle for 
highland roads, or for highland ramhles, or for 
boating. 

Three other little girls were grouped together 
in a corner of the room, while two intermediate 
boys were amusing themselves with leaping 
over the terraces, which sloped down from the 
drawing-room windows towards the shore. 

To the boys Eda's attention was quickly 
directed. They looked as if they had some en- 
joyment in the open air and in exercise, and she 
longed to share their sports, and to act as their 
guide in long rambles with them over the hills, 
— she felt, as if by intuition, that she could 
never hope to enjoy any such pleasures with her 
young lady cousins, — but she saw that aunt 
Bess's eye was upon her, she remembered her 
warning not to betray h6r love for boyish pur- 
suits, and by a prodigious effort of self-control, 
she turned from the window, and tried to in- 
terest herself in the conversation which was 
going on in the room. 

Mrs. Campbell and aunt Bess had seated 
themselves on a distant sofa, leaving the young 
people, as they said, to get acquainted ; while 
Angus, wh6 in former visits had already con- 
trived to make himgelf a. favourite with the 

8 
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younger children, was busy in their comer 
assisting them to mend the broken limbs of the 
animals in their Noah's Ark, in which philan- 
thropic undertaking he made many inroads on 
Mrs. Campbell's pincushion. Henrietta and 
Georgina demurely drew their chairs near Eda 
and begun to make themselves agreeable to her. 
It is curious to observe the first advances to 
intimacy between very young girls. It gene- 
rally consists in a minute comparison of their 
several courses of study^ and in mutual inquiries 
as to each other's love for and progress in music, 
dancing, languages and so forth. But as older 
people are apt sometimes to allow their conver- 
sation to degenerate into gossip, so are young 
ones inclined to pass severe criticisms on their 
governors, pastors, and masters. Indeed, it 
seems an ascertained and undoubted fact in the 
creed of most children, that the principal delight 
of parents and instructors of aU kinds is to find 
fault and punish ; in short, that it is they who 
are constantly in fault, not their pupils ! 

In the present case, however, Eda s unwonted 
disadvantages prevented the conversation from 
flowing on in the usual established current. The 
•catechism having begun with, " Are you fond of 
music ? What are you playing (on the piano- 
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forte understood.) Have you begun Italian, or 
French V* and poor Eda having answered to 
these introductory queries, that of all such things 
she was totally ignorant, the questions became 
gradually more isolated, and long pauses inter- 
vened. Eda had been much tempted to retort, 
" Do you shoot, or ride ? Can you steer a boat 
or row ? What do you know of the classics ?" 
But she refrained, lest such questions should 
leave an unpleasing impfession of her on the 
mind of relations who had received her with such 
unexpected affection. However, she thought she 
might venture to inquire whether her cousins 
were archers — whether they liked bathing ; and 
even whether they could swim — but of these 
accomplishments they in their turn were forced 
to confess themselves utterly guiltless. 

What was to be talked of next ? But at this 
moment Mrs. Campbell came to the rescue, by 
observing, " No, my dear Eda, my girls are quite 
ignorant on all points connected with country 
life and country pursuits. You must be their 
instructress here on these matters, and when we 
go to town they will assist you. I wish I also 
were strong enough to put myself under your 
guidance, but I am sorry to say I am a wretch- 
edly bad walker. Miss Egerton and the girls 
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will however be grateful, I am sure, if yoa will 
have compassion on their ignorance, and show 
them the lions of Strathdhu." 

£da looked up innocently in her aunt*s face, 
and was about to assure her that there were no 
lions at Strathdhu, but she saw a smile on 
Angus's countenance^ and the real meaning of the 
word dawned upon her as he replied in her 
stead — 

''Eda will, I am sure, have great pleasure in 
doing the honours of the scenery, as soon as she 
has quite recovered her strength." 

" You have not done so yet, my love ?" said 
Mrs. Campbell in a tone of kind interest. " I 
fear your accident must have been a very serious 
one. I see that you still look pale." 

£da cast a reproachful glance at her brother 
as she hastily replied, '' Oh ! that is only because 
I have been kept so long shut up in the house. 
The breeze on the water to-day has quite revived 



me. 



"Indeed," said Mrs. Campbell, "it would 
have done anything but revive me I I cannot 
endure the motion of a boat." 

Eda's eyes opened very wide at this announce- 
ment It was a new idea to her that any person 
could live so long in the world as her aunt had 
aone without being passionately fond of boating. 

D 
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Mrs. Campbell broke in upon her reflections by 
asking \vhether she did not feel strong enough to 
spend a few days at Strathdhu ? 

The change in Eda's expression was almost 
startling, as she again most decidedly refused to 
leave the cottage. 

"Well, my love — in that respect you must 
please yourself entirely. I proposed it partly 
from my desire that you should become well 
acquainted with your cousins while in the coun- 
try, so that you might feel less strange when 
you enter into the unaccustomed life of a school- 
room in town, where lessons and masters must 
of course occupy the greatest part of your time 
and attention. However, as it is, you will have 
many opportunities of meeting, and it is not 
only natural, but commendable in you, to remain 
while you can with your aunt and brother." 

Eda blushingly muttered something about 
that not being the only reason for her refusal, 
but already Angus had risen to take leave, 
reminding his sister that he had promised, if 
possible, to meet " Strathdhu " at the North March 
at four o'clock. 

" I fear, Eda," said Mrs. Campbell as she bade 
her farewell, " you must still be content to receive 
my visits to the cottage by deputy. I have told 
you that I am a bad pedestrian, and a worse 
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sailor. But I hope, my lov6> you wonH stand on 
ceremony with your aunt." 

Her pleasant look and tone rested on Eda s 
mind long after they had quitted Strathdhu. 
She leaned back on the cushions Angus had 
arranged in the boat for her support, and 
dreamed — as one is apt to dream when gliding 
gently over a smooth sea — of a brighter fixture 
than she had hitherto dared to paint when pictur- 
ing to herself her future residence with the 
Campbells and their dreaded governess. 

" I wish, Eda, you could make up your mind to 
pay a short visit at Strathdhu," observed Angus. 

Eda shook her head. 

" Why should you not go ?" 

" I don't wish it/' 

" Could anything be kinder than Mrs. Camp- 
bell's reception of you, or indeed than that of the 
whole family ?" 

" They are very kind." 

" Well, then, why do you object to visit 
them?" 

"^If you will know, Angus, it is because I 
don't choose to put myself under an obligation 
to Charles Campbell." 

Aunt Bess stared in astonishment. *' Eda ! 
what nonsense you talk ! An obligation in- 
deed !" 

D 2 
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'' It may be nonsense, aunt Bess, but as he is 
not my guardian, I see no necessity for staying 
in his house." 

Angus laughed, and observed that really 
Eda seemed seriously bent on a quarrel with 
Charles Campbell ; " Pity !'* he said, ** that all 
your wrath should be spent in vain, for Strath- 
dhu is quite resolved to be fidends with you, 
Eda. As to living in his house, the place is to 
all intents and purposes Mr. Campbell's, till 
Charles comes of age." 

*'And when that happy day arrives/* said 
aunt Bess a little maliciously, "he is by your 
uncle's will entitled to Act as one of your trustees, 
Eda, along with his father, and he may insist on 
your living where he pleases ; and what will you 
do th^n ?" 

Eda took this threat au pied de la lettre, and 
answered bluntly, " He can't at any rate make 
me like him, or forgive him the injury he has 
done to Angus." 

Angus, really vexed, repeated, as he had done 
several times before, that she talked ''like a 
child." This was of all possible reproaches the 
most distasteful to a girl who dunng her late 
uncle's lifetime had been treated and allowed to 
act almost as a woman, and Eda was in conse- 
quence silent and pouting, till the boat reached 
the shore. 
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Her angry feelings, however, were seldom of 
long duration, and when her brother prepared to 
carry her up the steep brae to the cottage, she 
threw her arms round his neck and exclaimed, 
" Oh my dear Angus, how I wish I could be as 
good and thoughtful, and sensible as you always 
are." 

*' You will one day be all I wish you to be, 
my own Eda," he answered aflfectionately. 
*'I know perfectly that it is your great aflFec- 
tion for me which misleads you in this one 
instance." 
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OHAPTEB IV. 



Angus Morton was of a very diflferent disposi- 
tion from his sister. Accnstomed almost from 
infancy to devote himself to the service of others, 
for his father had died when he was only seven 
years of age, and his mother had heen long 
before her death a confirmed invalid, he had 
acquired habits of self control, decision^ and 
presence of mind very rarely to be met with in 
so young a man. There was not a bolder 
sportsman, a better shot, fisher^ swimmer, or 
boatman on the loch-side than Angus Morton, 
but he was also gentle, studious, and contempla- 
tive, and his manner to those who were in sick- 
ness, in sorrow, or in poverty, had in it some- 
thing almost of feminine tenderness, blended with 
a masculine self-reliance and power of action. 

While his mother lived, he had been her con- 
stant companion, and her chief support; he had 
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talked with her, read with her, and tended her 
day after day, and this unbroken intercourse 
with so pure a spirit had produced a last- 
ing effect upon his character. Mrs. Morton had 
imbued his mind insensibly with her own cheer- 
ful resignation to the will of the Almighty ; her 
hopeful, charitable views of human nature, and with 
the deep-rooted christian principle which guided 
her alike in the petty details of every-day life, 
and in the greater struggles to which we are all 
exposed. Thus both circumstances and educa- 
tion had combined to draw forth many of the 
finest qualities of his nature, and had tended 
greatly to check that selfishness by which fallible 
mortals are too frequently actuated. 

His sister had had no such advantages. 
Naturally quick, hot-tempered, and high-spirited, 
she had been from infancy the pet and plaything 
of her uncle Henry. He had encouraged all her 
sprightly childish observations, till her vivacity 
almost degenerated into sharpness and imperti- 
nence. He had ridiculed her girlish fears, till 
she had fallen into the other extreme, and 
become at times more than femininely bold, and 
she not un&equently did that which tried her 
health and strength to the utmost, in order to 
prove that she was superior to all that was 
cowardly or ' missyish.' 
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While her mother lived she had been in some 
degree subject to control^ but since her death, 
now four years ago, she had been permitted to 
run wild, to do everything which pleased her, 
and nothing which she disliked. Aunt Bess's 
opinion she despised almost openly ; for that of 
Angus she had some respect; but then he was 
her brother, and was very young himself, and 
therefore she conceived that it would be absurd 
to think of obeying him. Her affection for him 
led her to comply with many of his wishes, but 
she piqued herself on never during the whole 
course of her life having heen/orced to do any- 
thing against her own wiU. 

Such was the Independent minded and not 
very promising pupil who was to be consigned 
in a few weeks' time to the care of Miss 
Egerton. 

During the next fortnight the acquaintance 
between the cousins made rapid progress. £da 
became an established favourite with the two 
boys, Edmund and William^ and even conde- 
scended to walk in the garden and to talk with 
Henrietta and Georgina — ^girls though they 
were — ^for the languor of recent illness still hung 
upon her, and made her somewhat more inclined 
for the quiet style of exercise pursued by the 
Miss Campbells than she would otherwise have 
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been. Still she coiild not always repress a slight 
sensation of contempt when, instead of listening 
to her stirring histories of stalking the deer in 
the woods of Strathdhu, or rowing for hours 
against wind and tide in a stormy night on the 
loch — they left her with Edmund and Willie as 
her sole auditors^ and paced leisurely up and 
down the terrace^ discussing the relative perfec- 
tions of the Lindsays and Scotts, people of 
whom £da had never heard. It did not occur 
to her that her own long histories could be as 
tiresome and uninteresting to her cousins as 
theirs were to her. The boys, however, delighted 
to listen to them, and sought every opportunity 
of being with her ; and to them she looked as 
the one drop of comfort in the bitter draught of 
her future life in Edinburgh. 

Another thing caused her great vexation with 
regard to Henrietta and Georgina. They inhe- 
rited Mrs. Campbell's dislike to boating. To 
her this appeared mere affectation, and she 
thought they were remarkably stupid not to make 
one trial ! 

One morning, when disappointed in her hope 
of getting the boys to accompany her in her 
boat, she made a last attempt to overcome their 
sisters' prejudices. She tried to persuade them 
to permit her to row them only a few yards, 
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merely to see whether they could not " come to 
like it." 

No ; they were obstinate. They knew they 
should not like it. It was no use ti7ing. Be- 
sides, " papa," they thought, would be dis- 
pleased if they were to attempt such a thing. 
He had told Edmund and Willie only last night 
that they must not enter a boat unless the boat- 
men were with them. 

" Indeed '" said Eda, with a tone of very 
great and disapproving emphasis. This, then, 
was the reason why the boys were not in readi- 
ness to accompany her, as they had more than 
half promised to be. It was a great disappoint- 
ment to her, for she had set her heart on making 
her young cousins fearless boatmen. It was 
utter folly, she thought, in Mr. Campbell to 
wish to frustrate such a laudable desire. She 
knew quite as much about boats and rowing as 
the men did. She had been accustomed to 
boats all her life. Uncle Henry had trusted to 
her steering and rowing years ago. All this 
passed rapidly through her mind as she pro- 
nounced that one emphatic word '' indeed !" To 
tell the truth, she had not, even before this great 
cause of offence, been favourably impressed by 
Mr. Campbell. He was formal and precise in 
everything; even en the subject of lady's dress. 
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She had heard him one day speak harshly to 
Georgina, hecause she had neglected to mend 
the sandal of her shoe^ and another day Hen- 
rietta was rehuked sharply for wearing a fichu 
awry. But nothing had so much lowered him 
in her opinion as this *' absurd interference '* 
with the boys* most natural amusements. By- 
and-bye she supposed he would give orders that 
they were not to mount their ponies unless the 
groom were with them. 

However, she kept these disapproving thoughts 
to herself; she made no further effort to induce 
the girls to accompany her, she merely smiled 
as she glanced from their pretty silk dresses to 
her own black and white-checked frock, and as 
if the comparison were quite satisfactory and 
conclusive, she turned away, and prepared to 
enter the boat alone. At that moment Miss 
Egerton, who had been silently listening to the 
discussion between the cousins, advanced to- 
wards the boat. 

" Perhaps you will come ?" asked Eda, look- 
ing up in her face with a beaming smile. 

" You do not think my dress will suffer, do 
you?" said she, with a laughing emphasis on 
the words. 

Eda nodded. 
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" Well then I will go with you, on condition 
that you do not take me far." 

" I shall land you when and where you please. 
If you like I'll row you to the cottage, and my 
cousins may walk there and join you. Shall we 
try a race ?" she said, turning to Henrietta and 
G^orgina. 

Henrietta said she did not like to walk fast 
on a hot day, hut Georgina graciously acceded 
to the proposal. 

Eda handed Miss Egerton into the boat, hav- 
ing first laid her own thick plaid on the seat in 
preparation for her guests and she had pushed 
off the little bark from the shore before either 
of the young ladies had quite recoyered her as- 
tonishment at their governess s boldness. The 
loch was smooth as glass, the air on the water 
fresh and invigorating, and Eda's face was 
bright with smiles as she skilfrdly plied her 
oars, and the boat sped cheerily over the water. 

" 1 really do like the sea when it is 
smooth," said Miss Egerton. ''But I confess 
that there is nothing less tempting to me than 
the idea of fiying before the wind when the 
white foam specks the blue waters." 

Eda laughed. '' Yet there is a kind of plea- 
sure in that too," she replied. " As for me, I 
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like the loch at all times and seasons, except 
perhaps in an east wind. That is never safe in 
Loch Dhu ; for it blows right down that golly^ 
and comes so unexpectedly and so strong. Do 
yoa know I have often seen spindrifts here some 
hundred feet high T* 

" And what are spindrifts, Eda ?'' 

*' Thin sheets of foam wliich are caught up 
by the breeze when it meets the tide in a strong 
wind, and thrown up high, high in the air, just 
like the pictures of the water-spouts in the won- 
ders of the world. They say that salt is often 
found in the clefts of the rocks a great way up 
in the hills." 

" Indeed !" 

'' Oh ! there are many wonderfully beautiful 
and strange things about Loch Dhu ! But look. 
Miss Egerton, at that heron — there — on that 
rock. Does he not look stately ? Did you 
ever see the heron's plome that 'knights and 
dames of high degree' used to wear long ago, 
and think so valuable as to be worthy of a dia- 
mond clasp ?" Then, without waiting for an 
answer, she exclaimed, 

'' Oh dear, how delightful ! do see» Miss 
Egerton, how funny my cousin Georgina looks, 
scrambling up that bank. How very absurd it 
is for girls to wear long silk dresses in the High- 
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lands. Poor thing ! 1 am sure those long 
arms and legs were never intended for such a 
body. She is really most exquisitely absurd. 
Hurrah ! down she comes at last, the boggy 
ground there will put an end to that fine silk 
dress, and there is her veil fairly hooked on that 
bramble bush. H9W capital !" and she laughed 
heartily. 

" Is it kind of you, Eda," said Miss Egerton, 
very gently, *' to feel so much pleasure in the 
misfortunes of others ? Put yourself, my love, 
for a moment in Georgina*s position, and think 
how you should feel were you ridiculed so se- 
verely; or rather, reflect whether you should 
like her to criticize your dress and deportment 
in a drawing-room as you do her's, in a position 
for which nature and education have rendered 
her unfit.*' 

Eda blushed and was silent, but not so much, 
it is to be feared, from regret at having broken 
the golden rule of doing as she would be done 
by, as from a suspicion that her cousins had 
laughed in private, at the countryfied appear- 
ance and manners which even she was forced 
to confess could not bear a comparison with 
their more elegant attire and greater knowledge 
of society. If one thing was more galling to 
the proud spirit of Eda Morton than another, 
7 
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it was the idea of having been an object of ridi- 
cale ; and even while she despised her cousins 
for their too great devotion to the graces, she 
could not endure the thought of being laughed 
at for her own indifference to them. Besides, 
she persuaded herself that Miss Egerton had 
been too severe upon her for what she had said 
with regard to Georgina. Her cousin did look 
very comical struggling up the bank, and 
though she had laughed, it was not from want 
of charity, but from the absurdity of the scene 
exciting her quick sense of the ludicrous. After 
a moment's hesitation, she told Miss Egerton 
that she thought she had judged her too hardly. 
Miss Egerton was somewhat astonished, as well 
as diverted by Eda's frankness in thus addressing 
her. She had never before met with a pupil 
who had so coolly told her that she thought her 
rebukes unjust ; and although for a moment she 
was a little displeased, she remembered that 
hitherto Eda had been exempt from control, and 
she therefore took the trouble of reasoning with 
her, and of showing her how much unintentional 
misery may be inflicted by a thoughtless word 
or deed, and how necessary it is in our inter- 
course with the world to think before we speak, 
and to consider whether the remarks we are 
going to make might not pain ourselves were 
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we in the place of the person whom we are about 
to criticize. 

'* Ah I how much I have to learn !" sighed 
Eda. " Still I am grateful for one thing at 
least, since I am to have a governess I am glad 
that I shall have one who will speak kindly to 
me, who will reason with me, and not command 
me, as if I had neither an understanding nor a 
will of my own." 

Miss Egerton smiled as she answered — " My 
dear Eda, we are not yet pupil and governess — 
for the present we are only friends. But when 
the time for hard work comes, you must try to 
believe that I shall never tell you to do a thing 
or forbid you to do it without a real desire for 
your improvement and your good. I shall not 

then have time to reason with you as I can do 

ft 
now. 

" But I can't do a thing unless I see a good 
reason for it.** 

" That proceeds from having been so long 
without any one in authority over you, my love. 
It has been a great disadvantage to you, though 
it may not appear to you in that light. I know 
it will be a trial to you to become a child among 
children after having been so long an indulged 
woman among grown people, and therefore, Eda^ 
you must allow me to give you one piece of 
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advioie. Try to believe that your instructors 
seek only your welfare, and that it is not for 
their own gratification that they annoy you by 
their commands. In short, you must have/aiM 
in them till you are a year or two older. Then 
reason will assist you to perceive that in educa- 
tion, as in all other things in life, a few rough- 
nesses and crosses tend to our improvement. 
To an ambitious temper like yours, Eda, it will 
at first be a great struggle to learn obedience, 
but remember that wise men have said, ' He 
who has not learned to obey can never be fitted 
to command.^ " 

Eda looked very serious as she continued in 
silence to pilot her light skiff towards the boat- 
landing-place, and she did not utter a word as 
she handed Miss Egerton safely on shore. 
When the boat was drawn up on the beach, and 
they slowly ascended the steep bank together. 
Miss Egerton said, " I fear, my love, that I have 
now convinced you that I atn a governess." 

Eda displayed two rows of pearly teeth in a 
pleasant smile as she answered, — " You have 
guessed my thoughts, and yet do you know I 
don't like vou a bit the worse for it — rather the 
better, T think — I do believe I could almost 
obey you in anything ; for I should be certain 
that whatever you did, you meant kindlv, and 

£ 
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your voice and eyes prove to me that you are 
true,'* 

" I hope so, Eda ; but, my love, you must 
learn to obey other people as well as me, for I 
fear I shall not remain much longer with Mrs. 
Campbell. There are now so many to teach, 
that I have not strength or health for the anxiety 
they cause me." 

" Anxiety ?" repeated Eda, thoughtfully. " But 
if we elder ones are industrious, perhaps we 
might assist you with the little ones T* 

" Well, love, we shall see. Meanwhile, let 
us join your cousins." 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Angus," said Eda, on the eve of the 20th 
of August, " I am determined that I won't be 
cooped up with the womenkind any longer. I 
am tired to death of them. I must carry your 
game-bag for a while to-morrow. It will never do 
to give up all our old Strathdhu habits at once." 

" Better not begin them again, Eda. It 
won*t be liked by my uncle and aunt" 

Eda's lip curled contemptuously as she re- 
plied^ *' that as to that she did not ' care a 
straw.' ' And Mrs. Campbell bad said that it 
was natural for her to like to be with her bro- 
ther.* " 

" I cannot forbid your accompanying me, 
Eda, but I wish you would not ; I am sure that 
you are not strong enough to fag the whole day 
on these hills." 

** Nonsense, I am as strong as ever I was." 

E 2 
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** Well ! do as you please ; only if you insist 
upon going with me, remember I sha'n't leave 
home till eleven, and shall return before din- 
ner." 

** Angus ! — on tJie first day of the blackcock 
shooting ? No, you don't mean what you say. 
But rather than prevent you from having a good 
day^s sport, I'd stay at home alone. Ah me, 
though ! how weary I do get when you are away 
all the day long." 

" If you could take anything in moderation, 
Eda, you know how delighted I should be to 
have you with me ; but you are so reckless — and 
I could never forgive myself if I risked your 
health for my pleasure." 

" You are become wonderfully careful of me 
all of a sudden, Angus." 

'' That fall terrified me, Eda ; it showed me 
that aunt Bess was right in saying you are ' too 
venturesome,' and I really cannot afford to lose 
my only sister." He said the last words with a 
smile, but Eda knew by the expression of his 
eyes that he spoke more seriously than he cared 
to avow, and she replied — 

" Well, Angus ! suppose we arrange that I 
meet you on the hill at two o'clock; by that 
time you will be hungry and ready to welcome 
me and my basket, if you set off early, and after- 
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wards I can accompany you for an hour or 
so. 

" To that I agree willingly. Where shall we 
meet?" 

** At the rowan-tree, my rowan-tree ; it is a 
capital trysting-place." 

'' It will suit me exactly. Strathdhu and I 
take the opposite sides of the hill, and your 
trysting-place is on my beat. Do me one other 
favour, Eda. Instead of walking, ride. I can 
trust Kelpie's sure-footedness even up that 
road." 

*' Oh, Angus, you will make a fine lady of 
m€ after all !" 



A few fleecy clouds softened the brilliancy of 
the August sun, as Eda on her rough-coated 
little pony climbed the wild mountain road to 
her appointed rendezvous with her brother. 

Who that has scaled the picturesque and rug- 
ged ascent of a highland hill on a fine autumnal 
day can forget the impression left upon his 
mind when, on first looking back, he sees a blue 
loch spread out at his feet, enclosed by hills and 
cliflfs of every wild and fantastic shape ? Here 
bold and precipitous rocks frown unceasingly 
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over the little fishing-skiff which glides beneath 
their shadow, while there, basking in sunshine, 
lie gently sloping banks, fringed to the water's 
edge with natural wood. (And how beautiful 
is natural wood, how stiff and formal every 
plantation arranged by the hand of man in com- 
parison with the wild graceful luxuriance of Na- 
ture !) 

Often before this day had Eda Morton looked 
down upon Lochdhu, often thought that no other 
spot of earth, however fair, could equal her dear 
and early home, but never had it seemed so beau- 
tiful as now. The little holme on which the 
mansion-house was built looked more than 
usually green, the sea more blue, the rocks more 
grand; and so calm was the air, that every 
floating cloud, each tree, each bush, nay, almost 
every tuft of heather upon the purple hill opposite, 
was reflected on the glassy surface of the water. 
The track by which she had ascended to her pre- 
sent elevation formed a succession of windings 
and turnings, and was bordered on either side 
by the bramble with its silver flower, the fairy 
harebell drooping its modest blue head, the 
ferns of varied heights and mingled tints of green, 
yellow, and brown. And the heather with its 
blossoms of purple, pink, and, though more 
rarely, of pure white, whose beauty • might 
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grace a conservatory, bat which never appear to 
such advantage as when seen on their native 
highland hills. 

£da was the first at the * trysting tree/ and 
after unsaddling Kelpie, and permitting him to 
wander away in search of herbage, she flong her- 
self on the turf to await Angus's arrival. 

The appointed place of meeting was on the 
highest elevation of the cleft between two hills, 
along which was the only carriage road to 
Strathdhu, a little retired from the regular road, 
and on the top of a rocky bank grew a rowan 
tree, or mountain ash, so slight and drooping 
in form, that it yielded to the gentlest breeze, 
and its red berries seemed as if they longed to 
bathe themselves in the clear sparkling waters of 
a little spring which bubbled forth from the rock 
beneath ; a carpet of the freshest verdure stretched 
itself on either side of the thread-like stream, 
which, gurgling and foaming with a merry noise, 
dashed down the steep cliff towards Strathdhu. 
But for the voice of the burn, the silence and 
solitude of the spot had been oppressive. The 
high hills which hemmed it in on every side, 
gave it an air of sombre magnificence : all was 
still, all was dark, and wild, and grand, except- 
ing that one bright strip of herbage, that silver 
stream* and that single scarlet^berried tree. 

8 
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To Eda there was pleasure in this depth of 
solitude, pleasure not from its beauty only, but 
from association. It had been a favourite haunt 
of hers in her uncle's lifetime, and now she 
loved it for his sake. She recalled the many 
happy hours they had spent there together, she 
remembered many trivial incidents connected 
with the place, and one event in particular, which 
had left a strong impression upon her own mind, 
and had come to be almost a superstition in the 
neighbourhood. 

She had been sitting one evening with her 
uncle in this favourite spot, when they observed 
a stately eagle sailing above their heads. They 
watched his flight until he seemed but a speck 
in the blue heavens, when Eda was startled by 
a feather, which, as it fell from its wing, was 
wafted by the wind to her feet. Her uncle took 
it up, placed it in her hair, and told her jestingly, 
that *' Fate had marked her out as a Ghieftainess 
in the land of the North." The incident became 
known, and from that moment the imaginations 
of the neighbouring peasantry had been excited, 
and they looked upon it as prophetic, that Eda 
should one day be the lady of Strathdhu ; and 
she herself had easily credited the prophecy, for 
to her nothing appeared more natural than that 
Angus should succeed her uncle, and if so, she 
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took it for granted that she should be then, as 
daring her uncle's lifetime, the Lady of Strathdhu. 
But since Charles Campbell had been announced 
as the heir. May and the other retainers of the 
family had given another reading of the riddle. 
They had told her that " she must just marry 
her cousin," and thus fulfil the prophecy. They 
were sure ** that her uncle intended that to be 
the way of it, or why should he pass over master 
Angus, and send her to be educated along with 
the young laird's sisters ?" 

And here^ let us allude in passing to a point 
in nursery statistics, to which, as far as our know- 
ledge extends, attention has hitherto been too 
little directed. We mean the bad effects which 
may be produced by the habit of jesting on the 
topic of matrimony. At every age, and to almost 
every temperament, such gossip is extremely dis- 
tasteful. To quiz a child on such a subject, we 
hold to be not only disagreeable, but in many 
cases decidedly injurious. Yet in how many 
families is it not only tolerated, but positively 
encouraged, aye, even in their nurseries. No 
one doubts that unpleasant consequences often 
result from gossip regarding grown people:— 
friendships are broken off: — intimacies nipped 
in the bud : — and on children, creatures morbidly 
sensitive with respect to all that concerns them- 
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selves personally, equally bad effects may, and 
do arise. Few can imagine the martyrdom that 
nervous children may suffer under this infliction, 
or the discomfort they undergo, even in after 
years, if thrown into the society of the hero or 
heroine of their nursery-maid*s speculations. 

It may be said with Mrs. Malaprop, ' that 
these violent memories don't become a young 
woman/ Our advice, however, is not to give 
the memories the temptation. Allusions to mar- 
rying, and giving in marriage, is a practice 
* more honoured in the breach, than in the ob- 
servance,' at all events in the nursery. 

In the present case, the predictions of the 
country side had produced a very uncomfortable 
state of feeling in Eda's mind towards her cousin. 
So long the pet, nay, the Queen of all around 
her, it never occurred to her, that Charles Gamp- 
bell only looked upon her as an orphan cousin, 
to whom his kind heart prompted a little atten- 
tion. No, the poor girl, although not very su- 
perstitious, had a kind of half faith in the inter- 
pretation of the prophecy, and imagined that 
every civility which he offered her, was only 
attributable to his deep-laid plot of making her 
his wife, whether she would or no. We must 
allow that all this was very silly in Eda, but 
she was only fourteen, and had lived all her life 
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among an attached and superstitions people. 
But while she in some measure believed, she 
by no means relished the arrangements proposed 
for her future happiness ; and she resolved that 
she at least would never aid and abet a project 
which would connect her with one who had de- 
prived Angus of his inheritance. 

Poor Strathdhu, meanwhile, was innocently 
preparing to make himself, if possible, more dis- 
tasteful than ever to his young cousin, by ac- 
companying Angus to the rendezvous, which had 
been arranged, on Eda's part at least, in the hope 
of an uninterrupted t^t^-&-t^te with her brother. 
But luckily he was as ignorant of his presence 
being unacceptable, as he was unaware of the 
kind interest the country side had taken in ar- 
ranging his future lot. 

A full half-hour had elapsed since Eda's arri- 
val at the rowan tree ; but the time had slipped 
dway very pleasantly, while she lay there on the 
soft green bank, and feasted her eyes on the 
lovely view which the little knoll commanded. 
She had given herself up to the dreamy influ- 
ence of the hour, and indulging in visions of the 
past and future, or dwelling on the fascinating 
lines of the Lady of the Lake, which she held in 
her hand ; she forgot how long she had waited, 
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and actually started as the report of a gun 
sounded almost close by. 

*' I did not know that Angus had taken out 
his double barrel," she thought as the first report 
was instantly followed by a second, " but it must 
be he, for there comes my dear old Selim ;" and a 
beautiful dark gold-coloured setter bounded 
forward, and laid his handsome head on her lap. 
She little suspected that it was Charles Camp- 
bell's gun which had made the second report, 
and that Charles Campbell himself stood with 
Angus behind a projecting rock, and gazed with 
admiration on the beautiful picture which opened 
upon him so unexpectedly. 

Eda, dressed in a close fitting habit of Camp* 
bell hunting tartan, half lay, half sat, beneath 
the rowan-tree. She had taken off her riding 
cap, and her long curls of golden hair fell in pic- 
turesque disorder round her face, as she stooped 
to caress Selim, who lay couched at her feet, 
his head resting on her knee, and his large 
soft brown eyes looking up to hers. Her book, 
and her highland bonnet, with its single eagle's 
feather, — the feather, — were by her side, and her 
wild unkempt little Shetland pony lay upon the 
turf at a short distance, kicking his heels in the 
air, and enjoying in his own fashion the pleasing 
• idlesse ' of the hour. 
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** Where is your master, old Selim?" asked 
Eda, fondly patting the head of her favourite. 
*' And have you been a good dog, and brought 
me many fine blackcocks ?" 

Selim swept his tail in a dignified manner, as 
if he quite understood her inquiries, and wished 
to assure her that all was right. But a shrill 
whistle startled him from his propriety, he 
bounded across the road, and returned with two 
other dogs, followed, not by Angus only, but — 
to Eda's vexation — by her cousin also, and the 
gamekeeper carrying their bags. 

"I met Angus in good time, you see, my 
pretty cousin," said Charles Campbell, flinging 
himself on the turf, with the air of an invited 
guest. '* He assured me that I should meet 
here a hospitable reception, but he did not pre- 
pare me for such a scene of enchantment. He 
spoke of your tryst, certainly, and said that it 
had been so called from time immemorial, but 
sooth to say, I little expected to find the bower 
of a fairy — or fancied it possible that any crea- 
ture of mortal mould could look so like Titania, 
the queen of Elves, as you do in your robes of 
green," 

Eda was so completely unaccustomed to the 
inflated style of speaking with which some very 
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young men think fit to address a pretty girl a 
few years their junior, that instead of being 
pleased or diverted by this rhodomontade of her 
cousin's, she felt a little o£Pended, and therefore 
answered shortly, haughtily, and rather contemp- 
tuously, ''Angus was right to promise you a 
welcome. It is our good highland rule, that 
every one, be he prince or peasant, has a right 
to a ' bit or a sup.' You, as the laird, may of 
course command both." 

•* Far be it from me,'* he replied in the stilted 
style in which he had at first addressed her — 
" far be it firom me to command in a spot so 
entirely subject to your sovereign influence ; see 
here," and he took from his pocket-book a small 
hair-chain, to which he forthwith appended the 
eye-glass he constantly wore — " here is a badge 
of my allegiance to the fairy queen of Strathdhu. 
Lo ! I am bound with a chain of her own bright 
hair ?" 

Eda blushed scarlet as she bluntly answered, 
''I don't like people to talk nonsense to me, 
/even in jest. You know perfectly well that I 
never gave you my hair. If that chain is made 
of it, you stole it*' — and she turned to caress 
Seliuk 

**Nay, you are too harsh, fair coz. Angus 
gave me the hair." 
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" He had no title to give it. I thought he 
would have prized it more.*' 

'* I did leave him one long curl, hut this I 
hesought with tears/' said Charles Campbell with 
affected enthusiasm, " did I not, Angus ?" 

** Angus is better employed than in listening 
to such absurd, nonsensical, stupid folly," said 
Eda, reddening not with pleasure, but with in* 
dignation. 

Charles Campbell lazily raised himself on his 
elbow, and peering through his eye-glass, ex- 
claimed, " Ah ! he is adonising, I presume. I 
suppose that I ought to have done so likewise, 
but my impatience to pay my devoirs to my 
pretty cousin induced me to forget the duties of 
the toilet." 

"It is not too late to remember them now." 

" To hear is to obey," he said, as he indo- 
lently raised himself to his full height of nearly 
six feet, and sauntered towards the spring. 

*' You may tell Angus that I want him," Eda 
called after him. 

"I will/' 

'• Angus," she said angrily, when her brother 
answered her summons, ** why did you bring him 
here ? He does talk such nonsense, and is so 
affected.'* 

'* I could not help it, Eda. He met me at the 
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Cairn, and we walked on together. Besides, he 
is hoth tired and hungry. He is not accustomed 
to travel these hills as I am." 

" Poor delicate thing!" said Eda, with a con- 
temptuous smile, '* if it is weak^ and hungry, and 
tired, of course we must he kind to it. Shall I 
offer it Kelpie to ride home on, and propose to 
take its gun for an hour or so, and try to fill its 
game-hag, which seems to me to be woefully 
empty." 

** Eda, Eda, beware of that mocking spirit." 

*' Indeed, Angus, I feel quite entitled to laugh 
at him, for he has been mocking me without the 
slightest compunction. Bother! there he comes 
again — and I suppose I must give up my hopes 
of a quiet half hour's t^te-a-t^te with you." 

*" Will you receive me more charitably now, 
Miss Morton ?" said her cousin as he ap- 
proached, *'I am a good boy now. I have 
washed my face and hands, and combed my hair, 
and made myself quite nice and neat." 

" If you are really good, and won't talk non- 
sense, I may perhaps forgive you, and let you 
have a bit of bread and cheese,** answered Eda, 
almost pacified by the childish way in which the 
tall slender youth sat himself down in front of 
her, and crossed his hands demurely, like a little 
patient child waiting for his dinner. 
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*' Oh, I shall be so good — so good if you 
will only give me something to eat, for my 
sisters are not so considerate as to bring me 
food, and not being a naturalized highlander^ I 
cannot yet conveniently fast eight hours at a 
stretch." 

Eda had already laid out her little banquet, 
and now withdrew the snow-white cover that hid 
it from view, and displayed to the hungry eyes 
of her guests, sundry small game patties — for the 
concoction of which she and May were famous — 
not to mention oat- cakes and cheese, flanked by 
Angus's well-flUed flask. 

'" And am I to have nothing but cheese and 
oat-cake, while Angus is to have those darling 
little patties 7'*^ said Charles, piteously, thrusting 
his fingers in his eyes and pretending to cry. 
*' What have I done, cousin Eda, that I should 
be so ill-used? Oat-cakes, you know, are in- 
tended not for men, but for horses. Oh dear, 
oh dear, how cruelly you use me !" 

*' Hush, hush ! be a good boy and don't cry, 
and you shall have one little patty all to your- 
self " — said Eda, handing him the basket in which 
they lay. She added in a graver tone, ** I wish 
I had known sooner that other guests than 
Angus were to honour my feast with their pre- 
sence.'* 
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" Nay/' said Charles, " there is abundance 
here." 

" Well ! as I am horse, or ass, enough to 
prefer oat^cakes to patties/' she said, "' I shall, 
with your permission, make over mine to Do- 
nald." 

" To Donald ? I fancied that true Campbells 
could fast as long as camels,'^ Charles said, with 
a laugh. 

" When you are a truer Campbell than you 
now are," retorted Eda, with a serious air and 
suppressed voice, " you will know that a kind 
word or look from their chief is more to a Camp- 
bell than is * filthy lucre ' or * the meat that 
perishes/ " She turned away as she spoke, and 
in silence partook of her homely repast. When 
it wto ended, she called Donald to her, ad- 
dressed him in Gaelic, and gave him the patties, 
while Angus poured out for him a suitable pro- 
portion of ** mountain dew." 

Donald made his best bow, and uttering a few 
words in his native tongue, which made Angus 
laugh and Eda colour, he quaffed off the whis- 
key, and retired to devour the patties at his lei- 
sure. 

'' Come now, you must tell me what that 
was," said Charles Campbell ; " it really is not 
polite to talk in unknown tongues before my 
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face and about me — as I am certain you did — 
without deigning any explanation. You tanta- 
lize me in every way ; first, by giving that great 
fellow those delicate patties ; and now, by secret 
critiques on me. It really is too bad.*" 

Eda was silent. 

Angus replied that * it was a highland ex- 
pression of good wishes to his sister.^ 

" So I suppose ; but how was I included ? 
I certainly heard the word ' Strathdhu,' and saw 
the man glance at me." 

" If you understood Gaelic as a Campbell 
should," said Eda quickly, " you would not be 
so tantalized." 

" Am I to understand from your words, fair 
coz, that you intend to leave the enigma unex- 
plained ?" 

** I do," said Eda. Putting her book into her 
now empty basket, she assisted Angus to saddle 
Kelpie, who had trotted up in answer to his 
mistress's well-known whistle, and resuming her 
bonnet, she prepared to return home. 

Charles still lay at full length on the turf, 
patting his dog, and at times stealthily peering 
through his eye-glass at Eda, and thinking how 
very unlike a child she looked with her long 
flowing habit and the bonnet drawn down over 
her brows. 

h 2 
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'' Have you any message to aant Bess, 
Angas ?' said Eda, turning away abruptly from 
her cousin^s eye-glass. " I shall go now, I 
think. As you have a companion, you won't 
want my company any longer.** 

" Then I suppose, Eda, that you repent of 
your proposed offer to lend Strathdhu your pony 
and to take his gun for half- an- hour ?" 

" I have changed my mind — ^in mercy to him 
that he may yet retrieve his character as a 
sportsman. Moreover, I see that your bag is 
tolerably well filled, and that is my principal 
concern. Good-bye !" 

So saying, she vaulted into the saddle before 
her cousin had time to offer her his assistance, 
or to defend himself from this imputation on his 
sportsmanship. Gracefully, yet with an air of 
defiance, she waved her hand to him as she 
trotted past. He looked after her, and observed 
to Angus, *' It will be a great trial to your sister, 
to exchange her present unconstrained mode of 
life for the dull routine of the school-room in 
Albyn Place. I wonder how she and my sisters 
will get on together." 

'* Eda will ' get on' with any one who is kind 
to her. She has most certainly had her own 
way a great deal too much hitherto, but she is 
very affectionate and very clever.*" 
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" Hem ! Perhaps cleverness will not 
make her the greater favourite with Hetty and 
Georgie. But how she does ride down that 
sleep. By Jove, it makes me giddy to see her. 
Thank Heaven she is not my sister." 

" I most gratefully add my amen to your 
thanksgiving,** Angus laughingly replied ; " for 
I am too proud of £da to he willing to give up 
my claim to her." 

At this moment she paused at a turn of the 
road, looked hack, waved her highland bonnet 
above her head, and disappeared behind a jut- 
ting rock. Charles Campbell half rose to return 
her salute, then flinging himself once more upon 
the grass, mentally repeated his ejaculations of 
gratitude, that he had neither the responsibility 
of a brother nor of a guardian to one so reck- 
less and untamed. 

Angus had half expected that his cousin 
would, after Eda's departure, have made some 
allusion to her graceful riding, to the intelli- 
gence of her countenance, or to the expression 
of her large dark eyes. But he was doomed to 
disappointment; for no sooner had Eda disap- 
peared behind the rock than young Strathdhu*8 
interest in her seemed to vanish also, and he 
shewed a far greater inclination to talk of game 
and shooting than of any of Eve's daughters. 
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Now that £da had fully established herself as 
being off the invalid list, she devoted herself as 
much as she could to Angus, and insisted on 
daily carrying his luncheon to some appointed 
spot. It thus frequently happened that she met 
her cousin Charles on the hill-side, and he never 
failed to offer her his light fowling-piece to fire 
at some passing bird, or begged her acceptance 
of a leveret or blackcock, to prove to her that he 
had something in his game-bag; and to these 
civilities he added many high-flown compliments. 
At first Eda was annoyed by these *' flowers of 
speech," but by-and-bye she began to discover 
that he did not restrict them to her personally ; 
they were merely, as May would have expressed 
it, *' a style in his fancy," in fact, he made use 
of them almost as frequently when speaking to 
his sisters as when addressing her. She did not 
see much fun in it certainly, but if he did not 
mean it as '' a mockery of his country cousin," 
there was no reason for her taking offence at it. 

It was not until all the party but Charles had 
gone to Edinburgh that the gamekeeper confided 
to him the prophecy about the eagle's feather, 
and the current reading of it in the " country- 
side." 

Donald was much surprised at the burst of 
laughter with which his legend was received, 
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and he gave vent to his indignation in the 
solemn announcement, '"that it was home in 
upon him, that either by death or marriage Miss 
Eda would he Lady Strathdhu." 

As Charles had not been brought up among 
highland superstitions, these words produced no 
other effect than to renew his merriment, care- 
less of the anger it excited in the poor man's 
mind. The whole affair, indeed, would have 
made a very slight impression upon him had he 
not been struck by the absurdity of allowing his 
cousin to grow up with the idea that she was to 
fill so important a position; and he resolved 
that when he rejoined his family he would alter 
his behaviour towards Eda, would show her no 
peculiar attention, and treat her completely as 
the child which at her age she was. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Eda was puzzled, not only by Strathdhu, 
but by all the Campbells. Their thoughts were 
not like hers. She had hitherto, in her inno- 
cence and ignorance of the world, fancied that 
" Everybody who was anybody " must esteem 
the same things in the same way as she did. 
But a new page of life was opening to her, and 
she found it a very diflferent one from any she 
had before perused. Not that the Campbells 
were unkind — far from it. Scarcely a day 
passed without some trifling present showing 
their attentive remembrance of the cottage. 
Now, it was a basket of fruit, or vegetables, from 
Strathdhu, or a fresh- caught salmon, or some 
beef arrived that morning from Glasgow, (no 
unwelcome present in a country where for miles 
and miles no town is to be met with, and no- 
thing but mutton and game are attainable). 
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Nor were Angus and Eda forgotten when a 
project of amusement was on the tapis. StilL 
somehow or other, the cousins, although in con- 
stant intercourse, were not intimate, with the 
exception of a great mutual admiration which 
had grown up between Eda and the twin bro* 
thers, Edmund and William. 

Whenever they could escape from Strathdhu, 
these boys were off to the cottage : working in 
Eda's garden, or shooting with her bows and 
arrows, or fishing with her in the little bum 
that flowed into Lochdhu about two hundred 
yards above the boat landing* 

With them Eda was at her ease, with the rest 
of the party she always felt awkward and un - 
comfortable. She was grateful for their kind- 
ness certainly, but her gratitude was oppressive 
to herself. 

Till of late it had been her office to give, not 
to receive, and the change was hard to bear. 
She was oppressed by the idea that it was mere 
courtesy on their part which entitled her still 
to tread the grounds which once she had trodden 
as their rightful mistress. She could never 
forget that Charles Campbell was the lord of all, 
and that theyy the Mortons, were nothing but 
poor relations, to whom he and his family might 
be as patronizing as they pleased. 
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She was yet too young and too inexperienced 
in the knowledge of the human heart, her own 
included, to understand why it was that she 
disliked so much to go to Strathdhu : why she 
had rather, a hundred times rather, give her 
cousins flowers from her garden than receive 
presents from them : why she was delighted to 
see them at the cottage, and to place before 
them milk and eggs with cakes of her own bak- 
ing : why she constantly begged them to come 
and see her, yet seized every excuse to avoid 
accepting their often-urged invitations to lunch 
or dine with them : or why she proposed any 
other place of meeting in preference to Strath- 
dhu, as the starting point for her rambles with 
the boys. 

But as September fleeted past, these rambles 
were frequently interrupted, and as the time ap- 
proached when she must leave the cottage to 
accompany the Campbells to Edinburgh, she 
had too many and too various occupations to 
allow her to indulge in speculations as to the 
origin of the differences of opinion with her 
cousins. 

The first of October is the day when most 
Edinburgh schools reassemble after the long 
vacation, and the SOth of September was 
already fixed upon for the departure of the 
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Campbells from Strathdhu. Charles only was 
to remain behind, for he could not yet tear him- 
self from the hills and the blackcocks. Such 
being the case, Eda found she had now a great 
deal to do. She had to arrange sundry little 
matters with May to ensure aunt Bess's comfort 
during her absence ; and, above all, she had to 
make a complete round (and a fatiguing melan- 
choly one it was) of the many old pensioners 
and cottagers to whom she must bid adieu ere 
she quitted the neighbourhood. 

Several of them lived far from Strathdhu, for the 
former proprietor had not restricted his bounty 
to the small cultivated valley near the mansion- 
house. He had been in the habit of visiting 
the most remote points of his extensive, though 
not very productive estate ; and of affording aid, 
advice, and — what a highland peasantry value 
more than aught else — kind words and sym- 
pathy to all his poorest tenants, however re- 
mote. 

Eda had been from childhood the channel 
through which her uncle had dispensed his well- 
considered charities to the poor, and young as 
she still was, she understood their wants and 
wishes better than many older people could 
have done, who were not " to the manner bom " 
of a wild district such as this. 
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And now she had to part with all these peo- 
ple, to listen to their mingled lamentations and 
blessings, to hear their complaints of the cold 
" Sassenach like" manners of the present pro- 
prietor of Strathdhu, "who never thought it 
worth his while to cross a puir body's door, or 
to speak a kind word to them. And the winter 
time was coming on too, and what would they 
do without the sight of Eda^s bonnie face and 
the glance o* her lightsome e'e, or what would 
they do when there was nane left to tell Strah- 
dhu of their toils and troubles, their starvation 
and misery ? Would she no speak ae word to 
the young laird for them ? she could do anything 
with him, they heard." 

Such speeches were trials to poor Ed a. She 
knew too well that to speak to Mr. Campbell 
as to the management of his son's tenants, for 
Charles as yet had nothing to do with them, 
was perilous in the extreme, and she felt that 
power had forsaken her. She had been morti- 
fied before by a feeling of dependence, but 
now she saw fall from her, her greatest luxury, 
the ability to do good. She tried to prove to 
the people that she was powerless, that she 
could not interfere, that she had begged her 
aunt Miss Morton and May, to see after them ; 
but still as she quitted their low-browed doors, 
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she heard hopes that she would " just say ae 
word to young Strathdhu," mingled with the 
1;)lessings invoked from Heaven to be about her 
wherever she was. 

At length these partings were over, at length 
she bade farewell to all the old scenes, old 
habits, old faces, and most trying of all, to aunt 
Bess and May. 

Clinging to her brother's arm, she entered the 
steamer that was to carry her, Miss Egerton, and 
the younger boys and girls to Glasgow. The 
rest of the party were to take the pleasanter, but 
more circuitous route by Kilmun, some days 
later. Even the presence of her darling brother 
could not cheer poor Eda, when she saw the 
familiar shores of Loch Dhu fade from her sight. 
Indeed for a moment she almost regretted that 
he was still with her, it seemed as if it were only 
protracting the misery of parting from him, for 
he was to leave her at Glasgow. Yet she had so 
much to say to him, that she soon rejoiced at 
Mr. Campbell's dislike to be in a crowded car- 
riage — which had led to her being dispatched 
with the younger children by steam, — since it had 
given her a few hours more of her brother's 
society. 

Many were the kind cheering words which 
Angus spoke to her that day. Many the afiec- 
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tionate warnings to guide her in her new course 
of life ; and though Eda was too melancholy to 
listen to them then, in after hours they came 
hack with comforting influence on her mind. 

They reached Glasgow without any adven- 
ture. Angus saw them all safely deposited in 
the stage coach. Miss Egerton, Eda, the two 
hoys and the three little girls crammed inside, 
the servants on the top, and the trunks, portman- 
teaus, fishing-rods, all safely secured. He stood 
by the coach door, near which Eda sat, holding 
her hand in his till the coachmein was seated ; 
the word ** all's right " was given ; one tight 
squeeze of Eda's hand followed, one murmured 
" God bless you, darling," and the brother and 
sister parted for their new and severed homes. 

Tedious indeed was that journey. The sha- 
dows of night were already gathering round 
them, the younger children fatigued by their ten 
hours travelling, were fidgetty and restless, 
always hungry, or thirsty, or hot, or cold, or 
tired, or sleepy, or hurt. In vain Miss Egerton 
exerted her gentle authority — in vain Eda, striv- 
ing to forget her own throbbing temples and 
eyes, pained with weeping, tried to interest them 
by telling the younger ones stories, or asking the 
boys riddles. The time crept on sadly, slowly, 
and uncomfortably. At every stage the one 
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question recurred, " Are we not at Edinburgh 
yet?" And when at length they did see its 
distant glimmering lights, the boys, in spite of 
Miss Egerton's entreaties, hung out of either 
window, to be the first to point out the Castle 
and Arthur s Seat to Eda. 

Vainly did Miss Egerton remind them that it 
was so dark they could see nothing. They were 
too tired to listen to reason, and it was with the 
greatest delight that one and all hailed the 
stopping of the coach at the west corner of 
Princes Street. ** Are we at Albyn Place ?" 
asked Eda, a question which made Edmund and 
Willie shout with laughter. 

" No, no, Eda, there is a great deal to be done 
yet. Bundle out. Give me your basket." 
" White, do take Beatrice, she holds my neck so 
tight she'll throttle me." 

The boys were in their element, as they 
shouted for a coach, pushed in their cousin and 
sisters^ piled bags and baskets on the top of 
them, tugged at the boxes the coachman and 
porters flung on the pavement, and in their 
eagerness to assist every one, made *' confusion 
worse confounded," and nearly drove Miss Eger- 
ton and the nurses distracted. 

At last all the packages were counted, found 
correct, and entrusted to the care of the servants. 
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Miss Egerton and the girls proceeded in the 
hackney coach ; the twins trotted on before, and 
in due time the whole cavalcade reached Albyn 
Place. 

The boys were at the door ready to receive 
them, and especially devoted themselves to Eda, 
one dragging off her cloak, the other snatching 
her basket from her hands, while both shouted 
their welcome, and made the hall and staircase 
echo to their loud voices. They had carried her 
half way up stairs in the vehemence of their 
welcome, when they were recalled by the an- 
nouncement of supper, and so delighted were 
they at the thought of " food," that poor Eda 
was almost torn to pieces, as they dragged her 
down stairs again, and into the dining-room, 
where a newly-lighted fire attempted in vain to 
give a look of warmth and comfort to a large, 
and for many months uninhabited apartment. 

Willingly would Eda have declined supper ; 
she was tired and unhappy, cold, comfortless, 
and suffering from severe head-ache. But Miss 
Egerton was so anxious to make her comfortable, 
and the bovs were " so keen that' she should eat 
a good large muj^ton chop," which they put on 
her plate, that she made the effort not only to do 
that, but to look less miserable than she felt. 
The noise of the boys' tongues, however, the 

7 
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clatter of knives and forks, the strange faces of 
the servants, the unaccustomed look of every- 
thing oppressed her, and at last she begged to be 
shown to her room. 

" You share mine for this night, my love," 
said Miss Egerton, " and White tells me it is 
not quite prepared for us — so, if you can, you 
had better remain here a little longer. Boys, do 
be quiet; let your cousin have a moments 
peace." 

It was in vain. They sank their voices to a 
whisper, but it soon gave way to a suppressed 
giggle^ and then the noise was resumed worse 
than ever. 

*• Can't you lie down on the sofa, cousin 
£da ?'^ said Jane, the eldest of the younger girls. 
'' Mamma does often, when she has a head-ache,^' 
and the child spread Eda's cloak for her, and put 
her own little muff on the cushion to make it 
soft for her head. 

•* Thank you," replied Eda, as she took her 
advice. She could not have uttered more than 
these two words without a burst of tears, yet this 
simple incident was the commencement of a 
friendship, which lasted through life, in spite of 
the difference of years and dispositions. 

Another dreary half-hour elapsed before the 
children were carried off to bed : — another yet, 

a 
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before the boys could be induced to follow, and 
leave the room to darkness and to quiet; and 
poor Eda, ill and tired, had dropped off into a 
troubled slumber, when she was roused to toil 
up the long, long stairs, ere she could find a 
resting place on a mattress, which had been 
hastily laid for her on the floor of Miss Egerton's 
room. 

*' It is a sorry beginning," she thought. " I 
seem indeed an unexpected guest;*' and all 
that Miss Egerton could say in explanation of 
the servants having misunderstood Mrs. Camp- 
bell's orders, could scarcely convince her that 
she had been at all considered in the arrange- 
ments for their reception. So common is it for 
the mind to forget benefits, and to look for in- 
tentional slights when none are meant. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Eda awoke next morning with that undefined 
sensation of discomfort and misery, which is apt 
to weigh upon the mind, after having suffered 
the preceding night from great fatigue or head- 
ache. She could not at first rememher where 
she was, and raising herself on her elbow, looked 
round her with a bewildered stare. The window 
shutters were unclosed, and the view which met 
her wondering eyes speedily recalled her to her- 
self. 

There was no loch there, as, on waking at the 
cottage she was accustomed to gaze upon — ^its 
blue waters spread out at her feet, and sur- 
rounded by purple hills, where the morning 
mists floated like a gauzy veil. Now she saw 
nothing but a narrow stripe of blue sky, broken 
by ranges of chimney cans. What a melancholy 
difference ! It reminded her of the uncomfort- 

o 2 
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able reception she had met with the night 
hefore. 

But on looking round the little room in which 
she lay, she saw she was not alone. Miss Eger- 
ton was kneeling hy a box which she was un- 
packing, and which Eda recognized as her own. 
For a moment she remained perfectly quiet, 
watching the neat quick way in which her future 
governess arranged the different articles in their 
several places. At last she made an exclamation, 
Miss Egerton turned round with a pleasant 
smile, and hoped that her head-ache had left 
her. 

**I have been trying to clear our room of 
some of these boxes," she added, ^* and after 
putting away my own goods and chattels, I find 
I can afford to let you have one or two drawers 
in the wardrobe. Am I right in thinking you 
would not object to my arranging your clothes 
for you ? I have nearly finished now, and I 
think you will be able to turn even in this small 
space." Eda expressed her gratitude eagerly, 
and hoped Miss Egerton did not think her very 
lazy for sleeping so long. 

''No, my love, I was anxious that you should 
not be roused. I find a long sleep frequently 
cures my head-aches." 

•* Have you head-aches ? Oh ! how weari- 
some it must be to teach when you have." 
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Miss Egerton smiled, " Yes, my dear, It is,— 
bat t try to remember how many people have 
worse evils than that to bear. Now, however, I 
mnst stay no longer. I think you will find all 
you want in this drawer." So saying, she put 
the empty box outside the door, and telling Eda 
not to hurry herself in dressing, as she would 
keep some breakfast for her, left her to the quiet 
possession of the little apartment. 

Eda rose and went to the window. How 
desolate it seemed to her to see nothing but a 
square surrounded by the backs of houses, within 
which lay a few narrow gardens, divided by 
stone walls. And this was Edinburgh, of 
whose beauty she had heard so much ! 

However, she hastened to dress herself, and 
tried not to expect evil till it came. Owing to 
the kind attention of Miss Egerton, she had no 
difficulty in finding all she wanted, and she was 
soon ready, and had pnly completed her morning 
devotions and readings, — and never had she ex- 
perienced so much comfort in them, — -when Miss 
Egerton returned to offer her assistance in fast- 
ening her frock. 

She looked pleased to find Eda already dressed, 
and to perceive how she had been engaged, but 
she made no remark on the subject, merely asked 
her whether she were ready for breakfast, and 
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told her that the boys had been much vexed not 
to see her before they went to school. 

"Are they gone ahready?" asked Eda in a 
melancholy tone. 

"Yes, but to-day is a mere beginning, so 
they will not be long absent, and they begged 
me not to take you out till their return. They 
wish to shew you the beauties of Edinburgh." 

Eda looked rather woe-begone, as she pointed 
to the window, and said she did not expect 
much. 

Miss Egerton laughed, "Ah, my love, you 
must learn not to judge of anything at first sight. 
Bemember that this is the back of the house, 
and even here, sometimes, I can get a peep of 
the Fife coast between the chimneys." So saying, 
she led the way to the dining-room. 

It certainly looked much more cheerful than 
it did the night before. The sun shone brightly 
into the room, the fire burned clearly, the kettle 
sang on the hob, the breakfast was laid, and the 
little girls, with bright smiles and rosy cheeks, 
sprang up to greet their cousin, and hoped that 
she was better ; and Eda was better, and already 
began to suspect that she had, as Miss Egerton 
hinted, made a mistake when judging of Albyn 
Place from first appearances. When little Bea- 
trice caught hold of her, and dragged her to the 
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window, to show her Aitchison's shop, where 
the '' goosoos/' as she called sugar-plumbs, were 
to be bad, Eda saw that a broad street lay before 
her, widening towards the West, where were 
glimpses of green leaves and waving branches, 
and above all was as blue a sky as if it over- 
arched her own Loch Dhu. 

To be sure, the school-room was less cheerful, 
for it was lighted from windows in the roof, and 
commanded no view more lively than that of a 
few chimney cans, of various sizes and colours ; 
still it was consolatory to know that there was a 
blue sky visible in Edinburgh, and that trees did 
grow in the town, however small they might be. 

The forenoon was fully occupied by the chil- 
dren, in arranging their various possessions, and 
by Miss Egerton and White in making some 
little alterations, to make Eda more comfortable 
till Mrs. Campbell should decide where she was 
to sleep. 

When all this was done, the boys returned in 
high spirits, delighted to see Eda looking like 
her own merry self; charmed at having met many 
of their former companions, and at having already 
projected a cricket club ; indeed, they would have 
gone to see about the ground, had they not 
wished to be the first to show their cousin Edin- 
burgh Castle. 
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Edinburgh Castle ! 

What hosts of recollections do these two magic 
words raise up in the mind of a native of ** Auld 
Eeekie !" Not those connected with historv and 
romance alone, though these are many, but of 
childhood's days, when it was a favourite amuse- 
ment, on every State holiday, to go to Princes 
Street, to see the castle guns fired, to listen to 
the reverberations of their splendid roar, to count 
the seconds that elapsed between the flash and 
the report, and to watch the curling smoke float- 
ing gracefully away till it was lost in the depths 
of the azure vault of heaven. 
., Times are altered now, the utilitarian age has 
arrived, and few and far between are the days on 
which the youth of Edinburgh may enjoy those 
once frequent delights. 

Yes, times are altered. There is a railway 
now, where in the days of our fathers lay the 
North Loch, which once filled the valley to the 
north of the town and castle. In the generation 
before us there was no new town of Edinburgh, 
there were fields, where Princes Street now is, 
and the earthen mound was not formed. 

Our own recollections, however, only* extend 
to the time when railwavs were unknown, when 
the Fiinoes Street garden was a quiet solitary 
place, where we used to play, and where wq h^d 
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many a merry game of hide-and-seek, and Willie 
Wastle among the rocks. 

It was to the Princes Street garden that the 
youDg Campbells carried their cousin. Edmund 
and Willie would not be satisfied till they placed 
her between them, and they reached the garden 
gate before Miss Egerton and their sisters were 
half way down Castle Street. Eda was not sorry 
to pause there, and gaze upon the magnificent 
rock, which, rising abruptly from the valley be- 
neath, frowns *' superior down ** upon the vast 
city, which lies extended on every side of it. 

The boys were very lavish of information re- 
garding the castle, showing her how very ugly 
the new barracks were, and telling her that it 
really was a good climb up the steep hill, and 
how they wished they could go all through the 
castle to show her the Begalia which bad been lost 
80 long, but which Sir Walter Scott had found 
in an old chest, just before George the Fourth 
had come to Edinburgh, and that he, 
George the Fourth, was so pleased to see the 
real old crown of Scotland, that he sent back 
Mons Meg, that great cannon. *' Don't you see 
it, Eda, up there, near the Kittle nine steps ?" 
said Willie. 

''Eda does not know where the Kittle nine 
steps are/' said Edmund. 
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" Well, I'll show you them by-and-bye, but 
look there^ that long cannon up above the half- 
moon battery, that's old Mons Meg. They 
carried her away to England, after the battle of 
Flodden, and kept her there ever so long, but 
when she came back, there were such rejoicings, 
and such a beautiftil procession !" 

Hardly had Willie got through his story, when 
Edmund was deep in the wonders of the " Kittle 
nine steps," how it used to be a boast long ago 
to get round there, " look below that turret — 
hanging over the precipice." And how it must 
be done with nine steps, and a soldier had tried 
it, and had fallen down and been killed, and 
little wonder when you consider the immense 
height from which he fell. 

Eda looked and listened, and looked again, 
and felt as if she could never tire of gazing, nor 
of admiring the rugged rock, which seemed as if 
placed by nature as the proper position on which 
to build a fortress for the protection of a great 
metropolis. 

But the boys were off on a new theme, ques- 
tioning her what she had been doing all day, and 
bidding her look at St. John's Chapel, where 
ihey went to church. " Was she going to the 
Catechism ?" They hoped so, for as they were 
now twelve years old^ they would be in the same 



^ 
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class with her, Mr. Eamsay's own, and they 
would help her, and show her how it was ma- 
naged ! 

Eda rather quaked at the idea of saying her 
catechism before a number of strangers, but the 
boys encouraged her most patronizingly. How- 
ever, this subject was put an end to by Miss 
Egerton and the children overtaking them. 
The garden gate was unlocked, and Eda was 
once more permitted to think of the castle, which, 
it must be confessed, had for the present taken 
a greater hold of her mind than even the cate- 
chism class. 

At the bottom of the hill. Miss Egerton and 
the two youngest girls stopped, and saying they 
would remain there, whilst the boys and Eda 
went to the top, advised Jane to stay with them. 
But she was so elated at the novelty of being 
one of the elders, that, forgetting her usual timi- 
dity, she insisted on accompanying the hill party. 

They all set off with great vigour, and the 
boys continued to pour information into the 
willing ears of their cousin. For instance, they 
assured her, that the ruined tower beyond the 
bridge was not called the Wallace tower after 
the champion of Scotland, but was the Well 
House Tower, so named because the castle well 
had once been there. 
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Then they told her to stand on the wooden 
bridge,- while they stamped on it with all their 
might, to give her what they called a " shuggie 
«bue/' (which being interpreted means a swing,) 
till Jane grew pale with fear, when they scam- 
pered off, and bade Eda come on quickly. This 
she would willingly have done, but did not like 
to desert Jane, who already lagged behind. 

** Take my hand, Janie," she said, " and let us 
try a race with the boys. Now for it." Jane 
tried very hard, but she could not run above a 
few yards without a pain in her side. 

Her brothers cavalierly advised her to go back 
to Miss Egerton ; for she was a silly little thing, 
with no strength at all. Jane did not venture 
to remonstrate, but she looked imploringly at 
Eda, who, almost for the first time in her life, 
felt pity for weakness, perhaps because it was 
so evidently not assumed, and insisted that they 
should rest for a few minutes. 

" No, no, you are not tired, and we don't 
want you to see the view, till you can see it all at 



once." 



Eda could, however, be as positive as the boys, 
so she threw herself on the grass at the edge of 
the path, and took Jane on her knee, lest the 
damp turf should do her any harm, — it could not 
possibly hurt herself, she declared. Jane pressed 
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her cousin's arm closely round her waist, and 
this mute token of gratitude taught £da that 
there was pleasure in giving sympathy ^ as well 
as in giving any other kind of charity. 

The boys yielded to her determination, with 
the less difficulty when they perceived that as yet 
they had not gained a sufficient elevation to allow 
of any view beyond that of the gardens them- 
selves ; and when they found that they could not 
move without Jane, they placed her between 
them, and fairly dragged her up the hill. 

Oh ! the beauty of the view, which breaks upon 
the sight when looking down from the castle hill ! 
" Mine own romantic town," spread out before 
the eye, with all its towers and spires, and varied 
heights, and beyond all the lovely Frith of Forth, 
like a broad river bounded by the opposite coast 
of Fife, and the picturesque Lomonds. 

Eda's delight surpassed the boys' most san- 
guine expectations. She was in a state of wild 
rapture at seeing hills and water so near her, 
and fairly confessed that nothing could ever 
tempt her to believe that Edinburgh was not the 
loveliest city on the face of the earth, and as it 
was almost the only one she had ever seen, of 
course her opinion was very valuable. 

" Hurrah !" cried the boys, " it really is worth 
while to show you things. As to Henrietta, and 
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Georgy, and Jane here, they care for nothiug 
hut streets, and they are always too tired, or too 
hot, or too something, so we don't care to take 
them any where, hut we'll take you to every 
place you like. How far can you walk ? For 
wo might go to Arthur's seat, and Granton, and 
Braid, and Blackford.'* 

" Oh ! yes, I do so want to go to Blackford 
hill, for I remember the heautiful description of 
the view of Edinburgh from it makes Fitz- 
eustace exclaim, — 

• 

' Where*s the coward that would not dare. 
To fight for such a land ! ' 

So do take me there." 

" Well done, Eda, you're worth having for a 
cousin, I'm so glad you like Marmion. Now our 
sisters don't care for poetry, or for anything 
but fine dresses, and fine people. They never 
admire fine scenery" 

" I do, Willie," said Jane meekly. 

*' But you can't walk ten yards without being 
tired, puss, and for that matter you look 
thoroughly done up already.*' 

Jane hung down her head, much ashamed of 
being so easily tired, but said she really could 
not help it 

The boys laughed, hut Eda finding that they 
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could not get into the castle esplanade without 
a key, proposed to return to Miss Egerton, and 
stooping down to Jane^ she said, " If you are 
tired, puss, Til carry you,'' and before she knew 
where she was, Jane found herself in her cousin's 
arms, and Eda ran off with her as if she were 
no weight at all. 

The poor timid child was at first surprised, 
and then terrified at being hurried along at so 
rapid a rate, and as soon as she could recover 
from her astonishment, she entreated to be 
allowed to walk down the hill — and Eda con- 
sented, on condition that she should lean very 
heavily on her arm the whole way. The boys 
were not a little amazed at their cousin for taking 
so much trouble with a tiresome little monkey, 
" who would come when she was advised not" — 
still they felt from that moment a higher respect 
for Eda. 

It was certainly no part of their own code to 
help one another out of difficulties, and they 
could not have taken so much trouble them- 
selves, still they thought it was kind of Eda to 
do it, and they were glad that poor little delicate 
Jane should be helped. 

And thus ended their first walk. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The first week of Eda's residence under her 
uncle's roof, was what Miss Egerton called 
' a broken week.' The elder part of the family 
were not expected for some days, and till Henri- 
etta and Georgina came, no complete arrange- 
ment of days and hours — masters and classes, 
could be made. 

Jane, meanwhile, was instructed by her gover- 
ness to initiate her cousin into the habits of the 
house, to show her which books they were per- 
mitted to take from the library ; — and last of all, 
Jane was entrusted, under Miss Egerton's super- 
intendence, to instruct Eda in the first difficulties 
of the French grammar and phrase book. It 
made Jane feel herself a person of importance, 
to be able to teaoh^ Eda anything — and finding 
it an easy task— (for her cousin was very quick, 
and had frequently heard her uncle Henry speak 

8 
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•French — so that she knew the sound, though 
not the look of the words ; she proposed to show 
her also the notes on the piano, which. was 
agreed to with great good will. Thus a close 
alliance sprang up hetween the weak and the 
strong, the timid, indolent Jane, and the bold 
clever £da, which their good governess fostered 
with very great pleasure. 

The boys also took a laudable interest in their 
cousin s improvement. First they remonstrated 
with her for not wearing bonnet-caps, and in- 
sisted that she should always put on gloves, to 
which she consented with diflBculty. Then they 
discovered that she knew something of Greek 
and Latin, and emulating Jane's exertions, they 
proposed that she should continue her classical 
studies under their guidance for half an hour 
every evening after tea — and she most gratefully 
acceded to this proposition, with the proviso, 
that no one but Miss Egerton should know any- 
thing about it. 

Miss Egerton rejoiced that she should have 
had a few days of comparative leisure to bestow 
upon £da, and willingly gave her consent to all 
those childish projects of mutual improvement ; 
for she thought that they would afford an im- 
petus to £da which she scarcely expected to give 
in any other way. She foresaw that an equally 

H 
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intimate intercourse with Henrietta and Georgina 
would be an object much more difficult to attain. 
As children, they had both been very dehcate. 
Henrietta in particular, had been for the few 
first years of her life a complete invalid. She 
had spent much of her infancy with her maternal 
grandmother, in the south of England, in order 
to avoid the cold springs of Edinburgh ; and 
even when she had gained sufficient strength to 
return home, it was necessary for her to be care- 
fully shielded from inclement weather, from 
violent exercise or over- fatigue. These precau- 
tionary measures had induced a dislike to every- 
thing rough or boisterous, and had increased 
her natural indolence of disposition, till it had 
become an almost incurable fault. MissEgerton 
had struggled with it for years, and had done all 
in her power to subdue the selfishness which so 
long a period of over-indulgence had produced. 
But early habits are very difficult to eradicate, 
and in spite of many good points in her charac- 
ter, Henrietta was a very imperfect character 
indeed; to one of Edas impetuous nature she 
seemed positively disagreeable. Miss Egerton, 
very early in her acquaintance with Eda, per- 
ceived that she should have some trouble, even 
to keep them on tolerable terms of friendship. 
Henrietta, and in a degree Georgina also, shrunk 
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from everything unfeminine or boisterous. Eda 
despised all girls, and her two elder cousins in 
particular. The Miss Campbells had more than 
once expressed in no very measured terms, their 
astonishment that their cousin should have been 
permitted to pass her life like a mere uneducated 
romp, ignorant of French^ Italian, music, and 
even dancing. Eda, on the contrary, thought 
that the few things she did know, were infinitely 
more valuable than 'superficial accomplish-^ 
ments,' and having been convinced from the 
first, that her cousins were ' missyish ' in the ex- 
treme — cared very little for their opinion. 

She Kked Jane very much. Her timidity 
arose from delicacy of health, and she was an 
affectionate confiding child, so she liked to be 
with her. Eda never perceived that her con- 
tempt for her elder cousins, and her love for 
Jane, arose from the same source, her own over- 
weening pride. She could endure that Jane 
should teach her things she desired to know, 
only because she could return the obligation in 
a thousand ways^ and because she knew that she 
conferred a favour on her little favourite, by sub^ 
mitdng herself to her instructions. With Hen- 
rietta and Georgina, this exchange of obligations 
^vas not likely to subsist, for each party tho- 
roughly despised the other. 

H 2 
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Miss Egerton was not slow to perceive the 
ideas that were floating through her new pupil's 
mind, and soon determined that the hest chance 
to keep peace in the school-room^ was to separate 
the cousins as much as possihle. 

This conviction tempted her to a sacrifice of 
her own comfort, in proposing to Mrs. Camphell 
that Eda should for a time, at least, share her 
apartment. Mrs. Camphell yielded at once to 
the suggestion; she was sure Miss Egerton 
knew best what was most for the children's 
advantage, and she was very desirous that the 
cousins should be friends. 

The elder girls rejoiced openly when this 
arrangement was announced; but Jane regretted 
that Eda was not to be in their room, for she 
had promised her that when she did come, she 
would always curl her hair for her, and keep 
her drawers tidy. Jane did so hate to curl her 
own hair. 

" I wish, Jane,'' said Georgina, " you would not 
talk so much about Eda's perfections; I am 
sure she does not keep her own hair so very 
tidy." 

" That is because it is so very curly and 
so 

" I see she is Miss Egerton's pet already/' 
broke in Henrietta. 
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" Yes, and Edmund and Willie are constantly 
coming now to the scbool-room to speak to 
her/' 

*' And as it is our school-room, she ought, I 
think, not to make more use of it than is abso- 
lutely necessary.'^ 

" I am glad she is younger than we are." 

" Yes indeed, I wish papa would do as he 
said, and insist on her dining with the children* 
It is quite true that a cousin's presence is a 
restraint. It is not at all as if we were by our- 
selves." 

" But I think," observed Georgina, " that we 
should try not to make any differences between 
ourselves and Eda if we can help it, for you 
know she is an orphan." 

'' dear yes ! Miss Egerton has told us that 
fifty times.'' 

" And really, Hetty, she is not a disagree- 
able girl." 

" Don't you think so ? Well, perhaps not 
disagreeable, quite. But that we shall find out 
when we know her better; at any rate, she is 
odd, and I don't like odd people/* 

" She is so clever I'' said Jane. 

*' Hush, child ! Go to sleep ;" and the elder 
sisters sank their voice to a whisper. 
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This conversation took place only a day or 
two after the whole family had re^ assembled ; 
and while the young Campbells thus criticized 
£da^ she was employed in criticizing them' in 
her own mind, and cogitating whether she could 
ever like them. 

Miss Egerton had told her not to expect 
many kind speches from them, because they 
were not at all inclined by nature to display 
aflfection, even when they really felt it— so she 
had not expected that. Still she thought 
that once or twice they had been almost sel- 
fish ; for instance, the elder girls had refused 
to allow Jane to show her the history lessons 
for the succeeding day, because they wanted 
the books themselves at that very moment. 
But perhaps they did not quite understand 
that Jane only wished to have them for a 
few minutes, poor Jane spoke so low and ti- 
midly. 

Then they had been so very cross to the boys 
whenever they came to the school-room; per- 
haps, however, she had not been suflSciently 
thoughtful herself in preventing them from mak- 
ing a noise, and Miss Egerton had told her more 
than once, that her cousins Henrietta and 
Georgina had a great love of order and quiet-^ 
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ness, and' that till 8he came, the boys had 
never disturbed the tranquillity of the school- 
room. 

Still while she allowed that Miss Egerton 
might.be right in advising her to believe that 
she had herself been in fault as well as her 
cousins, she could not quite reconcile herself to 
the changes which had come to pass since their 
return home. 

She had really been very happy during " the 
broken week," and she fancied that her cousins' 
presence in the school- room since then, must be, in 
a great degree, the cause of her present discom- 
fort. But, in truth, it was more the un- 
varying regularity of school hours and set- 
tadks which irritated her, than the interference 
of Henrietta and Georgina with her pur- 
suits. 

Uncertain, unfixed hours of study were what 
Eda had been accustomed to, and it was irk** 
some to her to comply with the necessary rou- 
tine of a school-room. 

She found it very much easier to acquire 
self-imposed tasks, than those which she was 
desired to learn. It was so difficult for her 
proud spirit to yield obedience to any one. 
Yet as she had a quick and retentive memory. 
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and good natural talents, she learned easily, 
•when she chose to devote her attention to her 
lessons. What she wanted was perseverance; 
without which even the most hrilliant genius the 
world ever saw is comparatively valueless to its 
possessor and to mankind. 

When Eda had any difficult task to perform, 
or one which demanded the exertion of her in- 
tellectual powers, she devoted herself to it with 
all her heart, and therefore generally with suc- 
cess. But those which required nothing but 
neatness of hand and steady perseverance were 
real trials to her not very patient temper. 

She was accustomed to say that she could and 
would do anything if she saw a use for it> but 
even Miss Egerton could scarcely reason her 
into applying herself to what she chose to con- 
sider trifles. She might do them, perhaps, be- 
cause Miss Egerton wished them done, but she 

could not put her heart into them." 
Why should I worry about hemming these 
stupid frills, when I never wear such things ?' 
she exclaimed, one morning, snapping off her 
thread, and thrusting the completed task-work 
into her basket. " It is, in my opinion, a per- 
fect waste of mind." 

Miss Egerton had gone with Henrietta and 
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Georgina to a drawing-class, and Eda had been 
left with Jane and Elizabeth, to finish her usual 
task of hemming and writing. 

It so happened on this particular morning 
that Eda had one of her bad headaches, and 
rendered more irritable than usual by illness, 
she went on with a long string of lamenta- 
tions. 

" Then this writing which Miss Egerton is so 
particular about ! What can it signify to be so 
pernickety in sloping one's letters all one way, 
crossing one's fs, and dotting one's *'«. I am 
sure Angus and aunt Bess can read my letters, 
bad though my writing be, and that's all I 
care for. It quite cramps my ideas to be so 
perjinct about it." 

*' Miss Egerton says," suggested Jane, " that 
every lady ought to be able to sew and write 
neatly." 

" Well, if I had been consulted, I would never 
have been a lady,'^ her cousin hastily replied. 
" I had much rather have been a man, and then, 
instead of a pen or a needle, I should have 
wielded a sword. How I wish Angus were a 
poldier since I can't be one," and she flung 
down her un wiped pen, much to the detriment 
of her copy-book. " The idea, too, of setting a 
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girl like me— almost A woman — to do half- text 
copies like a baby. And on so fine a day too, 
when one had better be out. Oh how my head 
aches !" 

" We shall go out as soon as Miss Egerton 
returns." 

" I shaV t, unless I have finished this bother- 
some thing, and my hand has taken the cramp, 
I'll go and have a scramble round the room to 
rest myself." 

" In lesson-time ?" asked little Elizabeth, 
looking up in astonishment from her sampler, at 
which she was stitching away with most praise- 
worthy industry. 

" Yes, puss — why not ?" 

" Oh ! I thought that perhaps Miss Egerton 
might be angry." 

'' Nonsense, I ahaVt be long about it, and I 
shall work the quicker afterwards. Now I'll 
scramble right round the room without setting 
my foot on the floor ;" and to the horror of the 
children, she forthwith commenced operations, 
by leaping fi-om the chair on to the table, 
whence she made one bound to another chair. 
Then clinging to the rope of the window, she 
swung herself to the top of a high chest of 
drawers^ from which she was making her way 
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to the mantelpiece, by the aid of Miss Egerton's 
arm-chair, when some one outside turned the 
handle of the door. 

The children exclaimed, " Oh, Eda !" but in 
an instant the agile girl sprung from her peril- 
ous elevation, and lightly leaping on the floor, 
was seated at the desk before Miss Egerton had 
rounded the screen at the door. 

" What is the matter ?" was her first inquiry, 
for she saw at a glance that something unusual 
was going on, — " Eda, you look heated.** 

Elizabeth was about to volunteer an explana-* 
tion, when Jane touched her arm, and inter- 
rupted her by an inquiry whether they might 
not get ready to go out to walk. 

Miss Egerton replied in the affirmative, say- 
ing that their sisters were going to pay visits 
with their mamma, so that it was unnecessary to 
wait for them, and the children quitted the school- 
room. 

" Now, Eda," she said, turning to her, " tell 
me what has happened." 

Eda was labouring away very busily at her 
copy, but when the question was repeated, she 
laid down her pen, and said, *' Oh, I was tired 
of this stupid thing, and so I took a clamber 
round the room to divert myself." 

" Indeed ! Did it ever occur to you that 
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you were doing wrong when you did such a 
thing ? It must have done so, Eda, or you 
would have continued your * clamher * after I 
came into the room. But did you not think 
that it was unjustifiahle in you to set your 
young cousins so had an example ?" 

" No," replied Eda, " I never thought ahout 
it ; I was very tired and had a great headache, 
and "'' 

*' So hecause you had a headache you ran the 
risk of breaking your neck, — a most excellent 
excuse truly. Oh ! Eda, Eda, I expected better 
things of you.^ 

" But, Miss Egerton, you never told me not 
to clamher round the room, and I did not mean 
to do wrong/' 

" Let us say no more ahout it at present, 
Eda. Put on your bonnet, it is time for our 
walk." 

" I have not finished my copy." 

'* If you have a headache, there is the more 
reason for you not to delay your walk. You 
must finish your task in the evening instead of 
going to study with the boys." 

" Oh, Miss Egerton, if I miss to-night 1 shall 
fall so far behind them."" 

*' I cannot help it, my love ; I must have 
obedience to my orders and attention to disci- 
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pliDe. Make haste and prepare for your walk, 
I must not be kept waiting." 

Eda pouted, but Miss Egerton's manner was 
so decided, though gentle, that she found it im- 
possible to dispute her authority. She felt that 
she was wrong and that Miss Egerton was right, 
and this is the first step in learning the great 
lesson of obedience. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

That evening a great murmuring was heard 
when the children assembled in the drawing- 
room after dinner, so much so, that Mr. Camp- 
hell was roused from his nap, and demanded 
what was the matter. 

'* Nothing, papa," said Georgina, *' at least 
nothing particular, only the boys and Eda spar- 
ring a little.** 

Mr. Campbell desired that they should keep 
quiet, or he must send them out of the room. 

A hush succeeded his reproof ; the boys sank 
their voices to the lowest possible whisper, but 
seemed, nevertheless, to be very urgent with 
Eda to do something which she decidedly re- 
fused, and continued her employment of build- 
ing a very high tower of bricks for the amuse- 
ment of little Beatrice. 

" Do come, Eda." 
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*' No ; 1 ha^e promised to build this tower 
for Beatrice, and I must keep my promise." 
• " You promised to scramble round the school- 
room without, touching the floor/' said Eliza- 
beth, *' yet you did not do that" 

Eda blushed. " Miss Egerton showed me 
how wrong it was, and how foolish to attempt 
that, Lizzie ; and because I did it I must not 
go with the boys to-night.** 

It was a great struggle to Eda to say this, 
but Miss Egerton had, during their walk, shown 
her how unjustifiable it was in her not to have 
finished her lessons when she had been left, as 
it were, on honour to go on with them steadily 
during her absence ; and also that she had done 
harm to the younger children, by setting them 
so bad an example. 

When thoroughly convinced that she had been 
in error, Eda did not flinch from any eflfort to 
retrieve her fault ; but it was painful to her to 
acknowledge to them all that she had been 
wrong. 

The struggle was, however, much harder when 
Willie said in a contemptuous tone, — " What, 
Eda, do you give in to a governess ?'* 

" Yes," she replied, " for I believe her to be 
right." _ . 

10 
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" But could you not do your copy now that 
you have finished that tower?'* said Edmund, 
'^ and then come to us. I suppose Miss Egei> 
ton only insists on your task being done some 
time." 

" No ; I can't come to you at all to-night, — I 

know she meant that, though she did not say 

I* 
so. 

'^ Oh, very well, we see how it is, you don't 
want to be a boy any longer ; you want to be a 
regular girl, just like the rest of them ; and I'm 
sure we don't wish \s> force you to study Greek 
and Latin with us." 

Eda'*s colour deepened at every mocking 
word ; she could scarcely endure that the boys— 
her own especial friends — should turn against 
her, but she had nerved herself to bear a 
punishment, of the justice of which she was 
now convinced, so giving a gulp to the angry 
retort which trembled on her tongue, she re- 
plied, " I am not tired of being a boy. I am 
not ' missyish,' but I have promised, so I must 
and will hold to my word." 

" Very well, please yourself, only if you don't 
come now, or try to come, we must punish you 
too, — we are your masters as well as any others, 
and if you don't say your lessons^ we must re- 
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ftise to go with you to the Botanical Gardens on 
Saturday. It is very sad, but it can't be helped/' 
and William shook his head very gravely. 

" Well," said Edmund, after a short silence, 
" I should not, as somebody says, much mind 
disappointing Eda, but I can't bear to disappoint 
myself; and I want to show you the gardens, 
Eda, so I'll go with you, on condition that you 
say your lessons to us before breakfast to-mor- 
row." 

" What lessons do the boys teach you, cou- 
£Sn Eda ?" asked Elizabeth, not quite compre- 
hending all that had been going on. 

"Never you mind, little goose," answered 
William, suddenly recollecting that no one ex- 
cept Miss Egerton was to know anything of 
Eda's classical studies. 

" But I do mind, Willie ; for Eda is not at 
all fond of lessons, so why does she learn what 
Miss Egerton does not tell her to learn ?" 

" I do like some lessons, Lizzie." 

"Do you ? Well, as Hetty and Georgie say, 
you are a concentric girl." 

This blunder was more than the boys could 
stand, and a roar of laughter succeeded, which 
roused Mr. Campbell from his slumbers in a 
very bad humour. The result was, that the boys 
were banished from the drawing room> and as 

I 
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Georgina's words still sounded in lier father's 
ears, " Only the boys and Eda sparring a 
little,*' their cousin, though guiltless, was in- 
cluded in their disgrace, and sent off to the 
school-room. 

When peace was restored, Mr. Campbell turned 
to his wife, and said, " Really, Eliza, Eda Mor- 
ton is a greater torment than even I expected. 
What cQuld induce Henry to fix upon our family 
as her future home ?" 

" She is a little thoughtless, poor child, but I 
don't think she is at all ill-disposed,'* replied 
Mrs. Campbell, raising her head from her ta- 
pestry work. *' Henrietta, ring for tea." 

" Mamma," whispered Elizabeth, stealing up 
to her mother's side, " it really was not Eda's 
fault, she did not laugh at all. Do tell papa so, 
and let me go and bring her back." 

But Mr. Campbell shook his head, and said, 
" No." Jt was not of much consequence who 
had laughed, and who had not, a noise had been 
made, and he wished Eda to know that, when 
he said no noise was to be made, there was to 
be none. 

Thus checked, the poor child returned to the 
other end of the room, with the firm conviction 
that it was one of the greatest of crimes to make 
a noise while her father was sleeping. 
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William and Edmund, meanwhile, went off to 
the dining-room, and consoled themselves for 
their banishment, by a very noisy wrestling 
match, which contrasted not unpleasantly with 
the enforced tranquillity of the drawing-room 
amusements. 

Eda, on the contrary, ascended the school- 
room stairs with sparkling eyes, flushed cheeks, 
and a heart throbbing with anger ; and confiding 
her grief to Miss Egerton, complained most bit- 
terly of Mr. Campbeirs injustice. 

" Oh ! how different he is from dear uncle 
Henry ; but T see how it is, he dislikes me — he 
can't bear to have me in the room with him, and 
that is why he is so unjust." 

"Why should he dislike you, Eda ?" 

" I am sure I don't know, but he never says 
a single kind word to me." 

" It is not Mr. Campbell's habit, my love, to 
say kind things even to his own children, yet you 
don't think he dislikes them ?'* 

" Well, but that is no reason for his calling 
me a troublesome mischievous tomboy. He has no 
right to call me names."** 

" Are you not a tomboy, Eda ?** 

She coloured excessively, and replied, **Not 
in the drawing-room just now, I am sure. Oh! 
how I wish I had been allowed to stay at Lochdhu. 

I 2 
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Even aunt Bess^though she is so particular, loves 
me there, and I can't bear not to be loved.'" 

"Eda, you are unjust now, you are loved 
here, and would be more so, if you were less 
vehement." 

" The boys like me, I know, even though they 
teaze me. But who loves me besides them ? Do 
you ? I know you can't care for me, as you do 
for any of the others. As for Henrietta and 
Georgina, they don't like me one bit. I wish, 
oh, how I wish, I had never come here !" 

" Eda," said Miss Egerton gravely, '' compose 
yourself and be reasonable. Think whether it 
would be just or natural, that you a stranger, 
and one too who, you must confess, take little 
pains to conciliate any one here, but the boys 
and the younger children, — would it be just that 
you should be more considered or beloved, than 
the members of their own family ? It would neither 
be just nor natural. As it is, every attention is 
paid to your comfort, your improvement, and 
your health ; you are treated in every respect 
with consideration and kindness." 

" But when I know that it is all done from 
dutyy not from affection, I cannot be happy* And 
when they are unjust to me " 

'' Eda, it is childish thus to dwell on an acci- 
dental mistake of this kind. You and the boys 
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have often disturbed Mr. Campbell, therefore it 
was very natural that he should suppose you were 
doing so then." 

" Well, I allow that, and I don't much care 
about Mr. Campbell ; but why did not some of 
the children speak for me ? They knew that I 
had done no harm. It is that, that vexes me. 
No, no. Miss Egerton, you may say what you 
like, but I feel that no one really loves me now, 
but my own darling Angus." 

" In your present state, Eda, I shall not at- 
tempt to argue with you. I have already told 
you that I myself, as well as the others in this 
house, have a very sincere affection for you ; but 
if you expect us, or any one, to love you exclu- 
sively, you will be disappointed, and justly so. 
Believe me, Eda, there is nothing more selfish, 
or more likely to produce a suspicious, unhappy, 
self- torturing frame of mind^ than the desire of 
exciting an all-absorbing exclusive affection, it 
originates jealousy, hatred, and many other evil 
passions." 

" But, dear Miss Egerton, when I love dearly, 
do I not deserve to be as dearly loved in return ?" 

'' I shall ask you another question, Eda. Do 
you love Mr. Campbell, or any of those you have 
so much blamed for not loving you, with a deep 
affection T 
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Eda looked down. 

" My dear child," said- her governess, affec- 
tionately taking Eda's hand in hers, " you are, 
you see, a little unjust in your expectations. You 
have hitherto lived in a world of love all your 
own, you have had no sorrows to contend with, 
but those which have come direct from the hand 
of the Almighty. But this cannot always be the 
case. A time may come, it has not come yet, 
Eda, when you may suffer sorrows inflicted by 
man. You may find your actions misinterpreted, 
your motives misconstrued, your very affections 
slighted, and these minor trials are less easy to 
bear in a resigned spirit, than the great afflictions 
of life. Still, dear Eda, they also are sent us 
from above, and we ought all to learn to bear 
them, as ordered by Providence for our good. 
Do you understand this Eda ?" 

" I think I do." 

" Well, my love, if such things have to be en- 
dured, and few indeed pass through life without 
some such sufferings, is it not a pity to add to 
their number by imaginary miseries ?" 

" But do you call this craving for affection 
imaginary ?" 

'* If not actually imaginary, Eda, it increases 

by indulgence. Besides, it is not only impossible 

\x> force people to love us, but there is very little 

10 
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affection in this worJd, which can withstand the 
doubts and saspicions of a jealous mind." 

"Then you think that I am jealous and sus- 
picious c 

*' I think you may become so, if you do not 
watch yourself very closely, and may inflict on 
yourself torments from which a single-hearted, 
undoubting spirit would save you." 

" I shall try to remember this, but oh. Miss 
Egerton, if you only knew how difficult it is to 
go on doing kind things, and feeling kind feel- 
ings, when you feel confident that those for whom 
you do them are indifferent or ungrateful.*' 

"I know both well, my dear Eda, but re? 
member who has said, * For if ye love them 
which love you, what thank have ye ? for sinners 
also love those that love them. And if ye do 
good to them which do good to you, what thank 
have ye ? for sinners also do even the same.' " 

** I do remember,'' she replied. " Well ! I 
had better go now and write that weary copy." 

" When you have finished it, we will drink tea 
together. I am sure neither your uncle nor aunt 
wish to prevent you having tea somewhere." 

Eda thanked her by a look of gratitude, 
and recommenced her task. 

"Perhaps it will make it less tiresome, if I 
read to you while you write, Eda," said Miss 
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Egerton taking up "The Lay of the last Minstrel," 
which lay on the table. 

" Oh ! how kind of you to propose such a 
thing. You will turn a punishment into a plea- 
sure." 

'* I desire to do so, my love," said her gover- 
ness, smiling affectionately, " because I have been 
much gratified to-day by the self-command and 
resolution you have shown, in submitting to my 
wishes without a murmur ; and," she said play 
fully, " I have no desire to disgust you with your 
first effort to be obedient." 

Easily and pleasantly the taskwork was com- 
pleted. When it was over, and Miss Egerton 
had closed her book, Eda sprang from her seat, 
and flung her arms round her friend, exclaiming, 
" Oh ! dear Miss Egerton, you little know what 
a pleasure you have conferred upon me. It is 
so long since I have heard that poem, and I 
always connect it with my dear dear mamma. 
Uncle Henry used to read it to her in the even- 
ing long ago, and Angus and I loved it so very 
very much." 

As the kind governess folded her grateful 
pupil in her arms, she could not help fearing 
that one so keen tempered and sensitive, would 
have many a struggle to undergo in passing 
through life. Yet the very anxiety which she 
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had on her account^ seemed to add strength to 
the affection which daily increased her interest, 
in the heedless^ provoking^ yet well-disposed 
Eda. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Of all the days within the week, that which 
Eda liked the most was Saturday; for regularly 
as the hand of the clock pointed to a quarter- 
past eleven, did Edmund and William make their 
appearance at the school-room door, and invite 
their cousin to take a long walk. 

At first Mrs. Campbell had rather doubted 
the propriety of allowing the three children to set 
off alone every week on a ramble of two or three 
hours' duration, but several circumstances in 
duced her afterwards to permit it. 

In the first place, the boys had long been in the 
habit of taking long walks by themselves, and 
Eda had all her life been accustomed to solitary 
expeditions; and she did so pine for country 
air and exercise. Besides this, Eda's headaches 
were very frequent, and both the medical man 
and Miss Egerton assured Mrs. Campbell that 
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nothing was so likely to remove them as fresh 
air and walking exercise. Now neither Miss 
Egerton nor her other pupils could walk far, 
therefore Eda must either suffer in health or he 
permitted to go with the hoys. 

Such heing the state of the case, Mrs. Camp- 
hell yielded her consent^ only stipulating that 
Eda should he very careful not to lead the hoys 
into difficulties or dangers; and that she should 
always rememher that she herself was not a 
boy, hut a young lady^ and must act accord- 
ingly. 

Eda promised, of course, and really meant to 
hold to her promise, hut was a little puzzled as 
to what was ladylike, a phrase constantly in use 
at Alhyn Place. Every one told her that at 
Lochdhu she had run wild, and everybody in 
consequence seemed to think it incumbent on 
them to teach her the manners of civilized life. 

The boys had told her that it was not becom- 
ing in a young lady to swing her arms down by 
her sides, nor to take long steps, and talk loud 
and quick ; and when they illustrated her fashion 
of walking, she very good-humouredly admitted 
that it was not graceful. They also insisted 
that she should wear cuffs and collars as well as 
gloves and bonnet- caps. And when she found 
that she could obtain simple linen cuffs and 
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falling collars, she gave in to her tutors' remon- 
strances, because these articles of apparel were 
like boys'. 

Miss Egerton had told her that the great 
secret of being like a lady was to be imbued 
with the politeness of the heart, whose golden 
rule was to act to one's neighbour as you would 
wish him to act towards you. 

And this Eda believed, though it was more 
difficult to follow out than the boys' advice. 

Mrs. Campbell often told her that it was like 
a lady to sit quietly at her work. Mr. Gamp- 
bell seldom troubled himself with any advice, he 
merely growled at her for not being ladylike. 

But the girls' remonstrances were even more 
unpalatable to Eda. They thought that to de- 
serve the name of a young lady, one ought 
never to take long rambling country walks, espe- 
cially in rough weather. A turn or two in 
George Street, or along the level part of the 
Princes Street Gardens, was quite exercise 
enough. 

They thought that all violent exertion was 
unladylike — in dancing for instance reels and 
country dances were quite inadmissible, valsing 
and quadrilles — as yet polkas were unknown-— 
were the only things allowable. Above all, 
silk dresses, delicate French gloves, pretty bon- 
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nets, veils^ and many other ^^ ceteras, were neces- 
sary accessories to a young lady's toilet. Now 
Eda^ unhappy child, liked to wear a thick tartan 
dress, a hlack heaver honnet which a shower of 
rain oould not injure, and eschewed veils, neck- 
ribhons, lace cuffs and tight gloves as the 
greatest of evils, always getting torn, or 
crushed, or soiled, and thereby trying their 
wearer's temper. However, to please her cou- 
sins, the boys included, she did at last give up 
her own will, so far as to wear on great occa- 
sions a dark silk dress, black silk scarf, neat 
fitting gloves, and a pretty little green bonnet, 
in which attire Henrietta and Georgina allowed 
that Eda did look something like a lady ; while 
Jane skipped about her, assuring her she was 
the very image of the " chapeau vert '* in the 
Bouquet de Cerises. (Jane was then reading 
Contes a ma fiUe.) " And I am sure,'' she 
added," your motto must be the same as hers, 
* Ce qu'on possede double de prix quand on le 
partage ;' for you always give away more than 
half of everything you have/' 

Eda blushed, but as it was ten minutes past 
eleven on Saturday, she put aside " Le petit 
chapeau vert," and donned the comfortable un- 
8X)oi1able beaver in preparation for the long-de- 
sired expedition to the Botanical Gardens. 
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" How T wish I could go with you, Eda," 
said Jane, " I am so fond of flowers." 

Eda looked at her compassionately, and then 
going to Miss Egerton, whispered a few words. 

" But, my love, I thought you wished me to 
keep your allowance for you till you had col- 
lected enough to buy that copy of Paradise 
Lost." 

" I can wait for that," and again she whis- 
pered. 

" I am sure Mrs. Campbell would not let 
Jane go." 

*' Not if you and Henrietta and Georgina 
went ? and you know one cab would hold you 
all. It would not be too much for you, would 
it, if you had not to walk home ?" 

" What are you saying about me ?" asked 
Henrietta, raising her head from her drawing. 

'^ I thought, perhaps. Miss Egerton might 
prevail on you to be so good as to go with us to 
the Botanical Gardens this morning. Jane 
wishes so much to go ; and if you come. Miss 
Egerton will, and you can all drive home." 

" I don't wish to go — I must get my worsteds 
matched at MtLllers." 

Miss Egerton looked vexed. " Can you not 
delay that for a day or two, Henrietta ? You 
know it is a rule that I should not interfere with 
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your Saturday amusements further than to ac- 
company you ; but " 

" I know that," answered Henrietta, with 
composure, " and I don't care for the gardens, 
and I do care to have my worsted work begun 
to-day." 

" There come the boys," said Georgina, " so 
it would be too late to go at any rate to-day. 
Perhaps Hetty will go next week." 

Hetty said nothing. Jane caught hold of 
Eda's hand. *' Thank you, dear, dear Eda ; 
but I am glad that I did not tempt you to spend 
your money upon me." 

The boys' entrance put a stop to farther dis- 
cussion, and it is only fair to state that t/iei/ 
were not very sorry for the rejection of Eda's 
generous plan. When they had walked down 
to the gardens and inspected all the hot-houses, 
and gone round every walk, even Eda began to 
allow that it was much better that she had failed 
in inducing her cousins to accompany them on 
so fatiguing an expedition, for she herself was 
" very nearly half tired." 

However, she persuaded the boys to go with 
her to the nearest nursery garden to get some 
flowers for Jane. 

It is needless to attempt to express her dis- 
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may when she found how deep would he the 
inroads made on her purse hy selecting a pretty 
bouquet for her little cousin, nor her chagrin at 
being obliged to content herself with a bunch of 
China roses and a hyacinth root, which was 
beginning to show the faintest possible indica- 
tions of a pink blossom- among its green leaves. 
But even these she knew would prove grateful to 
the flower-loving Jane. 

'* I intended/* said William, as they quitted 
the garden, '' to have proposed to run down to 
Trinity to-day, but it is too late now. I wanted 
you to see the sea." 

Oh how I wish we could !" 
The days are so provokingly short just now, 
or we could have managed it nicely, but we can 
do it next Saturday." 

" As it is," said Edmund, " we have done 
tolerably well for a six weeks' residence in Edin- 
burgh. You have seen ten times more of the 
neighbourhood, than those lazy sisters of ours 
have done." 

'^But next Saturday," suggested Eda, "we 
must dine early, there is a dinner party, you 
know." 

" Ay, so there is. Well, I'll tell you how we'll 
manage — ^we'll leave a message that we don^t 
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want any dinner, and we will go down to Trinity 
and Granton, and not come home till the lamps 
are lighted." 

" But will my aunt like that ?" 

** Why shouldn't she ? I suspect she will he 
grateful to us for taking ourselves out of the way 
on a party day. Besides, it would be utterly 
absurd to come home in time for a two o'clock 
dinner." 

" You are sure it would not be thought un- 
lady-Iike, not being back till it is dark." 

" Not nearly so much as carrying that flower- 
pot yourself, come let me have it awhile." 

'' Thank you. No, I am sure that can't be 
unlady-like, for it is to please Jane." 

** Well — then that's settled, but you know you 
need not mention our plans. It is no use 
having them saying, 'it will tire you out,' or 
something.'' 

" Oh, if it is very, very far to Granton, we 
might take a cab back." 

** You are getting terribly extravagant, Eda ; 
but I really don't think it is too far for you.*^ 

'* Not for me, perhaps — but " 

" For us," exclaimed William, in a tone of in- 
dignation and contempt. " Gome, that is good ; 
but we must make the best of our time — we are 
late enough." And forgetting their former 

£ 
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remarks^ on its being unladylike to take long 
strides^ they urged their cousin to exert her 
speed to the utmost^ and vigorously toiled up the 
long steep hill. 

Jane was in extacies with the flowers, and 
little Beatrice seemed to think a rose, which 
Eda gave her, was a good substitute for the 
" goosoo," which her cousin gfenerally brought 
her, on her return from her Saturday rambles. 

Very eagerly did the three secret conspirators 
look forward to the succeeding Saturday, and 
gladly hail the clear frosty morning, and even 
the chill north-east wind as promising them 
good walking weather. 

They set off in high spirits, and reached 
Trinity within an liour. The sea was beautifrd, 
the waves crested with foam, and the breeze 
dashed it up on to the stone pier, and Eda was 
made quite happy, by having her face wetted, 
and her frock and shawl specked with the spray. 
What was it to her that the wind was so high, 
that even she had to grasp the hand-rail, which 
surmounts the top of the stone pier, to prevent 
herself from being blown away ? She delighted 
in it, there was a kind of home feeling in being 
wet with sea water once again. " Oh that she 
could but get into a boat !" 

" Suppose we do," said tJie boys, and the silly 

6 
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children set off in search of one. It was already 
two o'clock, on a bitter December afternoon, the 
wind was rising, and it was scarcely possible to con- 
ceive how their rash attempt might have ended, but 
luckily for them, when they came to examine 
their purses, they found that the means of pro- 
curing a boat were wanting. Thus circum- 
stanced, they consoled themselves with a visit to 
a baker's at Newhaven, and having there laid in 
a store of captains' biscuits, they proceeded 
along the sea shore to Granton, to inspect the 
building of the pier. 

As they sauntered along, watching the billows 
chafing against the shore, their longing to be 
again in a boat, came back with renewed 
strength. 

They had, however, the prudence to reflect, 
that they should probably enjoy it more, if they 
delayed their sail for a month or two — the days 
would be longer, and the weather' more pleasant ; 
so they forthwith resolved to lay aside weekly a 
part of their Saturday allowance, until they had 
collected a sufficient sum to have *' a regular 
good expedition " somewhere. Meanwhile their 
project was to be veiled by the strictest secresy. 

What delight children have in making plans, 
especially secret ones — and, alas ! what scrapes 
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do they get into, in consequence of patting their 
plans into execation. 

Oar trio, meanwhile, lingered on the shore, 
wrapped in admiration of the waves, and of the 
works that were going on hy the side of the tem- 
porary railway ; the little tracks that were there, 
engrossed their attention so completely, that they 
forgot how soon daylight fades at that season of 
the year, and were startled to find it so dark 
when they thought of returning home, that they 
could scarcely pick their way amid the stones, 
logs of wood, and debris of all sorts, which en- 
cumbered the way back to the Newhaven road, 
from the Duke's pier. Many a trip, and many a 
slip, did they make in consequence, and Eda's 
frock, strong tartan though it was, sustained a 
rent which caused her " labour dire and weary 
woe," when she came to mend it. 

Before they reached the gates of the Botanical 
gardens, it was dark night — the clouds had 
gathered thickly over the heavens, and obscured 
the moon and stars, the wind blew piercingly, 
and the lights in the lamps waved and quivered 
under its influence. At length it began to snow, 
and the poor children, wearied and shivering 
with cold, slipped so often, that they almost de- 
spaired of ever reaching home. 
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"We must get into a cab," said William, " or 
we shall be knocked up altogether." 

" But we are so wet/' said the more prudent 
Edmund, " that if we get into a cab, we shall 
take cold to a moral certainty." 

" Let us brave it out," said Eda, " take tight 
hold of me, boys. I am not tired yet, and if we 
keep close together, we shall all manage better. 
See, here's the toll-bar, and it is just as well we 
made up our minds not to take a cab, for there 
is not one on the stand* ** 

"Oh, how bitter cold it is !" shivered Edmund, 
his teeth rattling together like castanets. 

" Courage — we shall soon be home now — I 
wonder what o'clock it is.*' 

"As we pass an illuminated clock," replied 
William, "we shall soon see;" and on they 
trudged through the drifting snow, Eda going 
first, and dragging the boys along with her, 
after having wrapped an end of her boa round 
the neck of each. 

They came in sight of the clock — ^what was 
their dismay to find it less than a quarter to six ! 

" How shall we get dressed before dinner, and 
they expect us in the drawing-room 1" The 
matter now looked serious ; they tried to rup, 
but it was impossible, they slipped back so fre- 
quently. 
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At leDgtb they reached the hoase, and gave a 
modest ring; but to complete their distress, a 
carriage drove up as they were waiting for the 
door to be opened — a lady and gentleman de- 
scended, and entered along with them. 

Eda awaited no inquiries, but darted past 
them, and dashed up stairs two steps at a time. 
She was congratulating herself on her escape, 
when she was suddenly arrested by her torn 
frock catching in the bannisters, and nearly 
throwing her down stairs. 

Luckily that danger was avoided, but this un- 
fortunate delay enabled the strangers to see the 
condition in which she was, — her dress torn and 
splashed to the knees, her bonnet, shawl, and 
boa, dripping and deplorable — her boots thickly 
coated with mud and snow. 

She only hoped that they had not seen her 
face, and no sooner was she released from the 
detaining bannister, than she rushed up stairs 
again, and nearly knocked down her cousin 
Charles, who, arrived scarcely an hour before, 
had only finished dressing as the bell rang. 

^' Now in the name of all that is absurd, what 
have you been doing, you silly child ?" he ex- 
claimed, catching her as she passed, and holding 
her at arms' length. " Never before did I see a 
young lady in such a sorry plight. Where have 
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you been ? we have all been wretched about 
you." 

" Before she had time to answer, Mr. Camp- 
bell opened his dressing-room door, and joined 
them. *' What is the meaning of this, Miss 
Morton ?" he said. ** Never was there a more 
troublesome tomboy of a child, keeping the 
whole house in agitation by your foolish pranks. 
Where are the boys ?" 

" Safe," gasped Eda, quite out of breath. 

"'Indeed I trust that they are. Go and get 
off your wet clothes immediately." 

" Yes," said Charles releasing her, *' and we 
shall demand an account of your adventures by- 
and-bye," for he compassionated the embarrass- 
ment, which he doubted not his cousin felt, when 
suffering under his father^s marked displeasure. 
What then was his astonishment, when Eda 
turned, as he spoke, and with an air and voice of 
perfect composure, said — " Perhaps Mr. Camp- 
bell does not wish me to come down stairs to- 
night.*" 

So addressed, her uncle looked back, and an* 
swered ungraciously-^ 

*' You don't deserve to do so, certainly, but as 
I wish the boys to come in after dinner, and as 
you are one of them, you may come ; but I beg, 
Charles/' turning to his son, "'that you will 
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make no allasion to the events of this evening ; 
I should regret extremely, were any of my guests 
to know that a nieoe of mine had heen from 
home after the lamps were lighted. It is very 
unlady-like, Miss Morton, and I heg that it may 
never occur again.^' And he stalked down 
stairs. 

'* You see, you little madcap, that you are 
to keep quiet about all this/' said Charles. " And 
now away with you, and get off your wet clothes/* 
And Eda, glad to escape, darted away. 

Luckily for her, her cousins were already in 
the drawing-room, so that she had no one to 
" worry her," by asking questions, except Miss 
Egerton, who easily comprehended that slippery 
roads might have detained them, and to whom 
Eda confided her astonishment that it was 
unlady-like to be out after dark. Her history of 
all her adventures was given so simply, and the 
delight she expressed at having again seen the 
sea, was so genuine, that Miss Egerton had not 
the heart to scold her as she deserved. She 
only advised her to be more considerate for the 
future, and to remember her uncle's orders. 

^' And you think that I am really expected to 
appear at dessert," said Eda, after her kind 
iriend had helped her to undress, and had in- 
sisted on putting her in bed for half an hour^ 
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that she might he warmed and rested before 
going down stairs. ''I am so comfortable 
here/' 

" My dear, you must do as your uncle wishes ;" 
and Miss Egerton, taking up the candle, left the 
room. By-and-bye she returned with a large 
cup of hot coffee, which she desired Eda to 
drink. 

** Oh, how good of you. Miss Egerton ! Do 
you know,'' she added ingenuously, " I half hoped 
you meant to punish me, by leaving me alone in 
the dark. It is so much harder to bear kindness 
than scolding, when one has done wrong. I can 
bear a regular good scolding, but when you pet 
me and treat me so very very kindly, I get in a 
rage with myself, for having ever done anything 
to vex you.'* 

" I don't want you to get cold, Eda, it would 
be so troublesome." 

" Nay, Miss Egerton, you are pretending now 
that you did not mean to be kind, when you 
really did. But I should not mind having a 
cold if I had you to nurse me. I sometimes 
fancy it would be almost pleasant to be ill, if one 
had such a friend as you to take care of one." 

"My love, be gratefal for the blessing of 
health while you have it, and strive to preserve 
so precious a gift of God. Few know its value 
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till they are deprived of it, and then how eagerly 
do they desire its return !" 

" But nothing ever hurts me, dear Miss Eger- 
ton,'' said Eda, " so there really was no occasion 
for you to he tmxious on my account." 

'' That is a silly boast, my dear Eda. Besides 
it is not strictly true — your fall last summer was, 
you know, the origin of your frequent head- aches. 
A neglected cold might produce more serious 
consequences. In my opinion people are guilty 
of a species of suicide when they rashly try their 
strength or neglect their health." 

^' Poor little Janie seems to have adopted your 
ideas intuitively," Eda replied with a half inter- 
rogative smile. 

" I fear," Miss Egerton rejoined in a very 
serious tone, '' that she has more than mere fan- 
ciful causes for her anxiety about her own health, 
poor child. I suspect sometimes that her indo- 
lence, and many complainings, have some deeper 
root than idleness. But Eda, I hear your 
cousins in the school-room, you had better rise 
now.'' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



When the children were summoned to the 
dining-room after dinner, the hoys took their 
places as usual on either side of their mamma — 
the girls heside their father, but poor Eda knew 
not where to go. She glanced round the room, 
and saw no place of refuge. No one seemed to 
observe her, no one made room for her. SJie 
had no appointed place; she was only a poor 
relation, not one of the family ; and as these 
thoughts passed rapidly through her mind, she 
felt tempted to dart out of the room, and go back 
to Miss Egerton. But while she hesitated, her 
uncle — yes, to her surprise hex uncle — ^marked her 
embarrassment, and said, " Charles, can you not 
find a chair for your cousin ?*' 

'' I beg ten thousand pardons, my little cousin,'* 
he replied, moving his seat a few inches, so as 
to admit of another chair being edged in comer- 
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wise, between himself and his next neighbour. 
*' Do you think so small a space will admit a 
little girl like you ?" 

" I think we might give her an inch or two 
more," said the lady by whom he sat ; " there, my 
love, are you more comfortable now ?" she added, 
addressing Eda ; and her expression of counte- 
nance was so benevolent, and her voice so kind, 
that Eda smiled gratefully in return. 

Her new acquaintance seemed attracted by 
her smile, and looked at her keenly for a moment, 
and then observed, " I hope, my dear, you will 
not suffer from your wetting to-day. Mr. Camp- 
bell, may I advise a glass of wine for my little 
neighbour ; if I mistake not, she has been out 
in weather that would try the strength of most 
people." 

Mr. Campbell looked annoyed, but bade his 
son give his cousin some wine. 

Ah i*^ said a gentleman who sat opposite, 
I am glad to see the little runaway again. She 
is quite a heroine to be out in such weather, and 
at such an hour. I would fain hear her adven- 
tures. May I beg you to relate them. Miss — 
Miss—?" ' 

*' Morton,'' said her uncle very stiffly. 

'* Morton ?" repeated the lady near Eda, " 1 
thought there was something in your features and 
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countenance, my dear, that I ought to know ; you 
are very Hke your father." 

A smile hrightened the expression of Eda's 
face at these words, hut though her heart beat, 
and her eyes sparkled at finding some one who 
knew her father, she dared not speak, for the 
gentleman opposite still addressed her, and at- 
tracted towards her, at least so she fancied, the 
attention of the whole table. She had a kind of 
impression, that her new friend was asking her 
cousin Charles many questions regarding herself, 
hut her tormentor opposite spoke to her so con 
Btantly, and passed so many jests on young 
ladies, who liked sea shore rambles by gas-^light, 
that she really could not hear what any other 
person said. 

How easy it is to make oneaelf witty at a child's 
expense ! 

Eda's colour grew more deep every instant, 
and her dark eyes flashed indignantly, at being 
made the butt of all the company, but she did 
not vouchsafe a word of rejoinder. She sat 
silent and motionless, till Mr. Campbell again 
came to her rescue. 

"M'Kenzie," he said, "do let the child 
have a moment's relief from quizzing. She is 
country bred, and not yet accustomed to our 
town habits, — Eda, my dear, will you have some 
raisins T* 
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So unexpected a champion excited equal as- 
tonishment and gratitude in Eda s mind, and 
tears glistened in her eyes, as she thanked her 
uncle — indeed, it was difficult for her to com- 
mand her emotion, even so much as she did, for 
she was one who was instantaneously affected by 
a kind word. 

Mr. M'Eenzie saw that he had gone rather 
far, and eagerly followed Mr. Campbell's example, 
by offering Eda everything near him, and making 
the most absurd puns in every sentence he ad- 
dressed to her. Yet she was not sorry when the 
ladies quitted the dining-room, and she was no 
longer exposed to the observation which Mr. 
M'Eenzie's civilities attracted towards her. 

"Now, my love," said Mrs. M'Kenzie, (for 
much to Eda's surprise, she discovered tliat her 
kind neighbour at table, was her tormentor^s 
wife.) " Now, my love, we must, if you please, 
get a little acquainted. Your name is Eda Mor- 
ton, is it not ? Mine is Edith, or Eda M'Ken- 
zie, and I rather suspect you are my name- 
daughter, therefore I have a title to your friend- 
ship. I knew both your father and mother well, 
and I have long wished to know you too.'* 

Eda looked up in her face with a grateful 
smile. Oh ! how pleasant it is, in a strange 
place, and among strange faces, to find some 
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one person who knows more about you than your 
mere name ! One who has known, and cared 
for those you have loved — and who can, and 
does, talk to you of all who were dearest to you 
in this world. Then, as in Eda and Mrs. 
M'Eenzie's case, acquaintance soon changes 
into friendship. 

Mrs. M'Kenzie kn^ew Aunt Bess too, and 
longed very much indeed, Eda afterwards told 
Miss Egerton, to become acquainted with Angus, 
and inquired where he was now, and what he 
was doing, and what he meant to do. Then she 
hoped that Eda would come and see her, when- 
ever her aunt could spare her, and said that she 
wished Angus to visit her also. " So after all. 
Miss Egerton, was not it just as well, that 
I didn'*t know that it was unlike a lady to 
be out so late, when it has gained me so kind a 
friend ?" 

Miss Egerton said, that no doubt she would 
have become acquainted with Mrs. M'Eenzie 
under any circumstances. Eda, however, chose 
to think that she was now quite justified in her 
late conduct ; at least she thought so that night, 
but when the twins arose the next morning with 
bad sore-throats, and when they were detained 
from school for a week in consequence, and when 
they were continually getting into scrapes for 
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making a ncnse, and tfaeir fiuher '* wished those 
boys had no one to excite tliem to do foolish 
things/' and looked directly at his niece, Eda 
began to suspect that after all there might be 
impradoice, as well as ^^ umladif-Uke-ne^M^ in 
staying oot so late on a winter's erening. 

In time, however, the 8ore*throats were cored, 
the evils of the Trinity expedition were for- 
gotten, and every thing retomed to its old aeons- 
tomed routine, except that many of the Sator- 
da/s rambles, daring the dark months of winter, 
ended at Hillside, where the M'Kenzies lived. 
It was only a mile firom the end of Princes Street 
and they were always welcome there, the boys 
not only for their mother^s sake, bat also as 
Eda's especial Mends. What a laxary it was to 
her to have the power, which Mrs. M'Kenzie 
afforded her, of once more bestowing pleasure 
on others ! 

And thus rolled away the dreariest part of the 
winter, without any great incidents, yet not un- 
happily to Eda, for she was busy and daily 
gaining ground on the good opinion of her go- 
verness and cousins. 

There was but one interruption of the mono* 
tony of her school life, and that was a very happy 
one,— a week she spent with the M^Kenzies, 
from Obristmas to New- Year's day. She was 
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indeed happy then, for her own darling brother 
Angus was invited to meet her ; they were thus 
once more together, and what more had she to 
desire ? 

It was like a bit of their old life, she said ; not 
that Hillside was at all like Strathdhu, but it 
was an old-fashioned house, and still more un- 
like Albyn Place, 

Then they had ponies to ride, and a little, 
little Loch to skate on, and a carriage to drive 
about in, and Mrs. M'Kenzie seemed to un- 
derstand exactly how to make them happy. She 
allowed them to be as much together as they 
liked, and as to Mr. M'Kenzie, Eda had quite 
forgotten that she had ever been vexed by his 
'^ comical love of quizzing." 

Oh ! that happy week ! Her cousins pitied 
her for not having gone, as they did, to see the 
pantomime, but she could not pity herself, she 
had felt so happy, and so *' at home " at Hill- 
side. Home ! Alas, Albyn Place was home 
now, and Angus must return to college, and she 
to her lessons. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Winter had passed away^ the first tinge of 
spring had tinted the trees, the first buds begun 
to burst upon the hawthorn bushes, and £da 
pined for the country. Even the Saturday ram- 
bles were insufficient to satisfy her craving for 
green fields and hills. The flowers she gathered 
on her walks were not like those on her own 
Loch-side. She panted for freedom to escape 
from town with all its houses and pavement. 
" Oh ! to be in a boat once more !'* 
The boys reminded her of their long formed 
project : why should they not put it in execution 
now ? Eda was tempted, sorely tempted, to 
comply with their wishes, but the last few months 
had taught her that other things besides her own 
gratification ought to be considered, and she 
refused to go unless she had Miss Egerton^s 
sanction. 
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William and Edmund murmured, but expe- 
rience had long since shown them, that Eda 
was immoveable when she was sure she was doing 
right. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the 
one expedition to Trinity had taught Eda a pru- 
dence so foreign to her natural character. Oh 
no ! many, many had been their Saturday scrapes, 
and many a time had she drawn down upon 
herself the dreaded reproof of being unlady-like. 
One day they had carried off Jane without per- 
mission, and taken her to see a Panorama! 
Nothing could be more unlady-like! 

Another day they had gone to see the skating 
at Duddingstone Loch, and Eda had been stand- 
ing on the bank for an hour alone watching the 
boys, till a gentleman came up, and civilly 
inquired whether he could assist hereto join her 
party ; and this, Mrs. Campbell told her, proved 
that she must have been in a position which was 
most unlady-like. 

"•But, dear aunt," said Eda in despair, **how 
am I to know what is lady-like, and what is not ? 
In Strathdhu I might ride about, or row about 
for hours, and no one objected." 

"Let me try to solve your difficulties, Eda. 
At Strathdhu, you were in your own grounds : 
and though, perhaps, I should not even there 
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have encouraged my daughters to be so very 
manly in their tastes and pursuits^ still there you 
were less liable to remark and animadversion. 
But here in a town it is necessary to be more 
guarded. What a young lady should aim at, is 
not only to he goody but to pass through the 
world without attracting any great degree of ob- 
servation. Try, my love, to avoid eccentricities 
of every kind, they are always distasteful, but 
especially so in a woman." 

" But, aunt, it would be duplicity in me were 
I to pretend to like walking up and down George 
Street, when really I would much rather be with 
the boys." 

** But, Eda, you cannot always be with the 
boys, and if you do not begin to control your 
inclinations now, you will not be able to command 
them when you become a woman. As it is, you 
are vexed when Charles calls you a tomboy, yet 
if you are so in reality, T cannot prevent him 
from calling you so. And also, my dear, you 
ought to recollect, when you are about to under- 
take such strange expeditions, how unhappy 
you might make those at home, if any accident 
were to happen to you, and prevent your return, 
and there was no way of discovering where you 
had gone. I think your Saturday rambles might 
be quite as pleasant, were you to tell Miss Eger- 
ton or me, where you were going." 
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Eda was grateful for being reasoned with, in- 
stead of '' scolded at,^ so she determined hence- 
forth to be prudent, and also to impart to some 
one " their whereabouts." 

She therefore went direct to Miss Egerton, 
showed her her purse, and told her that the boys 
and she had for months set their heads on a 
boating expedition to Inchcolm ; that they had 
made all the necessary inquiries, and meant on 
that day to set off. They could not be home till 
seven or eight o'clock, but the evenings were 
long now, and if she knew where they were gone, 
there could be no harm in it. 

Miss Egerton listened in dismay, "Child!" 
she exclaimed, " I am most thankful that you 
have told me your intention. I never heard 
of anything so insane— you really must not go." 

" Not go !" 

" Certainly not." 

" How can you know whether the boat is sea- 
worthy or not ?" asked Henrietta. 

Eda laughed aloud. "Not know thaty when 
I have lived my whole life on a Loch-side !" 

" But there are many other objections, Eda," 
said Miss Egerton. " In short, 1 forbid you to 
do any thing so absurd." 

It was almost the first time that Miss Egerton 
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had spoken so authoritatively^ and Eda's pride 
was wounded by her words and manner. 

" I thought," she hastily answered, " you 
made it a rule not to interfere with our Satur- 
day's amusements ; at least, so you say to Hen- 
rietta ; hut, to be sure, I am only Eda Morton !" 
And she turned angrily away. 

" Eda, you will by-and-bye regret having 
said this," replied her governess very quietly. 

^^ But, Miss Egerton, I don't think it at all 
just in yoii to forbid my doing as I like on 
Saturday. Mrs. Campbell said she would like 
me to say where we were going. She never said 
you mightybrhid me." 

" You may be sure, Eda, that I only do so 
for your own sake." 

Eda was silent, but still looked very angry. 
At last she broke forth — " And what am I to 
say to the boys, supposing I choose to consider 
your commands binding ?^ 

" Say that you promised your aunt not to lead 
them into scrapes, and that you must hold to 
your word." 

'^ Why did you not say that to me myself, 
Miss Egerton ?'' asked Eda, a little more mildly, 
" you know I pride myself on holding to my 
promise." 

" If you were to pride yourself on obedience 
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a b'ttle more, Eda, it would make your gover- 
ness's labours much more easy. I have been 
accustomed to consider that young people should 
obey at once, without demanding why." 

" But if you knew that putting a thing in one 
particular way made it more easy for me to 
yield, why not put it so, instead of forbidding 
me ? I hate so to be commanded/' 

" I have told you before, my dear, that implicit 
obedience is a very necessary thing in this world 
for all to learn. Suppose, for instance, that 
every soldier were to argue with his commander 
as to the expediency or necessity of his orders^ 
where would subordination be T* 

" But I have another way of putting it, Miss 
Egerton. Suppose you were to tell me to do a 
thing against my conscience, what should I do 
then r 

" 1 hope that is very improbable, Eda !" 
But for argument's sake, suppose it. " 
I do wish," interrupted Henrietta, who had 
been standing for some moments before her gover- 
ness with some skeins of Berlin wool in her hand — 
'^ I do wish Eda, that you would leave off argu- 
ing, it is so very unlady-like." 

Eda raised her eyebrows in silence. Miss 
Egerton signed to Henrietta to have a moment's 
patience^ while she replied, '* Beason and reli- 
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gioD, my dear Eda^ would both guide you in such 
a situation as you suppose. We all know that 
our first duty is to our God, our next to the 
governors under whom his Providence has placed 
us." 

^' I am sure, Eda, you might have known that 
without asking so foolish a question/* said 
Henrietta. '*Miss Egerton, can you tell me 
which colour would look best for my Queen's robe 
— the scarlet red, or rose red ?" 

'' Oh, do wait one moment, Henrietta, until 
I get Miss Egerton to help me out of this diffi- 
culty. I have promised my aunt, not to get the 
boys into a scrape, and I have promised the boys 
to go with them to Inchcolm, which must I hold 
to?" 

"Which promise do you think most binding 
upon you, Eda ?" 

"Miss Egerton," said Henrietta pettishly, 
" pray do attend to me for one instant. I can- 
not go on with my work unless you decide for 
me, scarlet or rose ?" 

Miss Egerton, after gently rebuking her pupil's 
impatience, looked at the pattern, and decided 
on the scarlet. Eda in the interim cogitated in 
silence. 

" I really don't know," she said at last. "Do 
help me — scarlet or rose — oh, what nonsense !" 
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"I'll tell you," whispered Georgina; "Your 
promise to the boys could only stand if you kept 
to mamma's conditions." 

Eda's face glowed with gratitude. "Thank 
you Georgina, you are right. How stupid of 
me not to think of this before." 

" Henrietta's pattern confused you," said Miss 
Egerton, " and you were puzzled by two pro- 
mises; now the one promise was conditional 
on the other, and you had better persuade the 
boys to see the matter in the same light as you 
do." 

Eda quitted the room, and was absent for 
a considerable time; when she returned, she 
had taken off her bonnet, and looked much dis- 
tressed. 

** Well, what is wrong now ?" asked Hen* 
rietta, struck by her gloomy look. 

" They have gone off without me !" 

" To Inohcolm ?" 

" I don't know. I could not get them to tell 
me. They only accused me of breaking my pro- 
mise, and went off in a rage ! What am I to 
do?" 

" They must, I fear, take their own way," said 
Miss Egerton. 

" One comfort," continued Eda, " is, that the 
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purse is here, and I don't think they can execute 
their plan without it.'* 

"Oh no, Vm sure they canV said Hen- 
rietta. " Is it not time for me to go out with 
mamma ? What o'clock is it, Janie ?" 

" What shall you do to-day, Eda," said Geor- 
gina, compassionating her cousin^s woe-hegone 
look? 

" I don't know." 

" Will you let me be your companion ? Only 
Henrietta goes with mamma, and neither Miss 
Egerton nor Jane wish to go beyond the gardens." 

** Oh ! I shall be so much obliged to you, if 
you will go with me. You won't disapprove. Miss 
Egerton ?" 

" Far from it, my love ;** and the two girls has- 
tened to prepare for their walk. 

*' Now, Eda,'' said Georgina, " whither shall 
we bend our steps ?*' 

" I scarcely know. I wish very much to go 
to Trinity, to see that the boys are safe ; but 
you can't walk so far, and I doubt if my aunt 
would approve of our going alone." 

" You are not really anxious about the boys ?" 

" Indeed I am very anxious. They were so 
angry with me for * cliping,' * as they called it, 

* Tale-bearing. 
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and refused to listen to my remonstrances. I 
am really unhappy about tbem, for I do know 
something about boating. 

'Til tell you what we might do, and that 
without making either mamma or Miss Egerton 
anxious, — we might persuade Charles to take us 
down to Newhaven." 

" Oh ! no, don't do that." 

" Why not ? I am sure he will come, if we 
ask him ; he is very good-natured." 

Eda was silent ; she hesitated between her dis- 
like to be under any obligation to " Strathdhu,'* 
and her desire to be assured of the boys' safety* 
At last she said, '' Well^ I suppose yours is the 
wisest plan, but pray don't let your brother fancy 
that I proposed it." 

Georgina laughed as she said — " I can't un- 
derstand why you are so shy with Charles. I 
am sure there is no occasion to be so. He con- 
siders you quite as one of his sisters." 

Eda made no answer. It might be so, she 
could not tell, but one thing she did know, that 
whereas at Strathdhu he had always been *^ extra 
civil " to her, he was not so in Edinburgh. He 
treated her like a mere child now, and it vexed 
her more than she chose to express. 

G-eorgina went to her brother, and telling him 
how matters stood, easily prevailed upon him to 
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accompany them. So a message was despatched 
to the school-room, to say that they had gone 
out with him, hut no allusion was made to the 
ohject they had in view, lest they should alarm 
others unnecessarily. 

Georgina looked quite elated, when her grown- 
up hrother offered her his arm, hut when he said 
to his cousin, *' I fear, Eda, that it would be 
more a fatigue than any assistance to you, if I 
were to ask you to hang on my other arm, but 
if you like, we can walk hand- in-hand like good 
little children," Eda reddened. 

" Nothing but child to me," she thought as 
she declined his proposal, and shrunk close to 
Georgina^s other side. How very small it made 
her feel to he walking with her two gigantic cou- 
sins, she who was so tall, compared with her fa- 
vourite companions, Edmund and William. But 
her anxiety on their account gradually usurped 
her attention, not only from herself, but from 
all around her. She had some confused idea 
that Georgina talked and laughed, and looked 
more intelligent than usual, but at length Strath- 
dhu hailed a cab, declaring he was quite tired, 
he was sure Georgina was equally so, and 
Tomboy must for once consent to be driven ; 
and when they all got in, there was such a rat- 
tling and jingling as they went speedily along. 
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that Eda's ideas got more indistinct than ever 
as to the topics on which her cousins chatted 
together. 

When they came within sight of the sea, she 
as eagerly scanned every boat visible on its sur- 
face between the shore and Inchcolm, as if she ■ 
expected to recognize Edmund and William at so 
great a distance. 

At her suggestion, they went first to the place 
where they had intended to hire the boat, — it was 
gone full an hour before. Eda trembled, and 
felt as if it were only now that she had really 
known her own fears for their safety — " Oh ! 
could they not follow them, was it impossible to 
overtake them ?" and she put her purse into her 
cousin's hand, begging him to get another boat. 

It was Saturday, and not one was to be had, 
so there was nothing for it but " to try patience," 
as little Beatrice would have said, and go home. 

Eda entreated that they might first take one 
turn on the stone pier — perhaps she might see 
their boat ! 

" We may go there certainly, but I don't think 
that even your eyes, my little coz, could recognize 
two mites like the boys, so far off." 

Eda was grateful for the permission, and 

instantly availed herself of it to mount to the 

highest part of the pier, that she might command 
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the most extensive vie^. How different were 
her feelings now, to the happy careless pleasure 
she had enjoyed there, on a former occasion f 
At length she had learnt to dread the perils of 
the deep, hut for the hoys only ; had she been 
with them, she should have had no fears, but 
they were so unskilled in boating. 

Her anxious thoughts soon gave way to an 
exclamation of pleased surprise, and attracted to- 
wards her the attention of her cousins, who had 
involuntarily turned away, when they saw her 
standing on the extreme edge of the pier, looking 
round her without the slightest appearance of 
nervousness or giddiness. Now^, however, Charles 
advanced to where Eda was standing, and looked 
to the spot to which she pointed — and there, to 
be sure, lay a boat at anchor, and in it sat the 
twins leisurely fishing. 

They were soon hailed, and in a shorter time 
than Georgina conceived it possible, the three 
new-comers were in the boat along with them, 
too glad to find them safe to be able to scold 
them as they deserved. 

Charles, indeed, tried what he could do in 
that way, and looked as much like an elder 
brother as possible, while he descanted on the 
impropriety of their behaviour in leaving their 
cousin in so painful a state of anxiety regarding 
them. 
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At last he induced them to give up their 
fishing several hours sooner than they had pro- 
posed, and to return quietly, in time to dress for 
dinner. 

They yielded, because they had already caught 
a nice dish of fish, and they rather wished to 
surprise mamma by its appearance at dinner. 

They certainly did surprise mamma and papa 
too, but they were also a good deal surprised 
themselves, when Mr. Campbell rebuked them 
severely for their wickedness and disobedience in 
going into a boat, when he had decidedly forbid- 
den them to do so even at Strathdhu, where they 
were less liable to accidents than they could be 
at Newhaven. It was only their brother^s inter- 
cession which saved them firom a very severe 
punishment. 

Mr. Campbell then turned to Eda, and said, 
" I am truly glad to hear that you were not im- 
plicated in this scrape. I have inquired into 
your behaviour, and have found it excellent 
throughout the business. You have shown good 
sense, good feeling, and what is better, a strong 
sense of the duty of obedience." 

Eda coloured, as she replied, " I owe it all to 

Georgina, and — and — my cousin'^s good-nature." 

" No, Eda," said Mrs. Campbell, " not all, but 

we like you the better, my child, for not taking 
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more praise than is strictly your due." And she 
pushed hack Eda s clustering curls, and affec- 
tionately kissed her forehead. 

" I trust," said Mr. Campbell, " that one day 
we shall feel pride in having heen the means — at 
least in part — of making Eda Morton deserve 
the name of a young lady." 

" I wish that my uncle had not said that,'^ 
thought Eda. " I would rather he had wished 
me to he a wise and good woman, since I cannot 
he a man/* 

" You don't seem to relish my father's compli- 
ment, my little cousin," whispered Charles, " but 
I assure you, I think it comprehends all that is 
good and loveahle." 

" What could he mean !" 

Eda applied afterwards to Miss Egerton for a 
solution to the enigma. 

" Perhaps, my love, that if you become all 
that a young lady ought to he — ^wise, good, 
gentle, thoughtful, accomplished, gracefiil, sen- 
sible—'* 

" Oh, stop, dear Miss Egerton, I never can be 
all that. I — the ' tomboy !' impossible." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The latter end of July came at last, the period 
to which Eda had long looked forward, as that 
which was to emancipate her from town, from 
lessons, from all she had so much dreaded when 
she had pictured what her life was to be in Edin- 
burgh, 

The time had not indeed passed so tediously 
as she had then anticipated : still she did long to 
be at home once more, to be free from control, to 
be again alone with Angus and aunt Bess — to be 
restored to the pleasures of a country life, and to 
the sights and sounds so intimately connected in 
her mind with happiness and Loch Dhu. 

The last fortnight in town was a severe trial 
to her patiei^?e — ^biit she found some comfort in 
sympathy with Edmund and William, who were 
in all the anxieties attendant upon the examina- 
tion of their classes at the Academy, and the 
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consequent distribution of prizes. What a 
delight it was to her to have the power of under- 
standing all their difficulties ! She had gone 
along with them in all their lessons, she knew 
what were their weak points, and what their 
strong, and could enter alike into their delight 
when the master of their class fixed upon them 
to give the translation of the death of Patroclus, 
and the combat between Achilles and Hector; 
and their vexation when they failed in discover- 
ing a difficult problem given them to solve. 

They were both to carry home prizes, but as 
their mother was afraid of a headache, she could 
not go to the Exhibition (as all Edinburgh 
people well know the final examination and 
awarding of prizes at the new academy is called.) 

The Miss Campbells did not wish to endure 
the fatigue and heat " only to see the boys get 
their prizes," and Eda began to fear that she 
should have no opportunity of making use of the 
ticket the twins had given her. To her surprise, 
Charles Campbell offered to take care of her 
when he went himself " to give his countenance 
to the youngsters." 

It was the first time that she had received any 
peculiar civility from her cousin since they had 
been in town, and in spite of her interest in the 
** Exhibition," she had also a kind of curiosity as 
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to the style in which he would treat her. Instead 
of bestowing upon her his former high-flown com- 
pliments, he had of late never complimented her 
at all; indeed he scarcely ever spoke to her, 
seeming to consider her as a mere school-girl, 
and therefore quite unworthy of his valuable 
attentions or conversation. To a proud sensi- 
tive girl like Eda, this was a severe mortification. 
In the school-room she could bear to be looked 
upon as a child, but elsewhere she still felt 
herself almost a woman, and the behaviour of 
her cousin by no means raised him in her esti- 
mation. She thought of it more than she cared 
to avow, even to herself; and, as it frequently 
happens in other and more important events in 
life, she brooded over it so long in silence, that 
she taught herself to consider it a deep ofience, 
and one which justified the dislike, which from 
the first she had felt towards him, and thus she 
recurred to her old habit of looking on all that 
Strathdhu did with a jaundiced eye. She fancied 
slights where none were intended ; she took no 
note of the many little kindnesses shown to her 
in company with his sisters; or, muttered to her- 
self, '' he does this for me, only because it would 
be too marked to overlook me altogether." 
Once, when talking confidentially with Miss 
Egerton, she had told her how evident her 
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cousin's dislike was, and hinted that he took 
every opportunity of mortifying her and vexing 
her ; but this announcement had been received 
with such a burst of merriment, that she had 
careAilly avoided ever alluding to it again. And 
thus the wicked feeling grew up in her heart, 
and flourished unseen by her kind friends, and 
uncombated by herself. 

The idea, too, that he should return with them 
to Strathdhu, and should again usurp great 
part of Angus's time, rankled in her mind, and 
added to her many fanciful causes of dislike to 
him. 

A few days before the Exhibition, however, her 
feelings had been somewhat mollified in conse- 
quence of a piece of information imparted to her 
by Jane, which was, that instead of accompany- 
ing them to the Highlands, he was about to pro- 
ceed to the Continent with Sir Hugh Drummond 
and Mr. Heron. " How long is he to be away ?" 
£da eagerly asked, and when poor Jane, in a 
melancholy tone — for she was a great pet of her 
brother's — ^replied, '' Possibly till the end of Sep- 
tember," Eda s delight was great indeed, though 
she restrained any expression of her pleasure, 
lest she should thereby pain her favourite 
cousin. 

After this, came the proposal that she should 
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accompany him to the Exhibition. Had it been 
made a day or two sooner, it would have cost her 
a mighty struggle, whether to accept a favour 
from him, or to deprive herself of seeing her own 
boys receive their prizes ; but now she scarcely 
hesitated a moment ere she gave her gracious 
assent. 

She, Strathdhu, and the twins, walked down 
together to the new Academy. When they 
arrived there. Charles found her a comfortable 
place near her kind fidend, Mrs M'Kenzie, and 
having thus rid himself of all responsibility on 
her account, he left her there, while b© joined a 
party of his friends at the other end of the Hall. 
The boys escorted J^da home, and her anxiety 
about *' how she should get on alone with Strath- 
dhu '^ was quite unnecessary ; he had seen that 
she was w^ll taken care of, and then left her ! 
'' It was very pa^tural of him certainly/' she 

thought, but but it vexed her, for if the 

trutii be told, she had expected some of his old 
attentions towards her. 

How often do such trifles affect those even 
older than £da, who seek much, expect much, 
and therefore are disappointed ! Happy are those 
who are lowly in their own esteem, who are 
grateful for kindnesses received, instead of 
dwelling on what have been withheld. 
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That afternoon it chanced that Eda was alone 
in the drawing-room, when her cousin Charles 
entered, and asked where Hetty and Georgie 
were. 

" They are gone out with my aunt." 

" Then perhaps you will hem these handker- 
chiefs for me?" he said, giving her a small 
packet he held in his hand. " You have nothing 
very particular to do ?" 

" Nothing,** she replied, her natural inclination 
to be of use combining with her desire to repay 
the obligation the morning's kindness had im- 
posed upon her. 

" Well, I shall feel much obliged if you can 
let me have them before 1 leave home." He 
was quitting the room, when, as if a sudden 
thought had crossed his mind, he turned and 
said, '* and if you are a good child and hem them 
neatly, I shall give you a reward.'* 

" Oh thank you, I don't require that.** 

" It is something for Angus — you can't refuse 
that,*' he replied ; and he smiled so pleasantly as 
he said the words, that Eda felt a pang of 
remorse for all the evil feelings she had nourished 
against him. 

The last few days had been very bustling ones 
at Albyn Place. There were many arrangements 
to be made in preparation for the departure 
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of the family to the Highlands, and of Strath- 
dhu to the Continent. But it was all over at 
last ; the children were sent ofif first under Miss 
Egerton's care, and Eda, Mrs. Campbell, Hen- 
rietta, and Georgina, were seated together in the 
drawing-room the evening before their departure, 
when Mrs. Campbell, turning to her niece, 
observed, *' So, Eda, you are determined to return 
to the cottage, and to your old haunts and habits, 
instead of making your home at Strathdhu ?" 

" Yes — quite determined," she replied ; but 
seeing Mrs. Campbell look vexed, she added, *' 1 
hope you don't think me ungrateful, dear aunt, 
in being so obstinate on this point — but I have 
reasons." She stopped, blushed, and after a 
moments hesitation, added — " which I cannot 
explain to you — ^but though I may resume my 
old haunts, and habits too perhaps, I shall never 
forget your kindness to me." 

*^Nay, my love, during your holidays you may 
do exactly as you please, I have no wish to 
control you in any way." 

" May I indeed do exactly as I please ? Then 
I shall please to be as much with you all, as my 
other duties will permit. Aye, Henrietta, laugh 
if you like' — ^but I think it is a duty to keep up 
old habits and occupations which were taught 
me by those who are gone/* 
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Henrietta declared that she had not laughed^ 
though she confessed it did seem strange to her 
that her cousin should think of resuming them, 
after she had once enjoyed the more ladylike and 
less masculine pursuits of a town life." 

Eda's lip curled contemptuously, but Geor- 
gina good-naturedly observed that by duties her 
cousin probably meant her attendance on the 
poor of Strathdhu, which certainly was a habit 
well worthy of being encouraged. This kind 
intervention restored Eda to her self-possession, 
and good-humour ; she gave Georgina a grateftd 
smile, and said — "Yes, that is partly what I 
meant. But besides that, I cannot think it 
would be right to give up my other highland 
pursuits either. They may come to be useful to 
me one day. Who knows ?** 

"Shooting with bows and arrows, or even 
guns and pistols, is certainly very likely ' to be 
of use^ to a young lady," said Henrietta satiri- 
cally, " and so are those immense long stretches 
of walks." 

" They don t suit your taste, Henrietta," said 
her mother gravely, "but remember, my love, 
that habit is second nature, and that youroousin 
has from infancy been accustomed to them. It 
is as natural for her to be fond of active sports, 
as for you to love woriung or reading. But 
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now, Eda, I should be glad to hear what you 
would like to do." 

** I was only going to say that I should wish to 
spend most of my time with you all, but don't — 
pray don't, ask me to sleep at Strathdhu." 

'' Perhaps my little cousin has some supersti- 
tion connected with Strathdhu," said Charles 
Campbell^ who had that moment entered the 
room. 

Eda turned hastily round as he spoke, and 
gave him an inquiring look, but she could dis* 
cover no concealed meaning, even in the laugh- 
ing, mocking gleam of his eye; she therefore 
answered very seriously — " No, I have no super- 
stition connected with it. Angus tells me it is 
a mere passing whim, but I don't agree with 
him." 

"Luckily/* said her aunt in an indifferent 
tone, " it is not a matter of much moment, and, 
as I said before, you have my full permission to 
spend your holidays as you choose. What say 
you, girls, to going now to bed ? We must all 
be early risers to-morrow.'* 

Eda rose, and folding up the handkerchief she 
was hemming, '' I have finished it just in time,^' 
she said, giving it to Strathdhu, " this is the last, 
I think.'' 

** Yes, thank you, Eda. And now there is the 
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reward I promised you. The chain of your 
hair which I got for your brother, and which 
I only wore that day to provoke my little cousin. 
Am I forgiven ?" 

pda coloured violently. "Thank you," she 
said, " as I saw vou never wore it after the first 
day, I often intended to ask you to give it to 
Angus. I am not the less obliged to you for 
restoring it to me unasked." 

" I should have done so sooner, but to tell 
you the truth, I utterly forgot it was still in my 
possession, till the other day, when opening my 
pocket-book, where I put it the day you accused 
me of stealing it, I found it — and there," giving 
her a folded paper, " it is safe — ^by the way, I 
have put Angus's shooting licence in the same 
paper. Good-bye, Eda, I shall be gone before 
you are up to-morrow." 

Eda shook hands with him cordially, and she 
tried to thank him for his kindness to Angus, 
but her lip quivered, and she could not speak* 

" What do you mean by setting off so early ?" 
asked Mrs. Campbell hastily ; " and, Charles, 
what is all this nonsense about a hair-chain ?" 

These words, followed by a laugh from Strath- 
dhii, rung on Eda's ear, as she closed the draw- 
ing-room door behind her, and they did away 
with much of the gratitude which bad suddenly 
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sprung up in her mind in favour of her cousin. 
However, she very wisely went immediately to 
hed, and tried to check all thoughts of Strath- 
dhu's strangely mortifying, and yet kind beha- 
viour to her, by the flattering consideration, that 
though he still treated her like an untamed tom- 
boy, Her uncle must think her improved, or he 
would never have proposed — as he had done — 
that Eda should be included in the party who 
were to accompany Mrs. Campbell and himself 
by land to Strathdhu. 

Happy were Eda s dreams that night, though 
there were some confused fancies in them, about 
a gun that would not go off, because it had a 
hair-chain tangled round it, and somebody said a 
hair-trigger would have been better ; but in spite 
of this little disturbance, her dreams were happy 
ones; and her spirits, the succeeding day, rose 
to such a height, that even Mr. Campbell's pre- 
sence failed to quench the eloquence with which 
she expatiated on the delight she should experi- 
ence in being once more in the Highlands, once 
more at home, and free as the wind. 

" Poor Eda," said her aunt, " I fear that you 
must have passed a wretched existence while 
under our roof?" 

"You do not think so really?" she replied^ 
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springing up from her place in the carriage, and 
yehemently seizing her aunt's hand. 

" Eda," said Mr. Campbell sharply, " I wish 
you were less impetuous. Do learn to think 
before you act. It is very dangerous to start up 
in a carriage/' 

At this rebuke, Eda sat down again, and for a 
few minutes was perfectly quiet and silent^ and 
seemed in a fit of complete abstraction. At 
length she muttered inadyertently, so loud as to 
be heard, " Well, it is one comfort however, that 
Strathdhu is gone abroad."^ 

Mrs. Campbell looked up in surprise at the 
tone of satisfaction in which these words were 
uttered; the girls tittered^ and their father 
gravely laid down the book he was reading, and 
fixing his penetrating grey eyes on his niece — 
who, roused by the laughter of her cousins, was 
now uncomfortably conscious of the blunder she 
had committed — ^he asked very sternly why she 
expressed so much pleasure at the idea of his 
son's absence. 

Eda tried to explain away the apparent un- 
kindness of her satis&ction, at what weus a cause 
of ^distress to her uncle's family, but she could 
not put two words together. Again Mr. Camp- 
bell inquired, '' May I ask Miss Morton whether 
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there is any cause for your expressions of 
pleasure ? Has my son offended you in any 
way ?" 

No,*' she replied. 

Then why do you desire his absence ?'' 
"Because — because — I want Angus all to 
myself," she bluntly exclaimed. 

" And you suppose that your brother s society 
is essential to the happiness of my son?' That 
the laird of Strathdhu can find no friend except 
his cousin ? Let me remind you with whom he 
is now about to travel, and assure you that it 
was Charles's kind-heartedness only, which in- 
duced him to make Angus Morton his chosen 
companion. His present associates/' 

" You don't understand me," interrupted Eda, 
whose colour was now fiery red. "I had not the 
most distant intention of saying that my cousin 
was not kind, very kind to Angus, but still 
Angus is my brother, my only brother, and I 
have always, till lately, been his first object. 
Last year, though, when my cousin was at Strath- 
dhu, Angus was always shooting with him, or 
fishing with him, and I scarcely ever had him to 
myself." 

Mrs. Campbell here remarked, that it was a 
pity that Eda should encourage the extreme 
jealousy she had of any person, she loved 
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finding pleasure in the society of any one but 
herself. It would, she said, render her life mise- 
rable if she yielded to it ; and jealousy was so 
insidious a passion, that it was certain to in- 
crease rapidly if not checked in the bud. It was 
a weed that had poisoned the existence of many 
who, but for its baneful influence, might have 
led happy and useful lives. 

Her aunt^s words recalled to Eda*s mind what 
Miss Egerton had said on the same subject, and 
she looked down confused. Henrietta and Geor- 
gina were sorry for her, and said that it was 
natural that she should be excited at the thought 
of being released from lessons for two months — 
and that, probably, she had not been aware of 
the full force of the words she had used ; and 
before Mr. Campbell could say that he had fre- 
quently reproved her for want of due considera- 
tion in word and deed, Georgina added, that 
certainly their brother Charles was a formidable 
rival to any one in the affection of those he 
wished to please. 

This remark, though it did not satisfy Eda, 
softened Mr. Campbell, and he observed that it 
seemed strange to him, that his niece should not 
rather have expressed soitow that her brother 
should be this summer deprived of the pleasure 
of his cousin's society. Hitherto, indeed, he 
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had imagined that Eda had considered Strath- 
dhu's companionship as an honour to Angus, as 
indeed, it was. 

" In what respect an honour ?*' said Eda, her 
highland blood roused, by the patronizing tone 
in which her uncle spoke. "Do you mean to 
say, that because Charles Campbell happens to 
be heir of Strathdhu, and therefore rich, he may 
look down upon my brother ?" 

" Eda, Eda !'* said her aunt, " recollect your- 
self." 

** I do recollect myself," said the impetuous 
girl, no longer trying to repress her long-che- 
rished dislike to her cousin Charles, " and I 
know that as regards family ^ the Mortons are 
an older race by far than the Campbells of 
Strathdhu ; and I don't see that gold entitles you 
to look down on us." 

" Upon my word. Miss Morton," said Mr. 
Campbell, raising his eyebrows with compas- 
sionate emphasis — " I had no idea that you were 
persons of such importance — I really regret that 
we have been forced to require you to associate 
with those so much beneath you ; but so long as 
you are my ward, I fear I must still do you the 
injury of keeping you under my roof !" Then 
in a still harsher tone, he added, — " But let me 
tell you this plainly. Had I sooner had a sus- 
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picion of the feelings with which you consider 
us, I should have acted very diflferently from 
what I have done. I should have considered it 
my duty to combat this false pride, I should 
have resisted Charles's well-meant persuasions, 
to indulge your brother with a university educa- 
tion. I should have insisted on his entering a 
commercial house at once, and that would have 
shown him his true position. Pride and poverty, 
Scotland's curse from generation to generation ! 
But it may not yet be too late." 

The rapidity with which all this had been 
uttered, the expression of his eyes, and the dark 
frown on his brow, struck terror even to the soul 
of the usually dauntless Eda. She dared not 
answer him. As if in one instant, there flashed 
before her the possible results of her imprudent 
speech. She remembered that her uncle was 
Angus's guardian, that on him her brother was 
entirely dependant during his minority, and 
throwing herself back in the carriage, and cover- 
ing her face with her hands, she burst into tears. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

For a time Eda was haunted by the fear that 
some evil might arise from the scene described 
in the last chapter. Every day she expected 
that Angus should receive an intimation from 
her uncle, that he must give up his hopes of a 
university education, and become a mercantile 
man ; and every invitation for him to dine at 
Strathdhu was given, she felt convinced, for the 
express purpose of communicating this dreaded 
intelligence. 

But time passed on, her fault seemed for- 
gotten, and her fears gave way beneath the cheer- 
ing influence of her brother and aunt's society, 
and the resumption of the pleasures, occupations, 
and duties of her highland home. At the cot- 
tage, her return was hailed with delight by all, 
especially by May; and when all anxiety for 
Angus was set at rest, Eda was perfectly happy- 
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Perhaps she the more enjoyed her present 
freedom, by the contrast with her recent town 
life. 

When Angus was engaged, either by his stu- 
dies, or by sports too violent for her to partake 
of, she had the twins with her, and this year 
she was permitted to take them out in the boat 
without the boatman. They rowed together, 
sailed together, scrambled together, and some- 
times studied together, and in all these amuse- 
ments, for even their studies were amusements 
then, Angus assisted and encouraged them, 
and Mr. Campbell had such confidence in him, 
that if he were of the party the twins were per- 
mitted to go wherever Eda pleased. 

The pride she took in the improvement of her 
young companions was very great. She taught 
them all she knew, she imbued them with her 
own love of the country, and of the highlands. 
She pointed out to them the loveliest views, drew 
their attention to the ever- varying beauties which 
a cloud, a wreath of mist, a gleam of sunshine, 
can bestow on the scenery of a mountain-land. 
And while she did all this she unconsciously 
filled their minds with the best part of poetry, 
a real love of the sublime and beautiful. She 
also strove to instil into their minds a patriotic 
spirity by relating to them the wild legends con-^ 
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uected with every cave, aiwi eavem, and bay, on 
the Loch-side, or by chaunting the rare old 
ballads, which tell so mu<;h of the romantic 
history of Scotland. 

But these happy holidays flitted away too fast. 
Autumn came upon them, while as yet summer 
seemed in its prime, and again she had to part 
from Angus, again to forsake Lochdhu, and 
resume the labours of her school-lifo. 

*^ Before we are again together in the high> 
lands, Eda," said Angus to her, the last night 
they spent at the cottage, ** my fate will be de- 
cided." 

** Will it really, Angus ?" 

** Yes, the exhibition falls in June, and then 
I shall either be a made man, or have to begin 
the world again." 

" I did not know you had begun it yet, Angus, 
dear," said Eda laughingly ; but she added more 
seriously, ** I do wish, though, you would tell me 
what this exhibition is. 1 think they call every 
thing exhibitions. Why, there was the Academy 
exhibition, and the exhibition of paintings, and 
now this thing." 

" Well, Eda, this thing is not at all like the 
exhibition, though it is a kind of prize, or 
honour, to be bestowed on the best scholar. It 
was, I believe, instituted with the intention of 

N S 
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enabling young Scotch students to study at 
Oxford for the Episcopalian Church." 

" That's what you want, Angus, it will suit 
you exactly." 

" Yes, Eda, it will, ifl get it. But it requires 
great scholarship." 

" Well, and that you have, Angus, I am sure ; 
the prizes you got last year show that." 

Angus shook his head as he continued, 
** And great interest^ and that, Eda, I have not.*' 

" Oh yes, you have, at least my uncle has, 
and you cannot think he would be so unkind, 
and unjust, as not to exert it when he knows 
that you do want to be a clergyman. But still 
you have not told me what I wanted to know. 
You say it is a thing to enable you to study at 
Oxford. What sort of a thing ?" 

''A certain sum bestowed annually for ten 
years, to assist in the great expenses attendant 
on a university education, and to enable a young 
man to begin life." 

" As a clergyman ?" 

" That, I believe, is what is desired, but is 
not compulsory. It is what / should wish, how- 
ever." 

"Well, and a very good wish it is, but I 
should never form it if I were a man. I'd buckle 
my father's sword to my side, and carve out my 
fortune with it.'* 
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** Easier said than done, now-a-days, my dear 
Eda. However, I try to think of nothing now 
hut to deserve to obtain the exhibition. If I 
don't get it, why then I must * set a stout heart 
to a stey brae,* and try my fortune elsewhere." 

" If you are not a clergyman, do be a soldier, 
Angus." 

Angus laughed at the proposal, at its incon- 
sistency with his present pursuits, and then pro- 
posed to his sister that they should spend part 
of their last night on the loch, fishing. 

" You can't do this when you are in the church, 
Angus ? You could always if you were a sol- 
dier." 

'* A soldier is not his own master, Eda, he is 
a servant." 

" Aye, but of the Queen, Angus. To my 
mind there is something chivalrous in the idea 
of being in arms, for the sake of a young and 
fair ladye." 

" Yes, Eda, but it comes less kindly to my 
hearty than to serve the King of heaven." 

He spoke solemnly, and Eda was silent, and 
felt at that moment, that there was a something 
in Angus's character which would indeed befit 
a preacher of the Gospel of peace. 

The winter of that year passed on pleasantly 
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and improvingly taEda, but offered few incidents! 
worthy of relation. Yet, eyen during tMs time- 
of quiet and apparently monotonous tranquillity, 
events were arising which were to have great in- 
fluence on the characters and the fortune of all 
our dramatis personae. 

" Strathdhu " continued on the continent. 
He wrote home frequently, and at times spoke 
of a speedy return — ^first, he said, " he must have 
a shot at the blackcocks," — ^then it was almost 
Christmas, and he should like to know how the 
woodcocks were this year, — and next, " he had 
some thoughts of keeping his twentieth birth- 
day at home — ^the tenth of February — that would 
bring him to Edinburgh exactly in time for the 
best balls." But he never came ; and though 
his parents said nothing about their vexation 
that he should be so long away, the children 
fancied, — at least, Eda and the boys fancied, — 
that they were " very vexed," as they expressed 
it. Perhaps they judged without due grounds 
for their opinion ; and it might only be Jane's 
increasing weakness and delicacy, which east a 
shade of anxiety and sorrow over Mrs. Camp- 
bell's brow, and made Mr. Campbell insist that 
they should all leave town a couple of months 
earlier than usual. 

When this intention was announced, it af- 
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forded very great delight to the younger members 
of the family, although poor Henrietta bemoaned 
her hard fate in having to leave the dear delight- 
ful town — where, by the way, she had of late, 
been permitted to attend a few " half-grown-up " 
parties, for that tiresome dull Strathdhu. 

The arrangements were, however, a good deal 
disconcerted by the sudden and dangerous ill- 
ness of Miss Egerton, as it was announced by 
the medical men, that several weeks must elapse 
before she could be removed into the country. 
Mr. Campbell declared that without some one to 
take charge of the children, it was impossible to 
go to the highlands^ and the idea of an early 
visit to Strathdhu was about to be entirely re- 
linquished, when an invitation arrived from Mr. 
M'Eenzie, for Eda and the twins to spend a 
month at Hillside. The proposal was so well 
timed that it was gratefully accepted, and " being 
now relieved," as Mr. Campbell termed it, of the 
heaviest charge in the family, the rest of the party 
left town. 

It would have been a severe trial to Eda to 
have given up the hope of returning home so 
much sooner than she had expected, had it not 
been that she was to be with Mrs. M'Kenzie. 
The friendship that had begun the year before, 
had now ripened into affectionate intimacy. Mr. 
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and Mrs. M'Kenzie treated the Mortons rather 
as relatives than friends. They themselves were 
childless, so they willingly lavished their kindly 
aflFections on the children of their dead, yet still 
fondly remembered friends, and Angus and Eda 
returned their aflFection most sincerely. 

The month sped away pleasantly, although 
amid its many delights, Eda had some anxieties. 
One of these was Miss Egerton's continued 
indisposition, which induced Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell to decide upon sending Henrietta at 
once to school, thereby decreasing Miss Egerton's 
labours, if she should find it possible ever to 
resume them ; the other was on Angus's ac- 
count. It was now June. He had said that 
that month must decide his fate ; and poor Mrs. 
M'Kenzie had her patience sorely tried by Eda's 
constant questions as to the probabilities of his 
success^ or by her speculations as to his future 
course of life, should he fail. She tried to pre- 
pare Eda for the worst, and sent to Angus to beg 
him to come to Hillside with the intelligence as 
soon as it was decided. 

" And then, Eda dear, we shall see what can be 
done for him should he be unsuccessful." 

All this was kindly arranged for their young 
friend's comfort, but a summons for their return 
to Strathdhu preyented it from taking place. 
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£da grumbled a little at the imperatiyeness with 
which Mr. Campbell wrote for them" to be home 
on the 15th, when, very possibly, the decision on 
which so much depended might not take place 
until ten days after. 

"And what then, dear Eda?" said Mrs. 
M'Kenzie. "When you are gone, Angus will 
naturally, instead of coming here, return home 
where he ought to go, if your uncle really wishes 
him to decide at once as to his future course of 
life." 

" Oh, but I don't want my uncle to decide his 
fate,'' she said hastily. 

" Homme propose — Dieu dispose," said her 
friend, affectionately taking her hand — "my 
dear child, you will learn this one day. Besides, 
Mr. Campbell is the most proper person for 
your brother to consult. Indeed, as his guar- 
dian, the only one whose consent is necessary, 
should he have to arrange his plans differently 
from what he ' now hopes. I scarcely think, 
however, that even should this be the case, your 
uncle will insist upon an immediate decision, as 
to his future destiny. A month or two hence, 
will, I should think, be quite soon enough to 
think of that. . And you may be assured, Eda, 
that the friends of his father and mother will 
exert themselves in his behalf." 
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" Yes — ^but, dear Mrs. M'Kenzie, why did you 
write to him to come here, if it is for my uncle to 
decide r 

" Only to please my dear-overindulged Eda.*' 

" Forgive me," she said, '' for my petulance. 
I fear it is not good for me to be so kindly 
treated." 

"I trust you judge yourself harshly, my dear, 
for it would be a great vexation to me to treat 
you less kindly. However, Eda, let me tell you 
one thing. You must never expect your uncle 
to pet you. He is an undemonstrative man, my 
dear. He never excelled in what the French call 
'^petits soins.' He will do any great thing for 
you, and on his sincerity you may rely, but do 
not look for more." 

Eda laughed, and declared she never had ex- 
pected more, and never would. 

Thus they parted — but not with her departure 
did the M'Kenzies interest in the Mortons pass 
away* They had some idea that Angus was to 
be disappointed in his hopes, and were already 
making inquiries for his benefit, should matters 
so turn out. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The time for the exhibition to be decided ap- 
proached. Eda s anxiety became intense. She 
thought of her brother's many prizes, of his 
allowed superiority to all his rivals in scholar- 
ship. She hoped — she feared, but her affection 
for Angus, her pride in his knowledge, talents, 
and goodness, made hope prevail. 

At length the election took place, and the ex- 
hibition was given to another ! Angus bore the 
destruction of his long-cherished hopes like 
a man, and a Christian. But Eda could not be 
so easily consoled. She persuaded herself that 
if all had been done which might have been 
done, the event would have been different. 
Angus had told his uncle of his friends' advice, 
that he should get his relations to speak in his 
favour to all the electors, and she doubted 
whether her uncle had spoken to a soul. 
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She recalled the discussion she had with Mr. 
Camphell on the eventful day when they jour- 
nied together on her first return from Edinburgh 
to Strathdhu. She remembered that he had 
then said, that perhaps it was not yet too late to 
place Angus in a counting-house, and she was 
certain that his refusal to speak in his favour was 
part of a deep-laid plan to bring about this 
result. She openly bewailed her own impru- 
dence in having, in the heat of passion, expressed 
her conviction that the Mortons were of older 
lineage than the Campbells — as this she felt 
sure was the origin of Mr. CampbelFs line of 
conduct — but far more vehemently did she blame 
her innocent uncle for * keeping up a grudge' so 
long. 

Angus vainly endeavoured to bring her to 
reason. Nothing could persuade her that she 
erred in this severe judgment. Although im- 
proved in many things, a considerable share of 
the old leaven of obstinacy still lurked in her 
heart, and her only answer to her brother's 
remonstrances was, *' Well, Angus, if principle 
be my uncle's excuse, he ought to prove that it 
is so, by offering to send you to Oxford at his 
** own proper charges," as Shakspeare would 
say." 

"Nonsense, Eda — fee }ias ^ large family tp 
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provide for. Besides, only think how inconsis- 
tent you are. There you are now, preaching the 
doctrines of dependence, when all along you have 
heen anxious that I should gain this exhihition, 
that I might he no longer indehted to my uncle's 
liberality for my support." 

''But, Angus, tell me, is it true what May 
says, that my uncle Henry left a legacy to his 
brother, under the express condition, that he 
should devote a certain sum annually to our 
education and maintenance ?** 

" Of course he did — though what May has to 
do gossiping about our affairs, I don't at all 
understand." 

" If it is so, why did you not tell me sooner ? 
It would have been such a comfort to me to have 
felt that heavy debt of gratitude to the Camp- 
bells a little lightened/' 

"My dear sister," said Angus, passing his 
arm affectionately round her waist, * I wish I 
could persuade you to look on what the Camp- 
bells do in a kinder spirit. They have never, by 
word or deed, shown us that they thought us 

under obligations to them, and yet we " 

** You are quite mistaken, Angus. I am sure 
I told you again and again, that Mr. CampbeH 
spoke that day as if he thought ygiu under great 
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obligations to his son for the rare advantage he 
afforded you of his society/' 

''£da, I am certain you misunderstood my 
uncle. You have quite a monomania on the 
subject of ' our family/ and ' our station/ Look 
the matter fairly in the face, and what are we ? 
What can we be ? (unless I can get something 
to do to support us both ?) Nothing but gen- 
teel beggars/' 

Eda opened her eyes very wide. " I thought, 
Angus, that uncle Henry had left us enough, you 

said." 

** Yes, Eda, enough to be^in the world with, 
but that is all. However, a beggar I shall never 
be, if I can get work to do, and I have almost 
determined to accept Mr. Faithfull's offer, which 
my uncle tells me is far more liberal than 1 had 
any right to expect. I can't say I relish the 
thoughts of a commercial life, but I must lose 
no more time, and as the partners are gentlemen 
in every sense of the word, I think I must/' 

** Oh, Angus, don't, I beg of you, don't be a 
merchant." 

" My education has not exactly prepared me 
for it, I confess, but I must work the harder to 
make up for lost time/' 

Eda looked vexed. That was not what she 
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meant. She thought^ poor child ! that it was a 
degradation for the son of Colonel Morton and 
Jane Campbell of Strathdhu, to have anything to 
do with business. Angus attempted to explain 
to her that such illiberal ideas were out of date ; 
he reminded her that our merchants are princes, 
that now-a-days their hands wield wealth, power, 
and influence, greater than that of any other 
class. But Eda was impracticable. 

" For her part, she had rather be a common 
soldier than have her mind constantly bent on 
trade."" 

" Bather become a murderer for a shilling a 
day,^' said Angus smiling. 

** Nonsense, Angus, you know as well as I do, 
that there is not much fighting now-a-days,'* she 
replied. 

Angus shook his head, became thoughtful 
and silent. Eda talked on. She declared that 
there were a hundred things she had rather 
do than enter a counting-house. But Angus 
heard her not, her chance shot had told, and 
his thoughts were busy with impossibilities. 
His first great desire in life had been to enter 
the church. From boyhood this had been his 
constant hope, the goal he longed to reach. It 
had been roused by an observation of his 
mother's to his uncle Henry, that he was so 
quiet, so contemplative, she trusted he might 
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one day become a clergyman. His uncle had 
laughingly replied, that he was as likely, or more 
so, to he a soldier. The one hope was hlighted. 
He saw that to enter the church was now impos- 
sible. Even while he had worked hard in fur- 
therance of his original aim, he had felt that his 
hopes were too flattering to he realized. Some- 
times, indeed, he had fancied that it would he 
wiser to relinquish them before coming to the 
final struggle. He remembered a discussion he 
had once had with Mr. M*Kenzie on the subject, 
and that his kind friend had then said, that if he 
could at once decide on giving up the Church, 
and entering the army, he thought he might be 
of some service to him. Mr. M*Kenzie had also 
told him that Colonel Morton's memory was 
still revered in the highland corps, which he had 
commanded, and had expressed his conviction 
that, were he to decide on becoming a soldier, 
every eflPort would be made to obtain a commis- 
sion for him in his father's regiment. Angus had 
at that time declined the proposal. What would 
he not give to have it renewed now ? To enter 
the army would be happiness, compared to a 
mercantile career. But it was too late. Angus 
sighed deeply as these thoughts pressed upon 
him, and his eyes involuntarily turned to the 
$pot above the chimney-piece, where hung his 
father s sword, pistols, and dirks. 
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He was roused from his reverie, by aunt 
Bess's exclamation of, ''Well, Angus, I think 
the lassie is right. Before tying yourself 
dovm to a high stool and a desk for life, I would 
just speak to your uncle to buy you a commis- 
sion." 

Angus started — a smile lighted up his face for a 
moment, but it faded. He remembered his own 
poverty, and that interest was fully as essential 
to his progress in the army, as it was in acquiring 
an exhibition to Oxford. 

Aunt Bess was sure that his father's friends 
would exert themselves, and lend him a helping 
hand, and she was right. 

Not many days afterwards, Angus received a 
letter from Mr. M'Kenzie, in answer to one in 
which he had told him of the failure of his hopes, 
and of his uncle's desire that he should immedi- 
ately enter Mr. FaithfulPs house. Mr. M*Kenzie 
begged him to do nothing rashly — that he did 
not seem to him fitted, either by nature or incli- 
nation, for a mercantile life, and that he was 
himself making inquiries for him, which he 
hoped might lead to his entering his father's 
noble profession. He ended, by reminding 
him that he considered himself almost in the. 
light of a relation, and that he must permit him, 

o 
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as such, to assist in his establishment in 
life. 

The full meaning of this last sentence, Angus 
did not then comprehend. He returned, however, 
a grateful answer, expressive of his desire to 
enter the army, since the Church was no longer 
attainable — but he feared that his uncle would 
never consent to the sinking of so large a 
portion of his Email fortune in the purchase of a 
commission. 

Some time elapsed before he heard anything 
more from his kind friends ; the next news was, 
that owing to a combination of favourable cir- 
cumstances, Mr. M'Kenzie found it possible to 
obtain a commission for him in his late father's 
regiment, and he only awaited his consent, to 
present it to him in his wife's name and his own, 
as a slight token of respect to the memory of 
Colonel and Mrs. Morton. 

Great was Eda^s gratification at the receipt of 
this letter; greater still her pride, when she 
saw her darliug brother arrayed in the full high- 
land dress of his regiment, with his father's 
sword girt to his side, and the career of arms — 
which to her mind was the brightest in life — all 
before him. 

Her delight, however, was considerably sobered 
down, when she remembered how. soon he must 
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leave her ; and when the hour of parting came, 
she felt as if she could almost have consented to 
his heing a merchant, could she but have kept him 
near her. But he must go, he must join the 
depot in Ireland, and poor Eda learned by expe- 
rience, that there is often pain and sorrow atten- 
dant on the exact fulfilment of our most earnest 
but ill' considered wishes. 



2 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 



It has been said that misfortunes never come 
single. So indeed it seemed to Eda Morton, 
when, not long after Angus's departure, it was 
announced that Miss Egerton must leave town. 
She had been detained for two months in Edin- 
burgh by the severity of her malady, and when 
at length she was removed to Strathdhu, it was 
only to take leave of it, and of those with whom 
she had lived so long and so happily. 

Mrs. Campbell was very desirous to persuade 
her still to remain in her family, and promised 
her every possible assistance in the way of 
masters to lighten her labours. But she de- 
clined this offer; she was no longer able, she 
said, to bear the constant wearing anxieties of a 
governess's life. It was true that Henrietta's 
removal from under her charge to a finishing 
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i&chool in England^ would in some measure 
lighten her task, but little Beatrice was advanced 
to the dignity of a foot-stool in the school-room, 
a sampler, and a spelling-book, and she felt she 
could not be among them all, without trying at 
least to do her duty. She had a home in her 
brother's house^ therefore she must relinquish 
her task. 

Her reasons were too good to be disputed, 
but it was a melancholy day at Strathdhu which 
witnessed Miss Egerton's departure. As for Eda, 
she wept, and sobbed, and refused to be com- 
forted; she clung to her, and declared that with- 
out her to teach her, she could never learn any- 
thing. In short, she worked herself into such 
a state of passionate excitement, that it was only 
by Mrs. Campbell's pointing out to her how in- 
jurious it was to Miss Egerton, in her present 
feeble state of health, to be agitated so unneces- 
sarily, that she was brought to any degree of 
composure. ** At least," said Eda vehemently, 
** I never can be forced to love any one as I 
have done you, dear Miss Egerton I Miss 
Forbes may be as pretty, and as good as an angel, 
but when I think of you, I shall detest the very 
sight of her." 

" Eda, Eda ! is this the result of my lessons ? 
My child, I had hoped that you had acquired 
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more control over your violence of tempej^. 
Think; dear, what an impression of me you will 
give to Miss Forbes, if she sees you determined 
to dislike her without reason. I do not ask you 
to forget me. I fondly hope that none of my 
dear pupils will ever do that ; but you must do 
me the justice of receiving my successor with 
kindness, and with an endeavour to profit by her 
instructions. I fear that she will find you more 
backward in some things than I could have 
wished, for latterly I have been unable to be of 
so much use to you as I desired to be, but I 
trust that she will not find you wanting in essen- 
tials." 

"If we are wanting in anything, dear Mias 
Egerton,'' said Georgina, afiectionately taking 
her hand, " the fault must be on our side, not 
on yours." 

Miss Egerton returned the kindly pressure of 
her pupiFs h«nd with fervour, for it was not often 
that Geotgina displayed her feelings ; when she 
did so, one felt that they came (Straight from the 
heart, and appreciated them the more from their 
rarity. 

" One lesson, at least you have taught me. 
Miss Egerton," said Jane, half rising from the 
invalid couch, which was now her too frequently 
appointed place, " it is that though it may please 
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God to afflict us with pain, and ill-health, we 
are not, therefore, to be discontented or unsym* 
pathising with those who are strong and more 
able for exertion than we are." 

''And Miss Egerton has taught me lessons 
too, Janie," lisped little Beatrice, " I know 
ABC quite well now/' 

Miss Egerton caught the little darling in her 
arms, and hiding her face on her shoulder, tried 
to conceal the pleasurable emotion she expe- 
riepced, at having so thoroughly won the affec- 
tion of her pupils, while Elizabeth, as if afraid 
that she should be overlooked, crept close to 
her side, and thrust into her hand a little pin* 
cushion she had made, the first fruits of her own 
secret and untasked labour. 

Such moments are indeed precious to a gover- 
ness. They prove to her that her toil, and her 
anxiety, have not been bestowed in vain. Through 
her means, good seed has been sown, good prin- 
ciples implanted, and though others may profit 
by her exertions, there remains for her the pleas- 
ing consciousness that her Ufe has not* been 
useless. Yet how few are such moments I 
how seldom do they brighten the dark and 
arduous existence of a teacher. How often 
are her cares slightly thought of, her labours 
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unrequited even by affection — when her work of 
tuition is at an end> she quits the scene of ac- 
tion, and is alas ! too soon forgotten. 

Such, however, was not Miss Egerton's lot. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



Again did the brilliant sun of August bathe 
with its golden rays the loch, the hills, and the 
fair Strathdhu. Again did Eda's fishing skiff 
float like a thing of life on the face of the blue 
waters, and again did Eda herself ply the oars, 
but her brother was no longer her companion. 
No, it was a lady who now held in her small 
delicate hand the rough fishing-line, which 
once owned Angus as its master. She looked 
very young, apparently not more than five-and- 
twenty, and had a pretty animated countenance, 
dark, hair and eyes of a very peculiar brown, 
not hazel, but with a shade of red in it, which 
gave them an unusual, if not an attractive effect. 
Her features were rather irregular, but the riant 
expression of her countenance, and the animation 
of her manner, made one at times fancy her 
beautiful ; and certainly Eda seemed to think so^ 
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for she looked upon her with a heaming smile, 
as if quite delighted to have so charming a com- 
panion. 

" I am sure that was a bite, Eda," exclaimed, 
the lady, hastily pulling up her line. 

" Oh, Miss Forbes, do take care of your dress, 
it will get quite wet." 

Miss Forbes! was it possible that this was 
the person whom Eda had resolved to detest ? 

" Oh no — never mind, only let me get my 
fish. Yes, it really is one. What is it ? a sal- 
mon, or a trout, or what ?" 

Eda laughed. " Oh no, thei/ are not so 
easily caught with a hand line. It is a codling.'* 

" A codling ! Oh ! I thought you caught 
salmon, or trouts, or lobsters, or something 
worth eating. I am sure you told me about a 
bed of lobsters." 

*' Well, so I did. I shall take you to them if 
you like, but it is a good way from this, and I 
am not in such practice in rowing as I used tp 
be." 

" I really should like to see the lobsters. I 
am particularly fond of them, and of lobster 
salads especially." 

" Our lobsters are very small, I warn yoUy' 
said Eda, with a peculiar smile on her 
lip. 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 



Again did the brilliant sun of August bathe 
with its golden rays the loch, the hills, and the 
fair Strathdhu. Again did Eda's fishing skiff 
float like a thing of life on the face of the blue 
waters, and again did Eda herself ply the oars, 
but her brother was no longer her compeinion. 
No, it was a lady who now held in her small 
delicate hand the rough fishing-line, which 
once owned Angus as its master. She looked 
very young, apparently not more than five-and- 
twenty, and had a pretty animated countenance, 
dark, hair and eyes of a very peculiar brown, 
not hazel, but with a shade of red in it, which 
gave them an unusual, if not an attractive effect. 
Her features were rather irregular, but the riant 
expression of her countenance, and the animation 
of her manner, made one at times fancy her 
beautiful ; and certainly Eda seemed to think so^ 
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and of the first part of the speech which was so 
flattering to her own vanity ; the rest was dis- 
missed from her mind, at least for the present. 
So she repUed, ** I have often fancied that I 
might be able to sing if I had my cousin's ad* 
vantages of masters and that sort of thing ; but 
you know I am poor and they are rich, so I 
have no right to spend as much upon accomplish- 
ments as they do." She said this with a half 
smile. 

Miss Forbes, however, said quickly, — " In- 
deed, Eda, from what I can understand in so 
short a time of the family arrangements, you 
have as much right to acquire accomplishments 
from me as your cousins have; indeed, you 
have more, for Georgina is to be my pupil for 
six months only, to prepare her for school ; with 
Miss Campbell's education I have, of course, 
nothing to do, and you cannot suppose that / 
should have been selected as the instructress of 
mere infants? No, I consider myself in the 
light of your governess, and I hope that you will 
do me credit." ; 

" I hope so indeed — at least I shall do what I 
can." 

" I should rejoice," continued Miss Forbes, 
" to prove that it is* quite possible for a girl to 
become an accomplished woman, without having 
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spent the last year of Ifer school life at a London 
establishment." 

" Were not you at school, Miss Forbes ?" 

" Yes, my love, but that does not make it 
an essential in education." 

" No, certainly ; but — ^but were you there as 
a pupil r 

A gleam shot from Miss Forbes 's red-brown 
eye. and her short upper lip curled proudly as 
she replied, "Yes, Eda, as a pujnl, as one 
prized, courted, and caressed ; for in those days 
no one ever guessed that Mary Forbes would 
tave to earn her own bread." 

A sympathizing sigh was Eda'^s answer. She 
looked at her governess, and thought how like a 
queen she was when her eye flashed and her lip 
curled so scornfully. " How did it happen ?'* 
she could not help inquiring. 

Miss Forbes was silent for an instant, and 
^then replied, — " It was my own choice. I 
might have lived in luxury — I might have had 
all that this world can give of — of, — no — not hap- 
piness, for I could only have continued as I was 
by uniting my fate with that of one whose mean- 
ness my soul abhorred. But it is all past now, 
Eda. I am, if not happy, something very near 
it, for I am independent of all but my own ex- 
ertions. Are we near that lobster-bed ?" 
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Startled by the sudden transition of subject, 
Eda hesitated a moment before she replied,—- 
" Not very far from it now — it is near that 
paling. You must jump ashore, however. Steady 
now ! till I run the boat in alongside. But first 
tell me " 

** No, my love, I can tell you nothing more 
at present, I am so anxious to see the lobsters ! 
But, by the way, how shall we catch them with- 
out being bitten ?" 

Eda's only answer was her merry ringing 
laugh as she skilfully pulled the boat close to 
the landing-place near the cottage> and assisted 
Miss Forbes ashore. She then flung herself 
flat on a rock, and thrusting her hand into Ibe 
water, brought it back filled with small fish like 
miniature lobsters. Miss Forbes uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise and disappointment, and 
really looked vexed and angry; but by-and-bye 
she recovered herself sufficiently to call Eda * n 
sly little puss * to deceive her so cruelly by ex- 
citing her epicurean desire for a lobster salad; 
aild then she too threw herself down on the 
rocky shore, and dabbled with her small white 
hands among the sea-weed and stones at the 
edge of the water, and watched the tiny crea- 
tures creeping in and out of the empty shells of 
which they had taken possession till their own 
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scales should have become strong enough to pro- 
tect them from injury. 

" Little darlings T* she exclaimed, *' how often 
I will come to see them ! I wonder whether 
their pretty red skins will ever change into the 
hard black shell of the real lobster ?" 

£da^ however, did not hear the question, she 
was already half way up the hill to the cottage, 
anxious to assist aunt Bess to the shore to see 
dear Miss Forbes. 

" I like her better than ever. Auntie," she said, 
as she supported the old lady down the steep 
bank. 

" I am glad to hear it, Eda. I prophesied 
you would like her as soon as you got over your 
prejudice to her foxy eyes." 

" Oh, Auntie, don't call them foxy ; no other 
colour of eye could suit her face." 

Miss Forbes and aunt Bess had a long talk 
together on the searshore, but at length it oc* 
ouried to the former that it was almost the din* 
ner-hour, and that she ' must beg Eda to row 
her back to Strathdhu as fast as she possibly 
could.' 

Eda had hqped that she would have proposed 
to walk home by the path, for her arms ached 
from rowing so long ; but there was something 
in Miss Forbes's way of proposing the other 
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plan wbich she knew not how to resist ; and 
whispering to her aunt to send Archie for the 
boat to Strathdhu, as soon as he came in from 
his work, she prepared to comply with Miss 
Forbes' request. 

" But Eda, darling, you look quite wearied," 
said aunt Bess. 

Eda put her finger on her lip to warn her 
aunt that Miss Forbes was not to be told how 
tired she was; but the old lady would not take 
the hint, and repeated what she had said, adding 
that they had better wait till she should send 
down May to row them both. 

" Oh dear no," said Miss Forbes, *' I cannot 
think of such a thing ; I could not trust my 
precious person to any one's skill but Eda's. Of 
course, however, I could never think of over- 
tasking her, and if you wish me to walk home, 
Eda, pray tell me so at once." Still her foot 
rested on the gunwale of the boat. Eda really 
wished that Miss Forbes should walk, and in a 
hesitating voice said, — " It is certainly not very 
far to Strathdhu," meaning to add * by the path ;' 
but Miss Forbes interrupted her sentence by step- 
ping into the boat, and saying placidly, as she 
seated herself, '' No ; you are right, it is not very 
far, and I hope you will not be fatigued by your 
exertions." 

6 
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Eda could hesitate no longer^ and tired as 
ehe was^ she plied her oars vigorously, that her 
new friend might arrive in ample time to pre- 
pare for dinner. 

'* Thank you, love," said Miss Forbes, as 
they reached the quay, " we are in capital time, 
there is the dressing-bell." She stooped down, 
kissed Eda*s burning cheek, and added, '* You 
must row home very slowly, love, I really don^t 
like you to overheat yourself so much;*' and she 
walked away. 

Eda could not have rowed home if it had 
been to save her life ; indeed, she was so tho- 
roughly exhausted that she could scarcely 
scramble on shore ; and had not the Campbells' 
gardener passed at the moment and dragged the 
boat up on the beach, she could not have se- 
cured it from being drifted away by the falling 
tide. 

How should she get home fatigued as she 
now was ! She scarcely knew. She thought 
she must wait patiently till Archie came for the 
boat Meanwhile, however, she threw herself 
at full length on the sands to try to rest her 
aching limbs. 

The sun was declining, the shades of evening 
had already crept over Strathdhu, and Eda had 
not lain many minutes, on the cold damp sea- 

p 
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shore before she felt chilly and stiff. She raised 
herself with difficulty, and was endeavouring to 
drag herself homeward when she heard some 
one hail her in a loud clear voice. Could it be 
Miss Forbes? No, it was the twins, who re- 
turning from their ride, had espied her, and who 
now dashed towards her at full speed. 

" Why, Eda, how tired you look !" said one. 

" You must come home with us," exclaimed 
the other %t the same moment. 

*^ No, she really was too tired to be able to go 
to Strathdhu." 

'* And yet you mean to walk to the cottage. 
It is good two miles." 

Oh, I'll take it coolly." 
Coolly ! why, Eda, what is wrong with 
you ? you are shivering as it is. What on all 
the earth have you been doing ?" 

" Nothing on earth/^ she laughingly replied, 
*' I have been on the water all day." 

** Rowing that pink of governesses, I'll en- 
gage ! 'Pon my word it's too bad of her," ex- 
claimed William. 

It was my own doing, I assure you." 
Humph !" said Edmund. 

" Mark my words,*' said William, " you will 
rue the day yet, Eda, that Miss Forbes entered 
our house." 
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Eda laughed again. William continued, — > 
** She may contrive to throw dust in your eyes 
while you are not under the same roof, but wait 
till then— wait till you see her close. Boys can 
see, though she thinks they can't." 

" But now let us think what we can do for 
you, Eda," said Edmund. " Shall we row you 
home ?** 

*' Not for worlds. I'd rather do anything 
than get you into disgrace." 

" My father would think the motive a suffi- 
cient excuse for our want of punctuality." 

*' However, I shall neither he art nor part in 
making you disobey orders," she resolutely re- 
plied. " Get along with you, boys. You are 
late as it is." 

*' I say you cannot walk home." 

" I say I can,'' and she made an effort to run, 
which, in spite of their love for their cousin, 
caused the boys to laugh heartily. 

'* What geese we all are," said Edmund, at 
length ; " why should you not ride one of the 
ponies. I'll get Georgie's saddle for you in a 
moment." 

** Never mind the saddle," said Eda, " but 
if you will lend me the pony, I shall be thank- 
ful, and will send him home when Archie comes 
for the boat. A friend in need is a friend in- 

p 2 
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deed, Edie,** she said, as her cousin assisted her 
to mount her little steed, " and I assure 
you I have not quite forgotten how to keep my 
seat in a ' ladylike ' manner, saddle or no sad- 
dle," and kissing her hand to the hoys, she 
cantered along the path to the cottage. 

" I wonder how long Miss Forhes will reign 
paramount at Strathdhu," said William. 

Edmund shrugged his shoulders but was 
silent. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



Next morning Jane waited in vain for her 
cousin to come and read to her. Noon was her 
appointed hour, and never before had she neg- 
lected it, but it passed without her arrival. 
One — two — still no Eda, and Jane longed that 
the boys should come to pay her their usual 
visit, that she might send them to inquire the 
cause of their cousin's absence; but unluckily 
the boys had gone to the hill with the game- 
keeper, the other children were still in the school- 
room, and when at last she summoned courage 
to inform Miss Forbes of her anxiety, and of her 
wish to send to the cottage, her governess only 
observed, that probably Eda had found some 
more amusing occupation, and that she would 
make her appearance by-and bye. 

Jane doubted this, but as both Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell were from home, she had no resource 
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but to wait till Georgina was at liberty, and beg 
her to go ; and Georgina, who loved Jane dearly, 
actually undertook the long hot walk with a 
willing mind, although she had intended to 
devote her leisure to gardening, a pursuit much 
more suited to her tastes. 

She reached the cottage as Eda was leaving it, 
looking so pale and haggard, that Georgina 
started on seeing her, and entreated her not to be 
so rash as to attempt to go to Jane. 

" That is what I have tried to persuade her all 
day," said aunt Bess, " she is really ill from 
over-fatigue yesterday — ^but she blames herself 
so for neglecting poor Jane, and insists that she 
will go. She is wilful still, Georgina/' 

'^ I cannot be happy if I miss seeing Jane," 
said Eda, '" and I am sure she was anxious for 
me to come, or you would not be here." 

Georgina blushed. *'A fair hit at my lazi- 
ness, she said." " But we suspected, from what 
the boys told us, that you would be knocked up 
to-day, and so Jane sent me to see how you were, 
and to beg you not to come to her.'* 

"I shall never trust her and Miss Forbes 
together again in a boat by themselves, that's 
certain," said aunt Bess. " Eda there, is no 
more fit to take care of herself than a baby." 

" Aunt B.ess," said Eda, a little petulantly, " I 
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have told you over^ and over again^ that Miss 
Forbes proposed to walk." 

** Next time/' Georgina quietly observed, 
" take her at her word. At any rate, Eda, you 
shall not go to Strathdhu to-day. Remember it 
is a duty not to tamper with one's health. In- 
deed, if I were you, Miss Morton," turning to 
aunt Bess, ''I should insist on her going to 
bed — I never saw so pale a face.'' 

" Ah, my dear, it is easy enough to say insist, 
insist, but how am I to manage it ? Only think 
what she did last night ! She could not sleep 
for cramp, so what does she do, but get up, dress 
herself, and sit down to her books ? 'Deed, I 
often think I']l bum thae books. What has a 
lassie to do wi' man's lair ?" said the old lady 
indignantly. 

"Tut! aunt Bess," said Eda pettishly, "I 
must get on, you know, and if I could not sleep, 
why should I not be busy ?** 

'' Awell ! awell ! a wilAi* bairn maun hae her 
ain gait as weel as a wilfu' man. He that 
will to Cupar maun to Cupar. But, to be sure, 
I'm an auld woman now, and may be I don't 
understand the newfangled ways of learning — *' 
*' Or of teaching either," she added, "for to my 
mind, your Miss Forbes forgets whiles to teach 
by example. Example, they used to tell mp« 
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was better than precept, and to think of ither 
folk afore ourselves. That was what I liked in 
Miss Egerton." 

" Oh, auntie, I am sure Miss Forbes did not 
know ** 

"Well Georgie shall be judge,** interrupted 
the old lady, getting more and more excited. 
And she hastily recounted yesterday's adven- 
tures. Georgina had the prudence not to ex- 
press her opinion further than to reiterate her 
hope that Eda would yield to their united 
wishes, and not go to Strathdhu. And in the 
end she gained her point. She did not, however, 
resist her cousin's wish to accompany her a little 
way on her homeward route, for both she and 
aunt Bess thought that a short walk might do 
Eda good, rather than harm. As they proceeded 
along the narrow pathway, Georgina turped the 
conversation upon Miss Forbes, and very gently 
hinted that she thought her cousin had been a 
little hasty in the predilection she had formed for 
her. She also tried to persuade Eda that it 
might be as well not to take it for granted that 
her new governess was perfection personified." 

** She is very fascinating, certainly,'' added 
Georgina, " but a doubt has once or twice oc- 
curred to me, Eda, whether Miss Forbes is quite 
unselfish, and whether she is true. I am not 
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satisfied ihat her theory and her practice agree 
very closely." 

Eda looked incredulous. 

"Remember/* continued Oeorgina, "that I 
don't mean to say she haa no good points — far 
from it — nor do- 1 wish to find fault with her 
peculiar mode of teaching, or her treatment of 
the children ; but somehow — in short, she is not 
like dear Miss Egerton." 

" J like, and love Miss Egerton, as much as 
you can do Georgie — ^but I don't see why that 
should prevent me from liking Miss Forbes too* 
And you know that Miss Egerton herself advised 
us not to judge too hastily of our new gover- 
ness.*' 

" Well, Eda, that is exactly what I advise also. 
You know you always tell me that I am not 
keen-sighted — ^but once or twice I have thought 
that Miss Forbes has acted rather from the im- 
pulse of the moment, than from principle. I 
have no doubt she is generous, but she is also 
passionate, and I " 

"I like people who are generous and pas- 
sionate," said Eda— "it is my own temper.*" 

" So do I too, in a degree, Eda. Still I think — 
I don't know exactly how to express my mean- 
ing — but it seems to me that it would be more 
prudent in you not to devote yourself quite so 
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much to Miss Forbes, till you know her better. 
It is always more easy to increase our affectioD, 
or our confidence in any one, than to withdraw 
either after it is once given. But we must part 
here, I cannot allow you to come a step far- 
ther." 

This conversation was not quite pleasing to 
Eda, although she could not avoid seeing that 
Georgina s opinion coincided with that of the 
twins on the disputed point of Miss Forbes's per- 
fections. Still she chose to believe that they 
were all prejudiced, and that she was not so. 
Every thing that she had seen of Miss Forbes 
was delightful, for she was sure that it was want 
of thought, not selfishness which 'had prompted 
her conduct yesterday, and then that little bit of 
romance about her early life ! This was of 
itself sufficient to charm Eda. She wondered 
what it could have been, " she should so much 
like to know all about it.'' It was evident Miss 
Forbes must have been rich once. She had said 
that she had never expected to be a governess, 
so it must be a greater trial to her than it would 
be to those who had been brought up to be so. 
Besides, her temper was naturally much warmer 
than Miss Egerton's. Miss Egerton was always 
on her guard, always prudent, always thought- 
ful ; it gave one quite a feeling of depression to 
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find her always rights when one was conscious 
of being wrong oneself. She was, Eda thought, 
somewhat like those good children in a story- 
book, who never by any chance do any thing 
but what they ought, and she, for her part, never 
could take an interest in such pattern children. 
Now with Miss Forbes, one felt it was possible 
that she might not be always exactly good and 
prudent, or be perfectly unruffled in temper, but 
then she was so excitable, so affectionate, and 
had shown such a liking for her ! Aye, Eda, 
you have found out the truth at last ; it was her 
interest in you that made you so strenuous a 
defender of Miss Forbes. Oh ! self, self, how 
does it mingle with all our thoughts, how tinge 
our motives, how influence our actions ! 

Yet it was not wonderful that so young a girl 
as Eda should be carried away by an impulse 
which affects many older and wiser heads. It is 
natural to love those who seem to court our 
society, but it is an impulse which requires to 
be carefully controlled, for often, very often, 
if we attentively examine the secret recesses of 
our hearts, we find that we have permitted our 
judgment to be biassed in favour of, or against 
others, according as they appear to care for our 
own dear selves. 

But Eda joined to this natural failing, another 
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which increased the obstinacy of her prejudice 
in favour of her new governess. She was im- 
pressed with that dangerous, but very common 
delusion of a clever mind^ that she had great 
discrimination of character. Now in this idea 
she was very far wrong, for discrimination of 
character is not intuitive, and though some 
people have quicker perception than others, all 
must acquire a knowledge of the world, before 
ihey can attain to any degree of certainty in the 
art of reading character. And Eda was very 
ignorant of the world, far more so indeed thto 
her less clever cousins. She knew something of 
the poor, it is true, but her secluded position 
when with her uncle Henry and her school-life 
since then, had afforded her few opportunities of 
intercourse .with other classes of society, and 
such a character as that of Miss Forbes had 
never before offered itself to her observation. 

Nevertheless, she fancied she could understand 
her at a glance, and with all the self-reliance of 
ignorance, she decided that her cousins were 
hasty in their judgment of her new favourite, and 
that one day they would be won over to her view 
of the question. It was, she felt satisfied, im- 
possible that selfishness or falsehood could lie 
hid beneath so prepossessing an exterior, and 
so engaging a manner. 
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The holidays came to an end without Eda's 
opinion being much changed. Miss Forbes 
continued to treat her with particular kindness, 
and not all the hints of the boys — ^for Georgina 
having once warned her, did not feel herself 
justified in making any further effort to open her 
eyes — could induce Eda to believe that all this 
apparent cordiality was assumed by Miss Forbes, 
as the twins more than once insinuated, merely 
to induce her to row her about the Loch, or 
work for her, or do her many trifling services 
which she was able and willing to do in return for 
her evident partiality. No, Eda judged from her 
Own generous spirit and single-heartedness, and 
as she felt pleasure in bestowing all these offices 
of love, so she was convinced that Miss Forbes 
felt equal delight in lavishing kindnesses on her, 
and probably she was as much in the right as 
the boys were, for it was impossible not to love 
a creature so affectionate and so engaging. 

Two incidents, indeed, occurred while at 
Straihdhu, which tended slightly to shake Eda's 
confidence in Miss Forbes ; but though William 
assured her that even " straws will show the force 
of a current," they seemed at the time so trivial, 
that she laughed at the solemnity of his warning, 
and heeded it but little. 

The incidents were these : — 
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Not very far from the cottage was a' narrow 
gleD, down which a mountain stream flowed 
towards Lochdhu. Its banks were very wild 
and picturesque, but it was so seldom visited, 
that the foot-path which overhung the stream 
was narrow, broken and untrimmed. Eda had 
so frequently spoken of the beauty of this bum- 
path, and of the lovely prospect of the Loch, 
which the upper windings of the glen commanded, 
that at length Miss Forbes's interest was excited, 
and she expressed a wish to visit Eda's point of 
view. She liked, she said, to go where no one 
had ever gone before. 

" We have been there often," said William. 

*' Where no lady has ever been," said Miss 
Forbes. 

" But — " William was checked by a reproving 
look from Georgina and Jane, both of whom had 
already attained considerable proficiency in the 
art of foretelling a coming storm in the '^ foxy " 
eyes of their governess. 

" I think," said Miss Forbes, again turning to 
Eda, " I think, my love, I shall accompany you 
there now." 

Eda did not answer with her usual alacrity. 
She allowed a moment to elapse in silence, be- 
fore she asked, "whether it would suit Miss 
Forbes as well to go to-morrow, because she 
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happened to have fixed this morning to spend 
an hour with old Lexy^ at the head of the west 
glen." 

" To-morrow won't do, you 11 see," William 
whispered to Jane. 

*'I could have wished to go now," replied 
Miss Forbes, in her usually honied accents ; " 1 
fear it may rain to-morrow, and I feel at present 
quite inclined for a ramble. Perhaps, Eda, your 
old pensioner does not actually expect you this 
morning V 

" Indeed she does, for I promised to go to-day, 
and Lexy always trusts to my promise," Eda 
hastily answered. 

''She well may," said Edmund, "for Eda 
always keeps her promise." 

It was evident from the sudden contraction of 
Miss Forbes's brow, that she did not relish 
Edmund's remark, but she only said, " Well, my 
love, I am sorry that you can't go with me, I 
must try to find my way alone. At the sheep- 
bridge, I think you said, the view was finest ?*' 

" Yes — ^but I do so wish I could go with you ! 
And the path is so steep.*' 

" Indeed, I wish you could come, Eda." 

" If she says another word," William whis- 
pered to Jane, "its all over with poor Lexy.". 

Eda certainly looked both vexed and per- 

8 
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plexed, but gradually her serious countenance 
brightened, and she exclaimed, " I will tell you 
how we can manage it I can take you the first 
half, the steep half of the way, and then I will 
dash across the hill, and tell Lexy I really can- 
not stay with her this morning, and join you 
at the sheep-bridge, before you can be tired of 
the magnificent view." 

Miss Forbes graciously assented to this half- 
measure, and left the room to prepare for her 
walk. Eda looked pleased and yet uncomfort- 
able. 

" I wish,** she said at last, " that Miss Forbes 
had found it possible to put oflF this expedition 
till to-morrow, for I promised so faithfully to go 
to Lexy to-day, and I know why she wants me, 
— it is to write a letter for her to her daughter." 

*^ If I were you," said Jane, " I should not 
hesitate a moment what to do ; I would rather 
disappoint Miss Forbes than the old woman." 

" So would I," said Georgina. 

** But," said William maliciously, *' the truth 
is, that Eda in her heart thinks Miss Forbes a 
Tartar, and she is afraid to cross her." 

** You are quite wrong, Willie." 

^' Well, then, prove that I am. Go to her at 
once, and tell her that you can't give up old 
friends for new favourites." 
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Eda cast an indignant look at him, but he 
had " dared " her to do it, and she went. 

Edmund called after her, that she had better 
propose to Miss Forbes to delay her walk till 
the evening, and that would suit all parties. 

But Miss Forbes could not bear an evening 
walk, she would go at that particular time, or 
not at all, and she was sure she required no 
assistance. It ended, however, by Eda pro- 
mising to hurry over her visit to Lexy, as quickly 
as she could, and then to join Miss Forbes at 
the sheep-bridge. 

She looked into Jane s room in passing, to 
tell her this, and was darting out again, when 
William called after her — '* You will find her out 
some day, she is selfish out and out." 

Eda did not wait to hear the end of his sen- 
tence, she ran off full speed, leapt across the 
narrow bum, instead of going round by the 
bridge, dashed up the hill, scrambled through 
bog and heather, and finally reached Lexy's 
cottage, so completely out of breath, that she 
had to rest on the stone- bench at the door^ that 
she might recover her speech before she entered. 
But then, and all the way as she had bounded 
along, Willie's words had rung on her ears, 
*' selfish out and out," " selfish out and out." 
She bad no time to consider the truth of the 

Q 
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accusation as she ran, nor indeed, had she time 
even now when at rest, for it was already the 
hour at which she had appointed to visit the cot- 
tage, and the door at that moment opened, and 
old Lexy appeared. 

" I was lookin' for you. Miss Eda," she said, 
" for sure I was that ye would he here to the 
very minute, ye said ye would.'' 

Eda blushed, as she replied, ^* Well, Lexy, 
you were a tnier prophet than I was myself, for 
it's more by good luck, than my own gude guidin* 
that I am here now. Indeed, but for my cousins, 
I suspect I should not have been here all day." 

" Oh, Miss Morton, don't speak that ill of 
yourseV. It's neither like you, nor like your 
cousins, what ye said the now." 

" It is true, nevertheless, Lexy, and I am sure 
you have known me long enough to know that 
I am always run away with by the fancy of the 
moment. Now my cousins are not." 

"'Deed, Miss Moiton, I need never say a 
word again' the Campbells afore you, whatever 
I may think, and so I'll e'en keep a calm sough,* 
but I winna believe that you — ^* 

" Keep a calm sough about me too, Lexy, for 
to prove to you that I am not so amiable as you 
would make me out to be, I will just tell you 

*Keep silence. 
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that I have very little time to spare you to-day, 
so the sooner we set to work at the letter the 
better." 

Lexy*s cottage, or rather hut, to which she 
now led her young visitor, would have shocked 
the civilized eyes of an Englishman. Yet it was 
rather a favourable specimen of a highland 
cottar's dwelling. It consisted of a single-room, 
which was "kitchen, parlour, bed-room all 
in one," lighted on either side by a small window 
consisting of one single pane of glass, which of 
course did not open. Chimney there was none, 
and a fire in summer was seldom lighted, but in 
the middle of the clay floor was a low tripod of 
iron, on which a few peats could be placed, 
when any cooking was required. Thus the door 
being not only the sole opening by which fresh 
air was admitted, but likewise that by which the 
peat smoke escaped, the unconcealed rafters> 
which by the way were the favourite resort of 
the fowls, were japanned of the deepest black. 
The floor was of trodden clay, but as the 
cottage was built on a steep acclivity, it was 
generally dry, and every article of furniture, un- 
couth though it was — the rough arm-chair, the 
still more rude deal table, the box bed, and the 
couple of three legged stools, were all scrupu- 
lously clean. There were but two luxuries in 
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this highland hut, the cuckoo clock which ticked 
merrily hehind the door, and which the old 
woman said was " fine company " for her when 
Janet was away, and the well-thumbed quarto 
bible which lay open dn the little window-shelf, 
and in which Lexy's iron spectacles had been 
placed as a mark, when she rose to look for Eda. 

The table was soon dragged nearer to the 
window, and as the arm-chair was rejected by 
Eda in favour of one of the stools, the old wo- 
man seated herself in it, and prepared to dictate 
to her young scribe the letter which was to be 
written on the fair sheet of paper which Eda 
had brought with her. 

Blessings on Bowland Hill, who has laboured 
so unceasingly and so successfully to draw still 
closer the ties of natural and domestic affec- 
tions ! Could he have looked in upon that 
scene, it would have done his heart good to see, 
even in that wild lonely place, the happy results 
of his philanthropic work. 

The old woman held her daughter's letter in 
her wrinkled and tremulous hand, and as she 
read once again the touching records of affec- 
tion which in that rank of life often acquire a 
poetical character from the very simplicity with 
which they are expressed, a single tear trickled 
down her wrinkled cheek, a tear not of sorrow 
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but of gratified affection. As Eda looked up in 
her face, the words, which had been ringing in 
her ears as she ran to the cottage, came back 
once more upon her recollection, and she felt that 
it was selfish to wish to deprive poor Lexy, even 
for a day, of the luxury of holding intercourse 
with her good and loving child. It was well 
that this idea did force itself on Eda's mind, 
for it required no little self-sacrifice to sit pa- 
tiently listening to the long and oft-told tale of 
Janet's goodness to her poor old mother ; it re- 
quired some control over her natural impatience, 
not to hint to Lexy that she had rather be else- 
where, and that the sooner the letter was begun 
the more she should be pleased ; and, above all, 
it required a kind heart and feeling for others to 
be able to make these sEicrifices so gracefully) 
that the old woman, far from fancying that Eda 
was anxious to put an end to a troublesome 
task, was almost persuaded that she was confer- 
ring a favour on her young Mend, in permitting 
her to act as her amanuensis. 

At length it was completed, and Lexy looked 
with evident exultation on the letter which Eda 
had folded and directed, and, what pleased her 
more than all, secured by means of a brilliant 
French blue wafer. The last thanks having 
been received, the last expressions of delight 
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' that Archie was going to Ejlmun in the morn- 
ing, and would post it for her,' having heen smi 
lingly listened to, Eda flew with a heart light as 
a bird^ and a foot swift as a deer to meet Miss 
Forbes at the sheep-bridge. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

Miss Forbes was not at the sheep-bridge! 
Eda shouted her name, but w^s only answered 
by the echoes. She clambered higher up the 
glen, she searched every nook and corner, no 
Miss Forbes was to be seen. Eda was hot and 
tired with her long run, but was too anxious lest 
some accident should have befallen her favourite, 
to give up the search till she was reminded of 
the lateness of the hour by the sound of the 
Strathdhu dressing-bell, which rang clearly 
through the valley. At last she resolved to go 
up to the house, and there, lo and behold ! she 
found Miss Forbes quite safe. She had, it 
seems, walked a few yards along the path, and 
finding it by no means smooth, had turned back 
and gone quietly home. 

Eda would have been more than mortal had 
she received this intelligence unmoved, and as 
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it came first from the boys, it may be believed 
that the real facts were not softened in the re- 
cital. But when Miss Forbes herself explained 
the matter, and described in glowing words the 
terrors which had assailed her when she found 
herself toiling up that steep and broken path — 
when she hinted how solitary and unprotected 
she had felt, and when she sighed, looked sorrow- 
ful, and regretted, that as she knew so little of the 
neighbourhood, she could not even find her way 
to Lexy's cottage to prevent her dear Eda from 
taking so long . and unnecessary a walk, Eda's 
heart was softened, and she forgave if she did 
not quite forget. 

The project of a walk to the sheep-bridge was 
resumed the next day, and the boys volunteered 
to be of the party, * hoping,* as they told their 
confidant, Jane, * to have some fun with Miss 
Forbes.* Eda rather discouraged their proposal 
to accompany them, for she had a latent hope, 
that if she and Miss Forbes were alone together 
in that secluded spot, she might prevail on her 
to relate her early history before she became a 
governess. 

Eda had of late been reading, with no little 
interest, a great many novels. The taste had 
been acquired while seeking to amuse poor 
Jane's tedious hours of pain and langour — read^ 
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ing to her every tale or amusing book that came 
in their way. The appetite increased by what 
it fed on« till at last her mind was so completely 
carried away from every-day life — so haunted 
by heroes and heroines of romance, that she 
could resist nothing in the shape of a novel. 
In aunt Bess's library she had lately made the 
charming discovery of all Miss Bumey's works, 
and after devouring — ^rather than reading — ^Eve- 
lina, Cecilia, and Camilla, she had actually read 
through and admired ' The Wanderer,* perhaps 
the most absurd, unnatural history that was ever 
perpetrated by a celebrated novelist. Eda had 
been much excited by the heroine's adventures 
during the French Revolution, and her forced 
marriage with the man she detested. But her 
fancy had been particularly struck by that scene 
where she drops her wedding-ring into the sea, 
as if by flinging it away she could rid herself of 
the marriage of which it was the emblem. Since 
Eda had become acquainted with Miss Forbes, 
she had always thought her the very beau ideal 
of a heroine of romance, and a kind of confused 
idea, prompted perhaps by Miss Forbes's pathe* 
tically impressive words, "This I could only 
have had by uniting my fate to that of one 
whom my soul abhorred," had possessed her, 
that perhaps her iiiture governess had met with 
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some such adventures as Miss Bumey attributes 
to her heroine. 

Was it not then very provoking, that the boys 
should propose to join them, when so favourable 
an opportunity had offered itself for gaining some 
insight into this interesting history ? Alas ! 
poor Eda, the fascinations of novelty were 
already making sad havoc in your young heart, 
and tempting you to exchange old tried friends 
for new ones. 

Luckily for themselves, the boys were per- 
fectly free from any dread of being in the way — 
and they escorted the ladies to the sheep -bridge, 
without such an idea ever presenting itself to 
them. However, as nothing extraordinary oc- 
curred, they begun to get tired of enacting the 
parts of aides-de-camp, and by-and-bye, left 
Miss Forbes and Eda to their own devices. 

ThjQ desired moment was come, they were at 
the sheep-bridge alone. 

" Yes,*' said Miss Forbes, in answer to a 
remark made by her young companion, on the 
beauty of the picture which nature had spread 
out beneath their feet. '' Yes, it is a fair scene, 
I allow, — ^but it makes me almost melancholy to 
look upon it, for it recalls one much dearer to 
my heart, and to my eyes more beautiful ; the 
scene of my childhood's home, where I had 
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friends^ and all that makes the young heart 
happy." 

Eda's heart beat quick, for Miss Forbes seemed 
as if about to gratify her secret wish. She 
looked up eagerly in her face. " Oh ! do tell 
me about it," she said. 

"Willingly, my love, if you care to listen. 
The house where I was bom stood on a lovely 
green holme, by the banks of one of our noblest 
rivers. Fine old trees skirted the stream, and at 
a little distance lay a picturesque village, which 
peeped from amid the intervening branches. My 
father, like the uncle Henry you loved so much, 
was the friend, the kind adviser, the tender 
guardian of the neighbouring poor. He was 
beloved and esteemed by all — especially by an 
old and valued friend, Lady Elizabeth. I will 
not tell you her surname, for, alas ! with it my 
present forlorn condition is too closely connected. 
However, she was a kind friend to my father, and 
I was a frequent visitor at " 

** Eda ! Eda 1 I wonder whether we have found 
the cave, Archie was telling us about. Do come 
and see.'^ 

These words shouted out from a little distance 
by both boys, at once broke in upon Miss 
Forbes' *' early recollections.'* Eda's brow dark- 
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ened — ''I don't care about the cave just now, 
Willie." 

*' Oh, but it is not far, Eda,^' he replied, 
running up quite breathless. " Miss Forbes, I 
dare say, will not be tired of looking at the view, 
before you come back." He took a malicious plea- 
sure in quoting his cousin's words of the day before- 

Miss Forbes expressed her gratitude for 
his attention in very ironical terms, but Wil- 
liam, pretending to believe her in earnest, in- 
sisted that £da should come at once. Eda 
declared she would prefer staying where she was, 
even after Miss Forbes begged ** not to interfere 
with her voyage of discovery" — but when William 
muttered the single word ^' selfish,^ she was firm 
as a rock in refusing to accompany him. She 
thought it so selfish in him to take her away, 
when she was so comfortable. But her obstinacy 
did her no good. The spell of confidence was 
broken. Miss Forbes " could not think of in- 
truding her early sorrows on her dear young 
friend. Indeed she must propose to go home 
now. The breeze from the Loch, and the damp 
grass, made her feel chilly." 

Eda was surprised : to her the air seemed fresh 
and balmy, the grass as dry as ten days of bright 
autumnal sun could make it. She had yet to 
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learn that temper can give sharpness to the 
softest hreeze, and can shift the hlame of its own 
uncomfortahle sensations on everything around. 
However, she rose at once, and offered her assist- 
ance to Miss Eorhes in descending the rough 
and precipitous path. 

Her aid was refused. " Thank you, Eda, I am 
not quite helpless, I can walk unassisted. You 
had better join your more amusing companions, 
Edmund and William." The tone of this reply — 
for there was not much in the words themselves — 
brought the ready tear to Eda's eye; she felt 
that somehow she had offended her companion ; 
she hesitated to ask an explanation, and dropped 
behind, but still silently proffered her aid at each 
difl&cult step. As for herself, she required no 
assistance, for she could keep her footing like a 
mountain goat. At length, however. Miss 
Forbes* temper could control itself no longer. 
She begged Eda not to be officious, and informed 
her that she did not choose to have her steps 
watched as if she were a child in leading-strings. 
At this second rebuff, Eda drew back much hurt, 
and occupied herself in gathering a nosegay of 
wild flowers for Jane. 

Meanwhile, Miss Forbes reached what Eda 
had designated the "mauvais pas," the only 
really difficult point in the whole course of the 
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walk. It was a spot at which a small tributary 
stream dashed across the path, to join the larger 
bum in the glen. In passing it before, Eda and 
the boys had made a kind of hand-rail of their 
arms, by means of which the timid lady had 
passed it easily enough, but now, how should she 
contrive to get over ? Eda hesitated a moment, 
whether to advance, and offer her aid, or to 
retreat Her good-nature prevailed at length, 
and she darted forward. She arrived too late — 
for at the very moment, when, having sprung 
across the chasm, a little higher up the stream, 
she reached the opposite side, panting for breath, 
Miss Forbes, having nerved herself for a leap, 
had crossed also a foot or two lower down, but 
up to the very ankles in mud — the red boggy 
mud which one must encounter before knowing 
its discomforts. A yell of delight broke from 
the boys, who had been in ambush watching the 
proceedings — but savage as was their glee, more 
ferocious still was the expression of Miss Forbes* 
face, and bitter were the taunts she levelled at 
poor Eda, for her thoughtlessness, her want of 
consideration, her folly in rushing forward in so 
sudden a manner, as to startle her." (" From 
her propriety," muttered Willie.) "It really 
was shocking to see children brought up like 
barbarians, caring for no one but themselves." 

8 
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Eda actually grew pale with astonishment, at 
this hurst of fury from her perfect Miss Forhes ; 
hut not all the threats of the wrathful governess, 
to inform Mrs. Camphell of their extremely un- 
gentlemanly conduct, could prevent the hoys 
from indulging in peals of laughter, which ever 
and anon hroke forth anew, as their glances fell 
on Miss Forhes' splashed dress^ andmudcased feet 
and ancles, nor could they resist indiscreet 
allusions to red-hrown stockings, and "foxy 
hoots." 

This incident certainly did more than aught 
else, to shake Eda's faith in the infallibility of 
her favourite. Still she would not give her up, 
but stoutly declared that " not one person in a 
thousand could have kept their temper, when 
they had a clean muslin dress, a pair of pretty 
French shoes, and spotless white stockings, all 
ruined for life by sticking in a hog." 

As to the romance which she had conjured up, 
it had gained upon her by the few detached sen- 
tences she had heard of Miss Forbes' early 
history. It was evident from them, that there 
was a story to tell, and oh ! how she longed to 
discover what lady Elizabeth had to do with it — 
or rather Lady Elizabeth's family, for Miss 
Forbes had said that the simame was connected 
with her present forlorn condition — so it could 
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not be Lady Elizabeth herself. Could it be a 

son, or a brother, or . In short, Eda 

made Miss Forbes the martyr heroine of a three 
volume novel. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



The Campbells returned to Edinburgh for the 
winter, and for the third time, Eda, accompanied 
them, but it seemed to her this year less like 
home than it had done the previous winter. It 
was so strange to be in Albyn Place, when 
Strathdhu, Henrietta, and Miss Egerton were all 
away. Perhaps this feeling was somewhat in- 
creased by a conversation she had with Mrs. 
Campbell, before they quitted the Highlands. 
She had been a little startled one day, by learn- 
ing that her aunt desired to speak with her 
ficlone in her dressing-room. She did not dread 
to meet her now, as she used to do a year ago, 
when summoned into her presence to receive 
private lectures on the favourite topic of " un- 
ladylike behaviour." Those days were past, 
still she hesitated a moment before she opened 
the door, for of late she had remarked a striking 

R 
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change in her aunt's manner and expression. 
She was more gentle than formerly, but more 
serious, and sometimes there had been a look of 
so much anxiety on her countenance, that Eda 
almost dreaded that she was now about to learn 
some bad news. 

She was relieved by the cheerful voice in 
which Mrs. Campbell bade her come in, and sit 
down by her, for she had much to say to her. 
*^ And first of all, my love, I wish to express to 
you in Mr. CampbelFs nama and my own, the 
gratitude we feel to you, for your constant, 
never-failing kindness to dear little Jane. It is a 
kindness, Eda, which has soothed many a tedious 
hour to my suffering child, but it has done more, 
it has had an eifect on th^. wJhole feuiuly.'* 

*' Dear aunt-—*' 

" Nay, my love^" taking her hand aflfection- 
ately, " hear me out, for I wish to show you, 
Eda, that you have more influence than periiaps 
yoi; are aware of. From you, my girls have 
learned many way^ of amusing our little invalid, 
which they themselves would never have thought 
of. Your example has taught them — which no 
precept could do so well — that to the sick mere 
trifles are matters of importance, that it is not 
enough to do what they request us to do, but 
that we ought to forestall their wi^hes^ and to 
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proffer little unasked offices of kindness, as if it 
were our pleasure, not our duty only. And for 
all this we thank you sincerely.'* 

'^ But dear aunt, if I have done thi9> it was 
unconsciously," said Eda, hlushing deeply. " I 
never intended to teach my cousins — I only did 
what I could for Jane, hecause it was a pleasure, 
and nothing but a pleasure, to myself." 

*' I know it Eda, but that does not iectedse 
our obligations to you, nor does it, my love, 
destroy the lesson I wish to impress on you, that 
whatever we do has an influence ikiore or less on 
those with whom we live.** 

Eda looked pleased, and yet ill at ease as she 
listened. After a momentary hesitation, she 
said, •* Well, dear aunt, if I have been so fortu- 
nate as to please you in pleasing myself, you can 
reward me completely, by granting me two 
favours, which I have long wished to ask, but 
had not courage." 

" Let me hear them." 

'^ The first is, that while we are in Edinburgh, 
you will permit me to share Jane's room. I 
know that Georgina requires unbroken rest ; no^ 
I am a light sleeper, and have all my life been 
accustomed to be with invalids. . Besides, I — I 
think that it would be very pleasant to have a 
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room so much to myself now that — " and she 
stopped short in her sentence. 

" You would not prefer sharing Miss Forbes* 
room, Eda ?" asked Mrs. Campbell, with an 
almost imperceptible smile. 

Eda blushed slightly. " If equally conve- 
nient to you, I should infinitely prefer being 
with Jane." 

"Well, my love, that request is easily granted. 
During her brothers absence, Jane is to have 
Charles's room, and I had intended that you 
should have the dressing-room belonging to it, 
as your own territory. Should you wish it, you 
can have the door of communication left open. 
I hope your second request may be as easy to 
grant as the first, Eda.*' 

" My second wish is, that we may pay Miss 
Egerton a visit every week, A long visit.*' 

"To that I agree most willingly. There Is 
nothing I have more at heart, than that you 
should all continue to look upon Miss Egerton 
as one of your best and sincerest friends. Be- 
lieve me, my dear Eda, a proved friend is one of 
the best blessings that we can have bestowed 
upon us.*' 

Eda looked cpnfrised, for she remembered that, 
of late, her cousins had more than once insinu- 
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ated, that her new governess had quite supplanted 
her old one in her affections, and they had fre- 
quently taunted her with fickleness. 

Mrs. Campbell seemed to divine the thoughts 
which • were passing through her mind, for she 
added, " It would pain me deeply, dear Eda, if I 
believed that you were inconstant in an affection 
which you had bestowed advisedly on a proved, 
and true friend. But I do not think you are 
fickle, whatever the boys may say. You are a 
little carried, as they call it, and we are all apt 
to be so by those who make themselves agreeable 
to us, and show us unexpected attention. I do 
not blame you, my dear, for being grateful to 
Miss Forbes, who has shown you very marked 
kindness, but I think you will yourself allow 
that there is, and ought to be, a distinction 
between your gratitude to her, and that which 
you owe to Miss Egerton ** 

" Oh, yes ! certainly," Eda said, and she did 
in reality feel that there was a difference in her 
feelings towards them, but she was not certain 
why there should be. 

Her aunt continued — •* The one is still almost 
a stranger to you. All you know of her as yet, 
is her personal kindness to you, but with the 
other, you have lived for many months, and you 
know that in thought, word, and deed, she has 
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Reserved your highest respect^ esteem, and affec* 
tion/' 

Eda acknowledged that it was so. '' But 
with regard to Mis3 For^jes, I^ — ^r-"- 

" With regard to her my love, you must 
remember (hat it is only because she is as yet 
almost a stranger, that I have alluded to her in 
any way whatever. She has, as I have already 
said, shown you particular kindness, fmd it would 
Ij^e the height of ingratitude not to he sensible of 
it. But ypu ^re very youi^g, Ed^, apd I may qs 
well take this opportuuity to ge^ieralia^e a little 
on the dangers to which the young and ^nthusi- 
f^^tic are exposed, by a passion for n^aking rapid 
and confidential friendships with any pleasant ac- 
quaintance they mc^y meet. I do not mean tp 
say that ypu are assailed by this desire, but ai^ 
yet you have had few temptations, and it can dg 
you no harm to offer you a word of advice, to b9 
cautious jn the choice of your friends^ Many a 
heavy heart has been caused by r^^h fri^ndship^^ 
formed hastily with a pleasant but unworthy 
6bject. It sometimes tells on ^ whole life-time. 
But on this subject^ I see I have spoken long 
enough ; don't look so unhappy, my love, you 
have done nothing wrong." 

Eda smiled, and Mrs. Campbell resumed. 
" We have been talking on gnhjeptg very different 
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from tliat to which I intended to direct your 
attention, when I asked to speak with you — hnt 
now I shall he^n. You are almost sixteen, Eda, 
an age when, if ever, reason begins to have an 
influence on a woman's actions — and I consider 
that this winter will be the commencement of a 
new^ era in your life. Your improvement) hence- 
forward, must depend on yourself rather than on 
others. If you do not now see the necessity of 
making use of your opportunities, it is impossi* 
ble for your teachers to make you wise, good, or 
accomplished. You are no longer a child — you 
cannot be forced to exertion, and yet this is the 
season when exertion is most requisite, and foir 
the future it will be your duty to aid, rather 
than retard, the endeavours which your governess 
and masters make for your improvement. God 
has endowed you with excellent abilities, and 
great quickness of apprehension ; it ought to be 
your aim to acquire that quality which you have 
not in eveiy thing, perseverance. I do not 
intend that you should be sent to school, Eda. 
Your cousins go, because their naturally indolett 
tempers require the stimulus of emulation. You 
are very different in disposition, and therefore a 
different style of education is suitable to you. 
For your sake, Eda, I regret that you have no 
longer the advantage of Miss Egerton's gentle 
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authority^ and steady regular discipline ; but you 
must second Miss Forbes' endeavours, and con- 
tinue as much as possible in tbe same course. 
As to my daughters, I am inclined to believe 
that it will be beneficial to them to see at school, 
that other girls know many things of which they 
are ignorant. Do you understand me, my 
love ?'* 

" I think I do, aunt. You mean that I require 
to accustom myself to the quiet gentle routine of 
home-life, while my cousins are rather too quiet 
in their tastes already." 

** Very well explained, Eda," said Mrs. Camp- 
bell smiling. ** Nevertheless, I do not wish that 
you should not cultivate those accomplishments 
for which you have a natural taste, and which it 
is an advantage for eveiy woman to possess." 

" How an advantage, aunt ?" 

^' Because, Eda, accomplishments add to the 
pleasures of domestic life, and serve to occupy, in 
harmless enjoyment, hours which without them 
might be spent, especially by women who have 
few household duties, in listless apathy or less 
allowable amusements. But I was going to add, 
that I trust by-and-bye to be enabled to arrange 
with Miss Forbes, that you should spend an 
hour or two of every morning with me in the 
drawing-room. I mean that Jane should be for 
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the most part of the day with me, and it will be 
a pleasure to her, and I hope a benefit to you, 
Eda, to follow out a course of quiet useful read- 
ing. It will steady your mind, and tend to — " 

"" To make me more lady-like ? dear aunt, 
I have not forgotten that I am still a little of a 
tomboy.** 

Mrs. Campbell smiled, and a smile was now 
so rare a visitor to her countenance, that Eda 
hailed it with delight '* Well, my dear, I see you 
comprehend my views and wishes perfectly, and 
I have only to add, that I trust we shall all do 
what we can to render Miss Forbes' task in our 
house as easy as possible. You begin by being 
a favourite with her. Be careful, Eda, not to 
lose ground in her esteem by any faults of your 
own. 

Eda looked inquiringly at her aunt. 

"My dear child," she said, *'you must not 
think that because I have taken no part in the 
discussion between you and the boys, that there- 
fore it has passed without remark. I shall not 
say which of you I think is right, and which 
wrong — probably both parties are too much 
prejudiced in their several opinions, but of one 
thing I am certain, that very, very few gover- 
nesses can compare with your last in command 
of temper. Therefore, Eda, prepare yourself to 
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meet with some trials of patience. Strive to 
subdue your own passions, strive to do your 
duty, and if it be the case that your new gover- 
ness is sometimes a little hasty, it may perhaps 
do you more good than harm." 

" Good to suffer injustice, aunt ?" 

" Many people must do so in this world, Eda, 
though I acknowledge that it is difficult to yield 
a ready obedience to what appears to be a harsh 
order. But you are no longer a child. You 
know that every governess has many trials to 
undergo, even with the best-disposed pupils, 
and therefore, Eda, I trust that you will do all 
in your power to obey her cheerfully, and to 
teach the younger ones to do so also. Above 
aU, try to make allowances for any momentary 
irritation of temper which she may give way to. 
Irritation must sometimes assail every teacher of 
youth." 

*' Except dear Miss Egerton." 

" She was an exception, Eda, I admit ; but re- 
member that she has had many years of experi* 
ence, which Miss Forbes has not, and she has 
undergone many personal trials and sorrows, 
which, she herself says, softened her character, 
and taught her to feel for others. Some people, 
my love, are purified by affliction, some by 
prosperity. It is not for us to judge which 
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meanii ar^ most suitable for the itnproTement of 
any character. I have sometimes thought, Eda, 
that though in almost every respect Miss Eger* 
ton s guidance was beneficial to you all, yet 
that you led too easy a life with her. You had 
no roughnesses of temper to contend with, and 
had so complete a reliance upon the soundness 
of her judgment, that you made too little use 
of your own, and this was perhaps a disadvan* 
tage to you all." 

Eda quickly replied—" That was what Miss 
Egerton meant, when she said, that latterly she 
had not brought us on so fast as she could have 
wished* But she laid the blame on herself." 

*' YoUf however, must not do so, Eda. Hence^ 
forward, it is for you to act, and you must no 
longer suppose that it is your governess who is 
in fault if you do not improve. It is not in our 
own power always to select a teacher who is iu 
every respect what we desire. But it is in our 
own power to derive benefit from every one, if 
in due humility of spirit we try to do so. We 
may not, perbapS) equally well acquire acoom-> 
plishments from all, but we may gain what will 
be of greater value, the habit of yielding our 
obedience to those who are set in authority over 
us, the habit of controlling our o^n irritable 
tempers, or of subduing the evil passions of 
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pride^ envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
or it may be of indolence. These we may ac- 
quire under any instructor, if we use earnest and 
prayerful endeavours. And now, Eda, I have 
finished this long lecture. I inflicted it upon 
you, my dear, because you will soon be the eldest 
of the school-room party, and because I believe 
you to have sense to profit by it. Should you 
ever find yourself in any real difficulty with your 
new governess, I shall expect you to apply at 
once to me. But I have many things to occupy 
my attention at present, and I am sure that you 
will aid me as well as you can, in preventing 
the necessity of my interference. I am not so 
much afraid of you, Eda, but I do fear that the 
younger children will at first require a little en- 
couragement in the ways of well-doing under 
the strict rule of Miss Forbes." 

" I ^ will try to save you all anxiety, dear 
aunt." 

" I am sure you will, Eda," said Mrs. Camp- 
bell affectionately kissing her, " and if we thus 
cling to and aid one another, this winter may 
pass over less unpleasantly than I now expect" 

Eda did not feel entitled to ask why her aunt 
expected this to be an unpleasant winter, though 
she longed to know why it was that Mrs. Camp- 
bell's .cheeks had grown so thin and pale, and 
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why she looked so serioas. Perhaps, it was only 
because Jane was still so weak, and that her 
eldest son and daughter were from home. But 
that could not also account for Mr. Campbell's 
low spirits, and frequent absences from home. 
However, she was too grateful for the confidence 
already bestowed upon her, to presume upon it 
by prying into any secret causes of grief; she 
rather resolved to exert herself for her own im- 
provement, and that of the children, in order to 
show her kind aunt that she was in some degree 
worthy of the high opinion she had expressed 
of her talents and heart. 

This long conference produced a decided in- 
fluence on the tone of Eda's reflections and con- 
duct; the point which made most impression 
upon her, was Mrs. Campbell's remark, that she 
possessed greater ascendancy over others than 
she was aware of,, shown by the eflect produced 
on her elder cousins, by her attentions to her 
dear little invalid Jane. Hitherto, she had ima- 
gined, as too many young people— aye, and old 
people too — are very apt to imagine, that her 
good or e^'il deeds aflected only herself But 
the novelty of the idea that she had actual in- 
fluence on the conduct of others older and in 
some respects wiser than herself, took a strong 
hold of her imagination, and induced her to re- 
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fleet that if sueb a trifle^ saeh a eomplianee with 
a natural impulse, had produced so much good, 
might not an apparent insignificant dereliction 
of duty cause as great evil ? 

It is an era in life when first the conviction 
strikes home to our heeurts^ that our actions tell 
on the happiness, not of ourselves onlj, hut of 
our fellow-creatures. Life has frequently been 
likened to a theatre, in which 'the men and 
women are only players ;' hut when we come to 
consider this illustration careAiUy, when we per- 
ceive that in the drama of life as in that of the 
stage, every one has some part to act, and that 
in both the good or bad performance of even 
the most insignificant actor, tells in a degree on 
all the rest, it is startling indeed. Is it impos- 
sible to impress this upon the minds even of 
children? Is it impossible to lead them in 
early youth to reflect upon the great, the awful 
truth that all are placed in this world as actors, 
none as spectators ; that the little and great» the 
rich and poor, the young and old, in that one 
point are in the same position ; and further than 
this, that we are not only all actors, but also 
that every human creature is accountable to his 
Almighty Father for the due performance of the 
part assigned to him, and likewise for the proper 
use of the influence which he is permitted to 
exercise over others. 
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If there be a doubt in a child's mind as to 
the effect producible by the conduct of one per- 
son on the happiness of many, let him be taught 
to observe how a cross look, an angry word, 
may destroy the peace of his own domestic 
circle for great part of an evening, and then let 
him reflect how any graver fault must affect the 
happiness of the transgressor's family, and 
through it of those in close connexion with it. 

Who that has flung a stone into a smooth 
sheet of water, and watched. the circles which 
arise from the agitation of its surface, can have 
failed to observe the immense extent to which 
those circles expand, increasing in number and 
in size as in distance. This is no inapt simile 
of the effects produced by a good or evil action 
on the peace of society, for as the agitation; of 
the water is greater or less according to the 
size of the stone, so is the happiness or misery 
produced more or less extensive, according to 
the magnitude of the benefit or of the sin com* 
mitted, for every dereliction of duty is sin. 

If we believe these startling truths, (and who 
is so hardy as not to believe them ?) is it not 
strange that they weigh so lightly on our minds, 
and produce such slight effects upon our con- 
duct ? 

At the time Eda reflected upon these things 
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very seriously, and as the sense of her great 
moral responsibilities dawned upon her, she 
made many wise resolutions regarding her fii- 
ture conduct ; and from this period she began 
to look upon herself as an actual member of 
society, an atom essential not to herself only, 
but in some degree to the well-being of others. 
No longer misled by the too common fallacy, 
that she was of no importance, that were she 
gone she would be unmissed, unmoumed amid 
the millions of human beings on earth, she 
awoke to a consciousness that she had an ap- 
pointed place and appointed social duties to 
perform, and that her influence, however small 
it might be, might still be of some avail to lead 
her fellow-creatures to good, or tempt them to 
evil. Yes, Eda saw all this, and, moreover, she 
was fully aware that for these gifts and this 
influence she must give an account at the last 
day. But whilst she fancied she was reflecting 
very seriously upon it, even indeed when she 
uttered to herself doughty resolutions never for 
a moment to forget how much she owed to her- 
self and others, she was devoid of the humble 
and teachable spirit which would have led her 
to perceive that her best endeavours to do rigbt 
were as nothing worth if not seconded by con- 
stant and fervent prayer. New trials, therefore, 
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were requisite — trials for which she was, though 
forewarned, not forearmed, and she had to un- 
dergo the hitter yet wholesome tutelage of the 
great master, experience, before she learned this 
great lesson, or fully discovered that her pre 
sent strength was only weakness, and that im- 
pulse rather than principle was still the guide 
and spring of her actions. 
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CHAPTEB XXI 



It had hitherto been customary with the 
Campbells to permit a day or two to elapse after 
the return of the family to town, before begin- 
ning the regular winter routine of school-life ; 
but this year Miss Forbes announced that she 
had no intention of granting so unnecessary an 
indulgence. A single day was allowed for un- 
packing and arranging work, books, and desks ; 
on the next, the children were expected to re- 
sume their lessons as usual. The unexpected 
sternness of this order rather astonished Eda; 
but much more surprised was she to see the 
style of school-discipline under the superintend- 
ence of the charming companion of her highland 
holiday life. 

The five girls had assembled, according to 
01 !ers, in the school-room at ten o'clock, Jane, 
as usual, rechning on her couch ; but as yet 
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Miss Forbes had not appeared. ' Georgina 
opened her portfolio and began ' to draw ; the 
two youngest girls took their spelling-books and 
looked over their columns of words of one or 
two syllables ; while Eda, having placed a pile 
of her former lesson-books on the table, and ar- 
ranged her desk and music- portfolios in their 
old positions, knelt down by Jane's couch, and 
chatted and laughed gaily to pass the time till 
Miss Forbes should come. 

" Hush, Eda, I advise you," whispered EU- 
zabeth. 

" Why, Lizzie, what harm am I doing ?" 

Both the little girls shook their heads mys- 
teriously, but made no reply. Georgina raised 
her head from her drawing- table, and said in her 
usual calm way,—** Miss Forbes does not allow 
us to talk during school-hours*^ ' 

*' I am not yet one of the initiated,'* Eda 
laughingly replied, " and I have nothing else to 
do. I don't weary you, Janie, do I, with chat- 
tering?" 

*' No, dear Eda, oh no. But perhaps it 
would be better if you were to look over your 
Boman kings and emperors, that you might re- 
peat them all fluently when Miss Forbes comes to 
examine you as she did us." 

" Oh, I know them all perfectly,— Bomulus, 

s 2 
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Numa Pompilius^ Tullus Hostilius, Anoas 
Mardus, Tarquinius Servius, TuUius, and Tar- 
quinius Superbus, who always reminds me of 
poppy-heads, by the way. Then the twelve 
Caesars, — Julius Ceesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. The five good 
emperors, — Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus 
Pius, and Marcus Aurelius." She rattled off the 
.list of names with so much haste, that she was 
at last obliged to stop . to take breath. " Oh !** 
she exclaimed, " that I could remember more 
useful things as easily. .But tell me, Georgina, 
is what the boys say tnie,/ that you have really 
to hunt out all those stupid tales.. about the 
history of the heathen gods and goddesses. I 
hate them. Even the Iliad and ^neid don't 
give one an interest in them. Angus used to 
explain the allegorical meaning of mauy things 
which was more amusing, but really I think 



" Miss Forbes, replied Georgina, gravely, 
** says we ought to have been taught their his- 
tory long ago, and that it displays great ignorance 
not to know it.^ 

*' Miss Egerton did not make it a matter of 
importance,^ answered the heedless Eda. 

While she was still speaking. Miss Forbes 

7 
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entered the room, and said very sharply, — " Miss 
Morton, I cannot allow you to loange on your 
cousin's sofa as you are now doing. Once for 
all, I wish it to be understood that in this room 
/ am the person to be attended to, and no one 
else. I am mistress here, and I must insist 
upon obedience to my commands. I must also 
warn you that I shall not allow of any compa- 
risons between my mode of tuition and that to 
which you have hitherto been accustomed.'' 

" * Caparisons exe odorous,' Jane," whispered 
£da, who had lately been reading The Bivals, 
and could never resist a quotation, especially 
from Mrs. Malaprop. 

'* Miss Morton, how dare you whisper imperti- 
nent comments on my oirders?" said Miss 
Forbes. 

£da blushed scarlet, and said, what was really 
true, that she had not intended to be imperti- 
nent. She begged Miss Forbes's pardon if she 
had appeared so. 

" Indeed it did appear so, Eda," replied her 
governess, somewhat mollified by the evident 
sincerity of her penitence ; " but as it is a first 
ofience, I willingly pardon it. I presume. Miss 
Gborgina," turning to her rather hastily, '' that 
Mrs. Campbell intends that for the next few. 
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months you should take some part in the in- 
structions which I am to give to your cousin 
and sisters. I presume that you are not to de- 
vote the whole of your time to drawing." 

Georgina quietly closed her portfoUo, and 
observed that she only waited for Miss Forbes's 
orders..: 

" My orders you very well know. We have 
now been two monliis together ; and you are 
aware that it has always been my desire that 
you should devote an hour-and-a-half daily to 
music. As, however, I cannot possibly teach 
the others with the noise of constant practising 
going on, Mrs. Campbell has agreed to my 
wishes, that you and your cousin should make 
use of the piano in the drawing-room for an 
hour each every day. As the morning is the 
time when you will cause least inconvenience by 
being there, Z have arranged that you, Georgina, 
shall go from ten to eleven, your cousin from 
eleven to twelve. But I beg you both to re- 
member, that as Mrs. Campbell intends that 
you should take lessons from a master in piano- 
forte playing^ / cannot be^ in any degree, re- 
sponsible for your progress. I give you time, 
it must depend on yourselves as to the use you 
make of it." 
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The last few words of this somewhat long- 
winded command reminded Eda of what her 
aunt had said to her before leaving Strathdhu ; 
but how differently was the same sentiment ex- 
pressed by Miss Forbes ! 

No one, of course, presumed to answer this 
announcement. " Why do you not go at once, 
Georgina ?" 

" I did not understand that I was to begin 
to-day." 

*' Certainly. Never put off till to-morrow 
what can be done to-day. And do make haste, 
I cannot bear to see girls so indolent." 

Georgina took up a music-book and quitted 
the school-room. Miss Forbes called her back 
and rebuked her for the impropriety of her be- 
haviour in not answering when spoken to, and 
then permitted her to leave the room — ^in tears. 

Miss Forbes turned to Eda. " Now, my 
dear, I wish you to begin this morning by 
learning by heart this page of Goldoni's comedy. 
It is a good exercise to habituate you to the 
speaking of Italian fluently* I shall expect you 
to repeat it when I have finished hearing the 
children's spelling. Gome, children ! Elizabeth ! 
Beatrice! I am ready; but first give me my 
tattmg bag. I cannot bear to be idle^ even 
while I am hearmg lessons." 
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" But, Miss Forbes," said Eda, *' you for- 



get " 

" Hush, child, I cannot attend to you at pre- 
sent. ' Learn your lesson. I shall hear what you 
have to say by-and-bye," — and poor Eda sat down 
to her task with a heavy heart, for she knew 
nothing of Italian except the few words which 
she had picked up from hearing Henrietta sing, 
and those which she could understand from 
their similarity to Latin. How then should she 
contrive to learn a page by heart? Jane knew 
her difficulties, and made an attempt at expla- 
nation, but Miss Forbes interrupted her by say- 
ing abruptly— 

" Pray be silent, and if you have nothing else 
with which to occupy yourself, look over those 
chapters of Grecian history we read at Strath- 
dhu, I shall examine you upon them by-and- 
bye." 

A half hour of comparative tranquillity en- 
sued. Elizabeth having spelt her due portion 
of words, took her work and seated herself near 
Jane, while little Beatrice read with great em- 
phasis the old and interesting sentences in one 
syllable — *' a bad boy, a red cow, a black dog," 
&c. 

When this was ended, Eda was called up, and 
with a smile — for she rather enjoyed the joke of 
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having to repeat by rote a whole page of a lan- 
guage which she did not understand — she pre- 
pared to obey. 

'^Vostro padre 6 fiiori deP casa quando 
vengo noi saremo awertite." 

These words seem simple enough to any one 
who knows anything of Italian, but it was won- 
derful how many mistakes Eda contriyed to 
make in the pronunciation of the first sentence. 

" Stop, stop," cried Miss Forbes, in horror, 
'' you are making most dreadful havoc, Eda ! 
from whom did you learn to pronounce Italian 
in that manner ?" 

Eda could resist no longer, but laughed out- 
right as she replied, — "From nobody. Miss 
Forbes. The fact is, I know nothing of Italian ; 
but as you would not listen to me when I was 
about to tell you so, I thought I might as well 
do as I was bid, and so I have learned it." 

Miss Forbes^s cheek reddened, she bit her 
lip, and informed her pupil that such a mode of 
addressing her governess was not permissible — 
that they were now in a very different position 
as regarded one another from that in which 
they had been while at Strathdhu, and that she 
could not allow such familiarity. 

" But, Miss Forbes," said Eda, boldly, " I 
really meant nothing wrong, quite the contrary ; 
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and we were so accustomed to speak as we 
thought to Miss Egerton, that I never imagined 
you would think my laughter or remarks disre- 
spectful. She never did.'* 

" Miss Egerton's mode of tuition and mine dif- 
fer, T douht not, in many respects, Miss Morton ; 
hut I repeat that I cannot allow the two to he 
hrought into comparison. The present question, 
however, regards your knowledge of Italian. I 
had no conqeption that you were so very hack- 
ward in all that a young lady ought to have heen 
taught. Bring me a grammar." 

Eda felt much tempted to defend herself, and 
Miss Egerton too, from the imputation cast 
upon her ignorance in the last few words of 
Miss Forhes's speech ; hut she checked the ris- 
ing anger in her hreast, and silently hrought the 
hook. 

She had also sufficient command over herself 
to attend to the instructions which Miss Forhes 
soon proved she was well ahle to give, as she 
skilfully pointed out the difficulties with which 
her pupil had to contend, and showed her that a 
little attention to a few simple rules was all she 
at first required. 

Miss Forhes ended hy telling Eda that she 
expected her. to devote an hour every morning 
lo the study of Italian. " And now what know- 
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ledge have you of French ? Not much, I fear, 
from this specimen of your proficiency in other 
things. But as the power of speaking it flu- 
ently is a necessary part of a young lady's edu- 
cation, I must insist that all of you speak it and 
nothing else during school hours. You, Eliza- 
beth, included." 

Elizabeth cast one despairing look at Eda, 
and burst into a flood of tears. 

'^ You baby !^' said Miss Forbes, contemptu- 
ously ; '' it must be done, so there is no use in 
crying. I shall expect you to forfeit a mark for 
every word of English you utter, except in your 
lessons, from ten in the morning till five in the 
afternoon. Here, Eda, is a list which I have 
made out for you. You will perceive that there 
is occupation provided for every hour, and I 
expect that you will attend to them regularly, 
without giving me the unnecessary trouble of 
having to remember your duties as well as my 
own*" 

Eda took the {>aper, and could scarcely 
repress a sigh as she read the long dry catalogue 
of pages to be learned by heart, and exercises to 
be written, and no appointed time for reading 
or recreation from ten till five, and only one for 
walking and the children's dinner. Where then 
were the hours in the forenoon^ which her aunt 
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had promised she should spend with Jane in the 
drawing-room ? They were forgotten ; and Jane 
too received a list of hours and duties, as if it 
were expected that she was to he constantly in 
the school-room. Perhaps the down-stairs plan 
was not to he arranged till Gebrgina went to 
school. 

However, there was one comfort, the hours 
before breakfast and after dinner were their own. 
During these she might read, and might continue 
her classical studies, and mathematics with the 
boys. There were, to be sure, a few of her 
lessons for Miss Forbes, which it might be as 
well to prepare in part, during these unappro- 
priated hours; but Eda trusted much to her 
quickness in acquiring, and her memory in 
retaining what she learned. 

Still the school-room was a changed place 
from what it had been with Miss Egerton. In 
those happy days, school-hours, and school- 
duties, afforded time and opportunities for at- 
tending to the gentler charities of life. They 
were then permitted to think of others, as well as 
of themselves, and Jane's comfort and education 
also were matters of moment to them all. 
Now, however, the poor child lay for hours 
unheeded on her couch, or wearying herself over 
lessons, which were not always called for at the 
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appointed time, or in their regular order. Without 
Eda to cheer and encourage her — for Eda had 
not a spare moment to bestow, though she 
anxiously wished to be kind to her little favour- 
ite — without the gentle fostering care of Miss 
Egerton to excite her to exert the talents she 
possessed, Jane felt herself discouraged, and 
neglected, and the quiet perseverance which, 
under the guidance of her first governess, pro- 
mised much fair fruit, drooped and withered under 
the harsher training of her successor. Every 
thing else but this, Eda could have forgiven. 

Indeed, had -Miss ' ftorbes not-^ neglected 
Jane, she would- have retained a high place in 
Eda's favour atid affection^ for her energy gained 
her respect, aad it was impossible to deny that 
she was an accomplished womtm/^as-well as a 
clever teacher. Besides thisy^the very difficulties 
with which she tliad iuow to -struggle, had a 
certain charm for Eda's- enthusiastic disposition. 
She was naturally ambitious, -and niow, actuated 
partly by a desire to fulfil her aunt's wishes for 
her improvement, partly stimulated by Miss 
Forbes' praises, she exerted her talents, applica- 
tion, and perseverance, to the utmost. She took 
both pride and pleasure in the exercise of her 
intellect. Blessed with good health, good abili- 
ties, and a tenacious memory, that which was 
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toil to her more indolent and less gifted cousins^ 
was sport to her. It gratified her vanity to see 
that Miss Forhes took pleasure in teaching her, 
and hy-and-hye it became her boast, and her 
delight, that she was always the first, and the 
best prepared with her lessons. 

Had her new governess had more experience 
in her profession, or had she possessed greater 
discrimination of character, she would have 
checked this tendency to display — ^but this was 
her first sitaation as the teacher of a family. 

Had Eda been superior to her cousins, with- 
out showing that she thought herself so — ^had 
she never boasted, never assumed — all might 
have gone on comfortably enough, even under 
the present strict regime of the school-room ; but 
carried away by her success, her manner acquired 
a tendency to arrogance and assumption, very 
galling to one who, like Georgina, was her supe- 
rior in age, if not in talents. Once, Georgina 
had loved Eda very dearly — she loved her even 
now — she acknowledged her talents — she ac- 
knowledged her warm-hearted afifection to Jane 
and the younger children, but she could not bat 
feel annoyed and mortified, when, day after day, 
comparisons were drawn by Miss Forbes between 
her progress and that of her cousin, and always 
to Georgina's disadvantage. 
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Eda had no idea of the conflict of feeling 
which these inconsiderate observations of her 
governess occasioned in Georgina's heart — she 
knew not what pain she herself inflicted on her : 
totally self-engrossed, she thought only how 
charming it was to have her own exertions ap- 
preciated ; and forgetting that her natural endow- 
ments were the gifts of God, she attributed her 
superiority to her own merit, and, pufled u p with 
vanity and self-conceit, almost despised the 
patient plodding industry of the more humble- 
minded Georgina, and laughingly expressed her 
astonishment that so much labour produced so 
little fruit. 

But she was more clear-sighted when she 
thought of Jane. In that case, not being 
blinded by her own self-conceit, as when con- 
trasting herself with Georgina, she at once per- 
ceived that it was not quite just that her gover- 
ness should bestow so much less interest, time, 
and attention, upon one pupil than upon another. 
It was not Jane's fault that she did not take so 
active a part as the others did in the daily 
labours of the school-room ; and indeed, Eda 
thought, that instead of bestowing less time 
upon Jane, Miss Forbes ought to have devoted 
more, because she required greater attention. 
She often observed with pain, that poor Jane's 
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eyes were swollen with silent weeping, and re- 
marked that a momentary expression of acute 
pain passed across her face, when Miss Forbes 
spoke to her sharply, or slightingly observed, 
that indeed it was scarcely worth while to torment 
either Jane or herself, by giving her lessons, for 
it could not be expected that she could ever do 
much. All this, Eda observed^ and it never 
failed to excite her indignation, so much so, in- 
deed, that she more than once ventured to remon- 
strate with Miss Forbesy and to entreat her to let 
Jane's lessons be heard first, that she might the 
sooner be released from her school duties. In 
this she persevered, although well aware that 
whenever she stood forth as Jane's champion. 
Miss Forbes was certain to be harsh and severe 
towards herself. Yes, much as she valued Miss 
Forbes' good opinion— and she did value it ex- 
tremely — she continued to be Jane's defender on 
every possible opportunity, and never neglected 
any means of showing her love towards her, were 
it but by a look, or a touch, in passing her sofa, 
which proved to the poor invalid that she was 
never for an instant forgotten, though school 
discipline prevented her cousin from devoting to 
her the time and attention she would fain have 
bestowed. 

Yet, while so keen-sighted as to Jane's wrongs. 
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it did not once occur to Eda, that some of her 
compassion might, with as good reason, have 
been bestowed on Georgina. She was not an 
invalid, it is true, but her faculties were so much 
less powerful, her mental endowments so much 
less brilliant than her own, that she ought to 
have judged her accordingly. To Georgina, it 
was " labour, dire and weary woe,'' to plod 
through tasks which Eda could compass by a 
few minutes' close application, and therefore, had 
her mind been better regulated, she would have 
endeavoured to show off Georgina's acquire- 
ments to the best advantage, instead of always 
placing them in mortifying comparison with her 
own. Not that Eda should have been negligent 
in the fulfilment of her own duties, that she 
might bring herself down to a level with her 
companion; but it was not necessary that she 
should, as she was far too much in the custom of 
doing, rush forward a few minutes before the 
appointed hour for repeating their tasks, saying 
"I am ready," when those few minutes might 
perhaps have sufficed to make Georgina also per- 
fectly prepared. In short, she should have 
thrown a veil over her slow, but industrious 
cousin's deficiencies, rather than have blazoned 
them forth to her discouragement, and her own 
self-exaltation. 

T 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



A MONTH had now passed, and the routine of 
their winter duties was fully established. Eda 
was too busy to sigh over her want of leisure — 
too busy even to regret, as much as she did at 
first, her disappointment at not being with her 
aunt and Jane in the drawing-room every day, 
as she had anticipated — too busy, even to bemoan 
very deeply the necessity under which she found 
herself, of relinquishing the dearly-loved half- 
hour of study with the boys. But the boys 
lamented openly the changes which had taken 
place in every thing connected with Miss Forbes' 
dominion. The school-room was now too sacred 
a spot for them to intrude into. Jane looked 
paler and more unhappy than they had ever seen 
her do before; and Eda — their pet Eda — the 
partaker of their studies — the chosen companion 
of their walks, had given up every thing for 
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''that ahominahle Miss Forbes." In vain she 
assured them that it was not love of Miss Forbes 
which had forced her to forsake her favourite 
classical, and still more favourite mathematical 
studies, but real inability to learn more than 
what she had to do for her governess. 

" Humph ! That's not it," said William, " it 
is just because you are getting fine, £da, and 
think Ttalian and French are more fine lady-like, 
than what aunt Bess calls ' man s lair.' " 

" Indeed, Willie, you wrong me — ^I like man's 
lair far the best." 

" Prove it then, by getting up an hour earlier 
in the morning, and going on with it. If you 
will, I will. Or at least, Edie and I will take 
it day and day about, he for mathematics, I 
for Latin. I suppose it's no use going on with 
Greek ?" 

£da shook her head, but promised to try 
what she could do. And she did try for some 
days, but at length was forced to give it up, for 
not even her strong constitution could stand the 
double labour. Even William was obliged to 
allow that it was too much for her, and to be 
contented, when with a sigh she said — " Well, 
boys, I must try to make Italian assist me to 
keep up my Latin — ^Latin helped me to learn 

T 2 
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Italian^ so perhaps Italian will serve to keep up 
my Latin.*' 

But more indignation was excited still, and 
deeper ill-will against the unfortunate Miss 
Forbes, when £da was desired to inform them, 
that the Saturday walks must be henceforward 
abolished. 

" The walks, Eda ! and why ?" 

" Because Miss Forbes says it is ' babyish ' 
to have a weekly whole holiday, and as we are 
permitted to spend the hours after luncheon with 
Miss Egerton, we must be satisfied with that, 
and must work hard every Saturday, till two 
o'clock." 

Bitter were the complaints against the injustice 
of this decision, and the boys at length sought 
their mother, and begged of her to insist upon 
a withdrawal of the command. 

'' I fear I cannot do so, my dears," she an- 
swered. ''It is quite essential that Georgina 
and Eda should have two lessons a week, both 
in music and dancing, and I know that Saturday 
is one of the only days when their master can 
come to them." 

" He comes early, mamma, and after the les- 



son is " 



*' Really, boys,** said Mrs. Campbell, resuming 
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the pen which she had laid down while listening 
to their complaint — " I have not leisure to attend 
to you at present, I am oppressed with business 
and must send oflF this letter immediately. You 
can make your petition to Miss Forbes. I dare 
say she will consent, if she finds it possible to 
do so, consistently with her duty. But remember, 
boys, you must yield to her decision, whatever 
it may be.** 

The twins quitted the room with disconsolate 
visages ; they had little hope of a favourable 
answer from Miss Forbes, but they were also 
distressed by the manner in which their mother 
had received their application. It was so unlike 
the expression of interest which she usually dis- 
played in all the little pleasures and griefs of 
her children. Indeed, she had seemed scarcely 
to hear what they had said, and had so imme- 
diately returned to her writing and fixed her 
eyes so intently on the paper, that they were 
convinced she had not really understood the 
merits of the case. They saw also that her cheeks 
were pale, and her eyelids red and swollen, and 
as they went up stairs together, they mutually 
expressed their fears, that something or other 
was going very wrong, for mamma so often looked 
sad, and oppressed, and busy. 

" And papa too," said Edmund; " I am con- 
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vinced something is wrong ; I wonder what it 
can possibly be/* 

"Perhaps it is about Charles/' suggested 
William. 

" If they are anxious about any of us, it must 
be about Janie. How ill she seems, poor girl ! 
and I often see mamma's eyes fill with tears as 
she looks at her." 

"Well, I am sure they were as red as any 
thing to-day,** said William sorrowfully, ** I am 
quite sorry we vexed her about the walks. But 
wouldn't T like to get Miss Forbes out of the 
house, I'm sure she is unkind to Jane." 

" Do you know, Willie, I don t think that she 
really believes that Jane is ill, for though she is 
passionate, she is not a fiend, you know." 

William made no reply to this half-interroga- 
tive address, but said, " Well ! let's go and try 
her once for all, and say that mamma sent us." 

So they valiantly mounted up stairs, and 
knocked loudly at the school-room door. 

" Come in." 

" Is Miss Forbes here ?" asked William very 
boldly, " we want to speak to her." 

"I am engaged — what do you want?'* was 
the reply, and in no very amiable tone. 

" We want to take Eda out. This is Satur- 
day> you know.'' 
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*' Your cousin is busy, go away." 

'' But mamma said that we might come and 
settle it with you," persisted William. 

" Well, I settle it at once then, I do not 
choose the girls to look upon Saturday as a 
whole holiday, and I insist that you do not in- 
terfere with their occupations on that day, more 
than on any other. They are permitted to spend 
two hours every week with Miss Egerton, and 
that surely is quite sufficient relaxation from 
their school duties. Now I beg that you will 
leave us, you interrupt our lessons." 

In spite of this reply, William would not give 
way to Miss Forbes, and the discussion con- 
tinued for some minutes. It was carried on 
between the door and the skreen, which shut 
out all view of the interior of the apartment from 
eyes profane, but while William had acted spokes- 
man, Edmund had stolen quietly into the room 
to make his observation on what the boys called 
" the Forbesian Mysteries." 

He saw Elizabeth seated in a comer, with 
her face to the wall. She was in deep disgrace, 
because she had spoken English twice, and for 
this enormity she was condemned to learn as a 
task several verses from the New Testament — 
thus, by a fatal mistake in education, she was 
acquiring the habit of connecting the word of 
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God and the feeling of disgrace together. — Poor 
little Beatrice, was also doing penance. She 
had torn her firock on a nail in the floor, on 
which she had heen creeping, " qoite unlike a 
young lady." So she was sobbing bitterly over 
Watti^ hymns. Jane was striving with all her 
heart to fix in her memory the various stations 
in the desert, where the Israelites encamped 
during their forty years' wandering in the wilder- 
ness. Oeorgina's brows were knitted with a look 
of sulky indifference, as she carelessly turned 
over Lempriere*s dictionary, to discover who was 
the muse of dancing, while Eda, interrupted by 
the entrance of the boys in a singing lesson, 
which, alas ! was not productive of all the har- 
mony she had anticipated from Miss Forbes's flat- 
tering auguries at Strathdhu — ^had darted firom 
the piano with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, to attempt to write down a few answers for 
the catechism class of the succeeding morning. 

The whole group looked, Edmund thought, 
very wretched and uncomfortable, but fearful 
of the consequences, he had only time to thrast 
some sugar-candy into Elizabeth and Beatrice's 
hands, to kiss Jane's pale cheek, and bid her 
keep a stout heart, and to whisper to Eda, that 
they should meet her at Miss Egerton's two hours 
hence, and then he glided softly back to his 
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brother, fully impressed with the coDvictioQ, that 
'' the reign of terror" was less likely to conduce 
to improvement, than the " reign of love." 

William was still arguing with Miss Forbes, but 
Edmund's whispered reminder, that their mother 
had told them to " yield to Miss Forbes's deci- 
sion," made him at length relinquish the field, 
but with no good grace. They quitted the school- 
room, and, boy-like, slammed the door behind 
them, to express the extremity of their displea- 
sure, and as they went down stairs, Edmund 
proposed a resolution which was carried nem. 
con., that they should go and consult with Miss 
Egerton what was next to be done. 

No sooner said than done. They entered her 
quiet sitting-room in Nelson Street in no very 
placable mood, and poured forth not only their 
own grievances, but all the miseries which they 
suspected to be the lot of their sisters and Eda, 
and wound up by so vehement an assertion 
that '^ if mamma knew what was going on, she 
would not suffer Miss Forbes to be another 
day in the house," that poor Miss Egerton 
turned pale with affright, and imagined that some 
dreadful events must have occurred at Albyn 
Place. 

Begging them to compose themselves, and if 
possible, to speak one at a time, she inquired 
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what was their present especial source of dissa- 
tisfaction, and it was a great rehef to find that 
no worse injury had been inflicted, than sundry 
additional lessons, and fewer hours of relaxation. 
"Itwas vexatious, certainly, but not unendurable,*' 
she said. 

" But, Miss Egerton, that is not all/' and 
they proceeded to tell her how ill Jane looked, 
and how anxious their mother seemed, and how 
little time she appeared to have to see about the 
girls ; in short, they drew a very graphic and 
strongly-shaded picture of the present state of 
the household, as it appeared to them, and 
begged her advice as to the course which they 
ought to pursue. 

It is a very common failing with young people, 
to repeat too much of what takes place within 
the sacred precincts of home, to repeat the re- 
marks which they have heard made upon persons, 
or events, and to give their own undigested cri- 
ticisms upon family matters, forgetting, in their 
love of telling, that such things ought always to 
be considered as strictly confidential. But in 
the present case, it was no desire to gossip 
which actuated the twins — they knew the interest 
which Miss Egerton took in all the concerns of 
home — ^they felt that she was an old and tried 
iriend and counsellor in all emergencies, and 
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was in fact almost considered as one of the family. 
Therefore, to her they conceived it was allowable 
to confide their doubts and difficulties. To their 
father, they could not apply for assistance about 
such mere trifles ; he was ready to aid them in 
great matters^ but he could not condescend to 
small ones. They saw that their mother had 
already too much to occupy and to disturb her, 
and ** so Miss Egerton, we thought it best to 
come to you, and ask what you would advise." 

" I am glad you did so, my dear boys," she 
replied, " for I think I can give you good advice, 
but whether you will be disposed to accept of it, 
I do not know. I am aware that your mamma 
has many things to think of at present, and you 
are right in believing that some of them are 
vexatious, and cause her much present anxiety. 
But you are wrong in supposing that she does 
not see what goes on in the school-room, and 
she is at this very time making some new ar- 
rangements, which will, she hopes, secure Jane's 
comfort, and that of the others also." 

"But she did not seem to mind about Eda^s 
walks." 

" Eda is so much stronger in health than she 
used to be, that long walks are not so essential 
to her as they were, and her dancing lessons 
give her exercise, you know.** 
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'' But that does not do u« any good.** 

ifiss Egerton smiled. ''No, perhaps not, 
but you were anxious about her health, I thought, 
more than your own pleasure, were you not? 
Besides, it has not struck me lately, that £da 
has looked very miserable.** 

*' No— the provoking monkey always says she 
is too busy to be miserable." 

'* And she has got some fancy about working 
hard, that she may surprise Angus with her pro- 
gress, in all sorts of new accomplishments, when 
he returns for Charles's coming of age." 

" If such is the case, my dear boys, I really 
do not see how or why you should interfere. It 
is a laudable ambition to please her brother, and 
you may do Eda much injury, if you try to 
prompt hor to dislike and distrust Miss Forbes." 

**But Miss Forbes is however, the less 

said about her the better ; Eda wiU find her out 
some day. Only I wish she were sent away 
before she makes Eda as selfish and pragmatical 
as herself.** 

** I did not know that poor Eda, as well as 
Miss Forbes, was in your black books, Willie. 
I should like to know, though, what you mean 
by pragmatical ?'* 

** Why, she prates about mental culture and 
female accomplishments, and aU that sort of 
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humbug, and does not care for fun, and is grown 
as conceited as anything. And now that we see 
so httle of her, we can't laugh her out of all her 
nonsense." 

'' I would not care for all that," said Edmund, 
seriously, " if it were not for one thing ; and 
ni tell you. Miss Egerton, what it is, and I am 
sure it is Miss Forbes' fault, and that she will 
do Eda harm. You know she used often to be 
heedless and wild, but she was always generous, 
and seemed to have more pleasure in hearing 
others praised than in being praised herself; but 
of late that is quite changed. She always now 
tries to be Jtrst, and can't bear that anybody 
should get praised but herself, and that I don't 
think is right/' 

** Oh yes ! don't you remember, Edie, about 
the Grecian history ? Let me tell Miss Egerton 
about that. You see Georgie had been trying 
to get up her Grecian history for the monthly 
examination-sort- of-things, which Miss Forbes 
pretends to have, and she did it so well, that 
Miss Forbes actually said something almost 
ctvil to her, and promised, if she kept up to it 
next time, she would tell papa what progress she 
had made. Well, do you know Eda was as 
vexed as anything, and set-to and got up her 
Grecian history, and you know she can do any- 
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thing, she is so clever, and when it came to the 
time of trial, she eclipsed poor Georgie. Wasn't 
it hard ?" 

" That is where I think the danger lies of 
having such a mistress for a clever girl like 
Eda," said Edmund ; " she is getting, you see, 
to care not for what she learns, but for the 
praise it brings." 

The sound of the door-bell, quickly followed 
by Eda^s entrance, prevented Miss Egerton from 
making any answer to Edmund's sage deduc- 
tion. They all inquired at once what had de- 
tained Georgina. 

" Oh !*' said Eda, laughing, " she was kept 
in. She couldn't remember the names of the 
muses, or of the goddess of memory. So I 
came without her." 

The boys gave Miss Egerton a significant 
glance as they observed, " I wonder you did not 
try to prompt her/* 

Eda blushed, and murmured something about 
" that not being fair." 

" Anything is better than to keep poor 
Georgie in the school-room a whole Saturday," 
said William, a little gruffly ; ** but I suppose 
Miss Eorbes has got into one of her tantrums 
to-day." 

" Hush, Willie/' said Miss Egerton, " you 

6 
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seem to forget that Miss Forbes is your sister^s 
governess, and as such has a claim to your re- 
spect, if not to your aflfection/* 

William coloured, and clearing his throat 
with deep meaning, told Edmund that they must 
go : and to Eda^s very great amazement, they 
took up their hats and departed. 

" How very odd it is that they should go 
away the moment I come," thought she, " when 
Edmund whispered to me that I should find 
them here. However, I shall have a t^te-^-t6te 
with Miss Egerton, and that is what I have long 
wished for." 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

" What a time it is/' said Eda, drawing her 
chair nearer to the fire, and affectionately taking 
Miss Egerton'shand in hers — '* what a time it is 
since we have had a nice quiet chat together." 

" It is a long time certainly, Eda, since we 
were alone together, still I regret the cause that 
has detained Georgina." 

" Yes ; but it is so provokingly stupid of her, 
that I don't wonder at Miss Forbes losing pa- 
tience at last/' 

Miss Egerton made no answer to this obser- 
vation, and Eda» struck by her silence and by 
the serious expression of her face, asked, " Have 
I said anything wrong ? you don't look as if 
you were quite pleased with me." 

'* I was reflecting on what the boys said when 
you gave them the reason for Oeorgina not 
being with you. Did it not strike you, Eda, 
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that there was some truth in their remark, that 
you might have helped her out of her difficulty ? 
You know that Georgina has not your quick- 
ness, either in acquiring or retaining knowledge, 
and perhaps if you had proposed to hear her 
repeat her lesson hefore she said it to Miss 
Forhes, she might have escaped this punish- 
ment." 

" I would have done so at once if she had 
asked me." 

" But it would have been more kind if you 
had offered your aid." 

** I have offered once or twice before to-day," 
said Eda ; ^' but as she refused me point blank, 
and said she did not want to compete with me, 
of course I took no further trouble about her." 

" Tell me, Eda, how did you proffer your 
assistance ? in a kind and sisterly manner, or 
patronizingly ?*' 

Eda blushed and said she could not telL 
Then, after a momentary hesitation, she added 
ingenuously, " Now that you tax me with it. 
Miss Egerton, I fear I must allow that I was 
a little assuming.'' 

" And that, love, was probably the cause of 
her refusal. You remember, Eda, that when I 
was with you I used to warn you to beware of 
your desire to be Jirst in the opinion of all 

u 
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whose aflfeotion you valued. Do you not think 
tihat your over- anxiety on this point may have 
very possibly induced Georgina to believe that 
you had rather keep her in the background, that 
your own success might be more evident ? I 
am sure you have not intended this, dear Eda, 
but the slightest appearance of such a feeling is 
dangerous to yourself, and might create es- 
trangement between you and your cousin. 

" I do not wish to pain you, my love," she 
continued^ as she saw Eda^s eyes fill with tears ; 
" but I wish to prevent you from falhng blindly 
into so fatal an error. In some respects you are 
more gifted than Oeorgina ; God has endowed 
you with fine talents, but remember, Eda, that 
the greater the talents, the greater is the respon- 
sibility; as you have received much, so shall 
much be required of you, and your sentence will 
not be pronounced in reference to what you 
have done as compared with others, but what 
you have done as compared with the gifts be- 
stowed upon you, and the uses you ought to 
have made of them." 

" I know," murmured Eda. 

" Yes, love, you know that the Bible says so, 
yet have you not sometimes plumed yourself on 
your own pre-eminence, merely because you 
have learned more than your cousin ? It is 
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often the ease in the worlds Eda ; but it is an 
incorrect inference, and not only incorrect, but 
dangerous, because from it often arises the 
wicked desire to discourage and thwart the 
endeavours of others, that our own may be seen 
to greater advantage." 

" Oh, Miss Egerton, you don't think that / 
could be guilty of such meanness," said Eda, 
indignantly. 

" I do not believe that you are guilty of it 
noWy but I speak thus to you that you may be 
on your guard ; for envy and jealousy, Eda, are 
the most insidious of passions, and steal into 
the heart unawares.** 

" I do not envy Georgina." 

" No, my love, you have no cause ; but re- 
flect for a moment how mortified you would 
feel were she on any occasion to outstrip you." 

Again Eda blushed. Miss Egerton kindly 
pressed her hand in hers. '* Eda, my child, do 
not think that I say these things to vex you, far 
from it. In my early days I was assailed by 
some such promptings of evil passions as I think 
it possible may influence you if you are not on 
your guard, and I would not wish that you 
should suffer as I did. When I was at school, 
I had, like you, good tdents, considerable appli- 
cation, and a most retentive memory. I carried 

u 2 
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all before me till one unhappy day — ^I thought it 
unhappy then, though T do not think so now — 
when I found myself unexpectedly surpassed in 
a mere trifle by a companion whose talents I had 
hitherto despised. I cannot express to you the 
agony of that moment, the pangs of jealousy and 
mortification which possessed me, nor can I 
imagine to what evil feelings they might have 
led, had not a slight incident roused me to a 
sense of my danger. The succeeding Sunday at 
church it happened that the epistle for the day, 
was taken from the 13th of St. Paul's First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, in which he describes so elo- 
quently the attributes of Christian charity ; and 
the words, ' Charity vaunteth not herself, is not 
puffed up* — * Charity envieth not and is kind,* 
fell upon my ear with startling effect. Indeed 
the whole chapter made a most salutary impres- 
sion upon my mind ; it seemed to open my eyes 
to the precipice, to the very verge of which my 
self-conceit and vanity had drawn me. I was 
led to perceive the danger of trusting to my own 
unassisted efforts to do right, and from that 
period I date an anxious endeavour to attain a 
humble teachable spirit, and a heart more befit- 
ting a follower of our blessed Saviour. Do you 
understand me now, Eda ?" 

Eda drooped her head upon her hands, and 
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was silent for a short time as if lost in thought 
At last she said, — " I think so. Miss Egerton, 
hut— hut it is very difficult to he hoth good and 
happy. Now I really and truly hegun this win- 
ter with a sincere desire to improve myself, and 
meant to make every possihle use of my oppor- 
tunities, that I might please you, my aunt, and 
dear Angus. That was all I was thinking of or 
wishing for, yet somehow, everything has gone 
wrong ; all I have done has turned to evil. The 
hoys think me proud and conceited, and call me 
selfish and time-serving; and even Georgina, 
though she does not say so, evidently thinks 
that I work hard at my lessons only to curry 
favour with Miss Forbes. Now the truth is, 
that though Miss Forbes is very clever and all 
that, and though I am glad when she praises 
me, because I know she is a good judge; yet I 
would rather have a single word of praise from 
my dear Angus than all Miss Forbes could say. 
And — but of course I cannot say all this to 
them when they think me so mean. However, 
one comfort is, that Janie and the children still 
hold to me ; they love me dearly." 

" Have you ever considered why it is that 
they love you, Eda ?" said Miss Egerton, who 
was a little vexed that her excitable young friend 
had gone off on a track quite opposite from that 
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into which sha had sought to lead her, a sense 
of her inability to be good and happy without 
the aid of a higher and holier power than her 
own — ^however, she was little disposed to force 
this upon an unvdlling mind. She sought rather 
gently to lead her pupils into the path of relir^ 
gion than to drive them into it ; and when Eda 
replied, rather hastilj, " I am sure I don't know. 
Because they are not unjust y I suppose/' Miss 
Egerton quietly said? — 

[' Suppose we consider the matter more mi- 
nutely. I think it is because you never lose 
an oppoi^unity of doing them any trifling good 
office which may, be in your power to do, and 
you tiXQ too much their superidr in age and 
talent to cause them heartbumiuga or feelings of 
depressio^ from die eflfort to excel you." 

" Certainly." 

" And you try to help them in their difficul- 
ties; you assiat them to. prepare their tasks, do 
you not?** 

"Yes." 

*' But you do not do any of these things for 
Georgina." 

'' She \rill not let me.'' 

'* Well, Eda, if it be so, Georgina is very much 
changed of latev She used to be grateful for any 
assistance, and I thinks that even now, were you 
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to offer your aid — not in a patronising way, for 
that would certidnly increase any breach that 
there may be between you — but in a manner in 
which it could be willingly received by a girl of 
high spirit, (such for instance as your own,) you 
would find it accepted with thanks." 

*• I do not know how I could do it now/' said 
Eda, '* so as to be acceptable— and yet I am 
sure I should like Georgie to love me as shQ: 
used to do." 

•* Suppose you were to begin by asking her to 
help you in those things in which you know she 
far excels you ? In drawing, for instance, or 
any fancy work in which you may be engaged. 
And ikea, when she is conscious of baying b0en 
of SOTvice to you, she wiU have less scruple in 
availing herself of your. aid. in^ return. Ther^ ape 
many points with which your eailj clfl^siQAl 
studies have made you conversant, whieb must 
offer great difficulties to her, and I tbink that a 
hint now and then, as to the place wbei?e she 
may find what she wishes to know, os an offer to 
look them out lor. her,, would be very gratefiilly 
received. Geocgina knows that you like to 
search in books for wbat you want, and you have 
the gift, Eda, of doing a kind thing gi^aoefally 
when you please; you can easily make good 
offices seem more a pleasyxe. than a toil — ^and if 
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you do this, I prophesy that you will have no 
more complaints to make of Georgina s coldness 
towards you." 

Eda allowed, that to gain such an end, would 
he well worthy of a trial, hut she doubted 
whether she should have courage to persevere in 
it, if not seconded by Georgina. 

"Unassisted efforts never do succeed, Eda," 
said Miss Egerton, very gravely. 

Eda's blush showed that at last she under- 
stood the full force of her meaning. "But," 
she said, " this will not soften the boys towards 
me/' 

" I think it will, for to tell you the truth, Eda, 
I do not think you have much coldness to expect 
from them. They came here to-day, to consult 
with me how they could contrive to induce you 
now and then to walk with them ?'* 

" I wish I could.'* 

" Can you not V 

" Miss Forbes refuses to allow Saturday to be 
a whole holiday.'' 

" Yes, but do you think that she would refuse 
to permit you to walk with the boys during the 
two hours which you may spend with me ?" 

" Oh, I cannot, I will not give them up." 

" I ought to be, yes, and I amy flattered by 
your energy, dear Eda, but I think, that if you 
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could now and then — of course with pennission — 
devote these two hours to a walk with Edmund 
and William, it would be of advantage to your- 
self, to them, and also to Georgina, for I think 
that if she were sometimes alone with me, she 
might speak to me more openly than she now 
does.'* 

*'And my presence prevents her," said Eda 
hastily ; then seeing Miss Egerton's eye rest 
anxiously upon her, she added, " Well, I shall 
try to do this sometimes, and prove to you that 
I can conquer that unhappy jealousy ; but I 
cannot do it often." 

" Nor should I wish it, Eda, for God knows, 
darling, that your presence is like the visit of a 
sunbeam to my sick chamber.'* 

This conversation had proved so all-engrossing 
to Eda, that hitherto she had forgot that she had 
come ready primed with complaints, of Miss 
Forbes* harshness to Jane. She now recurred to 

« 

it, and had the pleasure of hearing from Miss 
Egerton, what she had already told the twins, 
that Mrs. Campbell had at length succeeded in 
making the arrangements she had long desired, 
by means of which, Jane's couch should be placed 
in either the back or front drawing-room, accord- 
ing as she felt inclined to be with strangers or 
alone. 
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'' I have often wondered that my aunt did not 
contrive this sooner." 

" There were difficulties, Eda, which interfered 
with her wishes." 

" She never hinted that there were, and one 
would imagine that Jane's health was of so much 
moment." 

'* Yes, my dear, so it is, and had Jane's health 
been likely to suffer from the life she has led for 
the last six weeks, your aunt would sooner have 
interfered. But there are times, Eda, when it is 
necessary to weigh the mere discomfort of those 
we love, against other evils, and to choose that 
which is the least serious. Your aunt has done 



so now.'' 



*' I have remarked of late, that my aunt looks 
very unhappy. I hope there is nothing really 
vexing her." 

" Indeed there is, my love — ^but as her annoy- 
ances have been told me in confidence, I cannot 
tell you what they are. I can only assure you, 
that they are sufficient to cause her great anxiety. 
It is therefore especially incumbent on all who 
love her, not to add to her other distresses, any 
of the petty wearing vexations of every day 
life." 

" You mean that we should not torment her, 
with telling her of our school-room discomforts ? 
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But she told me to appeal to her in any difScul- 
ties." 

"Yes, my love, and so I too should advise you 
to do, had you any great difficulties or sufferings 
to undergo. But do not vex her with matters of 
minor importance. From all that you and the 
hoys have told me of Miss Forhes' mode of 
education, I cannot perceive that there is any 
thing in it radically wrong. She is certainly 
a strict disciplinarian, and in some few instances 
may perhaps he injudiciously so. Still you are 
all acquiring from her much information, which 
you could not have gained from me. We must 
all meet with some crosses in the course of our 
lives, and it would he happy for you my dear, 
had you never heavier ones to hear, than the rule 
of a governess, as strict as Miss Forhes." 

'* Do you know. Miss Egerton, 1 now agree 
with the others in thinking her selfish. She 
shows it in many things — for instance, yester- 

day—" 

" Nay, my love, I cannot have you tell tales 
out of school. I have no objection to listen to 
yoa, so long as you tell me of circumstances in 
which you had some difficulty in knowing how 
you ought to act» hut I cannot listen to gossip. 
Besides, Eda, were you to place yourself for a 
moment in Miss Forbes' position, what should 
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you think ? Only reflect what — at its host — is 
the life of a governess. She has no claim on 
any one, save that of gratitude from her pupils, 
and that is one too often withheld. In many 
cases, she has no home in which to find a refuge, 
should illness, sorrow, or old age overtake her ; 
or if she have, it is one to which she dare 
scarcely return, lest she deprive the dear ones it 
contsdns of the few comforts they possess. More 
than this, and almost worse to hear, she has 
often, when with her pupils, the melancholy con- 
viction, that she is with them, but is not of 
them ; that when she is gone, she will be for- 
gotten, as if they had never lived together under 
one roof. If you consider these things, dear 
Eda, you will, I think, look more leniently on 
Miss Forbes' little failings, and will try to render 
her life as happy as possible, during the short 
time that she is with you.** 

" Short time ? If we could be sure that it 
was to be a short time, we might endure it 
better." 

Miss Egerton would not reply to this remark. 
" To increase your interest in Miss Forbes," she 
continued, '" I may add that she is an orphan, 
without one person connected with her by the 
ties of relationship, on whom she has a claim." 

*'0h. Miss Egerton, will you tell me her 
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story ?" said Eda, in her most imploring tone. 
" I do so love romances." 

" I have nothing more to tell you, my love, 
and if I had, I am not sure that I should indulge 
you. It is much better to learn to act well from 
principle, than because we are carried away by 
enthusiasm.'' 

" Well, perhaps it is better, but it is not so 
pleasant — and I own I do long to know more of 
Lady Elizabeth." 

" Of Lady Elizabeth, my dear child ?" said 
Miss Egerton, laughing, ** how could even your 
fanciful brain combine romance with Lady Eli- 
zabeth Eavenscroft.'' 

" Oh, then you do know that part of the story. 
Pray, pray, do tell me just that part, Miss 
Egerton." 

** I fear I shall disappoint your expectations, 
Eda, as the tale is simply this. Lady Elizabeth 
Ravenscroft resided near a little village, in which 
Miss Forbes father practised as a surgeon. She 
took a fancy to the child, and on Mr. Forbes' 
death, educated her with the intention of making 
her her companion. Miss Forbes, however, pre- 
ferred the life of a governess.*' 

" And that is all ? Had Lady Elizabeth no 
son, or brother, or nephew ?" 

" No, my dear. Lady Elizabeth is old and un- 
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married, and has no brother, save one ten yean 
her senior, and with whom she has held no inter 
course for many years. She has no society, nc 
friends, no pursuits." 

*' Tiresome old woman, how very provoking !' 

Miss Egerton could not resist laughing at the 
extreme vexation depicted in Eda's face. ** Why 
are you so distressed at hearing this, my love ? ' 

" Because I had conjured up a most charming 
romance, and that made me keep up my interest 
in Miss Forbes so long. Now don't scold me, 
dear Miss Egerton — it is very foolish I know, 
still I do dearly love a little bit of a story.** 

" As you become better acquainted with life, 
dear Eda, you will find that there is plenty of 
romance in the world — aye, dear, many an ' ower 
true tale,' that would make the fortune of a 
novelist ; not full of stirring incidents, it may be, 
not of thrilling events, which take the fancy 
captive, but there are " battles of life'' in almost 
every existence ; struggles of the heart as mighty 
and as difficult as any that the poet or the 
novelist ever conjured forth from the treasures of 
his imagination. The world, it is true, knows 
little, and cares little, for these spirit-battles, but 
to the feeling heart, to the lover of the poetry 
and romance of real life, they are topics of high 
interest. And it were well, if all would some- 

6 
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times think of these things, for otherwise we are 
apt to judge somewhat harshly of our neighbours, 
to forget that many a heart apparently irrespon- 
sive to sympathy, does in fact treasure up kind 
words, that have been perhaps lightly bestowed 
on it ; and also that acute suffering is often in- 
flicted by a single carelessly harsh or slighting 
word or deed. But 1 will say no more of this ; I 
fear I have tired you, darling, by my moralizing, 
and see it is already time for you to leave me. 
Give my love to Georgina and the children. 
Farewell, my Eda, and don*t let my lectures ter- 
rify you from coming again.** 

'* Dear Miss Egerton, do not think I can ever 
be tired of hearing you talk, or can feel any 
thing but gratitude for your kind unwearied in- 
terest in such a little scapegrace as I am. Oh ! 
that I could profit as I ought by your advice." 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



Eda was one whose feelings were easily 
touched by an appeal to her generosity, and 
as she walked home from Nelson Street to Albyn 
Place she made many very doughty resolutions, 
to curb her ambitious desire to be Jlrsty and de- 
termined that henceforward she would be amia- 
ble and affectionate to all, to Georgina especially, 
and that she would content herself with attend- 
ing to her lessons, from a real desire to improve, 
not from the paltry ambition to be superior to 
her cousin. In short, she promised, in her own 
secret heart, to follow as her model, the beauti- 
fully christian character which Miss Egerton 
had pointed out to her, and to learn " not to 
seek her own wealth (or welfare) but that of 
others. 

Yes ! resolutions, good resolutions are very 
easily made, but unluckily, they are as easily 
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broken. If one great effort could improve a 
character, many people might nerve themselves 
to make it ; but in this, as in other instances, 
it is ** trifles that make up the sum of human 
life,^ and poor Eda had not yet learned either 
to condescend to trifles, or to feel the weakness 
of her own unassisted eflbrts. 

When she returned home, she hastened to the 
school-room, with the laudable intention of seeing 
whether she could now assist Georgina in her 
search for the Goddess of Memory and her nine 
daughters. She found no one there, but Miss 
Forbes, who was seated before a table, on which 
were spread several prints, and large sheets of 
pasteboard. 

" Eda," she said, ** if you are not particularly 
occupied at present, I shall be glad of your 
assistance in making a scrap portfolio for the 
children." 

" I shall come immediately. Miss Forbes, only 
I should like first to see Georgina ;" and she 
dashed out of the room, with her usual reckless 
vivacity. 

She tapped at the door of her cousin's chamber, 
— ^no answer. '* Where can she be ? Georgina !*' 
and she ran down stairs to the drawing-room. 
Her fingers were already on the handle of the 
door, when she heard the sound of strangers' 
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voices^ so she hastily took refuge in the second 
drawing-room, where to her surprise, she found 
hoth Georgina and Jane. 

"Ah, Eda,'' said Jane, "see what a nice 
change I have made. Mamma says, that this 
is to be my room this winter. Has not she 
settled every thing for me so comfortably ? — and 
Miss Forbes is to come for an hour every day 
to hear my lessons, and all the rest of the time, 
my own dear mamma is to teach me." 

Jane's cheeks and eyes looked unusually bright 
as she said this, and Georgina appeared to the 
full as happy as her sister. " I shall not nOw," 
thought the unselfish girl, " mind Miss Forbes' 
harshness to myself, half so much, when I 
know that Jane is happy." There was a sweet 
smile on her lip, as she smoothed Janets hair 
from off her pale brow, and asked Eda, if 
she did not think they had made a wonderful 
transformation in a short time ? " Yet I had 
been bemoaning myself so, at not seeing 
Miss Egerton this week! but sometimes 
what seem misfortunes turn out quite the con- 
trary." 

" Indeed that is true, Georgie/* said Jane with 
great eagerness, " I am sure the misfortune of 
ill-health is almost put out of my head, when 
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I feel every day the blessing of you all loving 
me, and taking care of me." 

Eda twinkled away a tear that had somehow 
risen to her eye, and hastily said, " By-the-bye, 
Georgina, I have been searching for you 'up 
stairs, and down stairs, and in my lady's 
chamber,* for I wanted to know whether I could 
be of any use to you now^. I am so vexed at 
having gone without you." 

" Of use to me, Eda ? I assure you we did 
not require any help. Did we, Janie ? But if 
you will now read to Jane, while I go and see 
Mrs. Lindsay, who is in the drawing-room with 
mamma, I shall really feel obliged, for I am 
almost tired.** 

Eda felt that this kind of assistance was not 
what she had intended to offer, or proposed to give, 
but it flashed upon her recollection, that Miss 
Egerton had advised her to be very careful not 
to patronize Georgina, so she quickly acceded 
to her cousin's wishes, only remarking, that 
Miss Forbes wished her to assist in making the 
children a kind of scrap-book, but she supposed 
it would do well enough if she went to the school- 
room by-and-bye. 

" Would it not be better to ask Miss Forbes, 
whether that will suit her ?" said the ever- thought- 
ful Jane. 

X 2 
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" Oh no. I am sure it will, for she is onlj 
pasting prints on sheets of pasteboard. When 
did Georgina leave off? and what have you beei 
reading ? ' The Daughter-in-law !' Oh, I usee 
to be so fond of that book." 

" Perhaps you are tired of it ?" 

*' No ! Not at all — ^but now-a-days, I nevei 
can feel it is true. It is so overstrained, and ] 
like even in a story-book to feel as if the people 
really had lived." 

Jane smiled. 

" I don't think you understand my meaning, 
Janie. But only remember how in this book 
Louisa does every thing right, makes everj 
body good and happy, father, step-mother, everj 
body." 

*'Yes, 1 remember, I used to think that she 
was the best and cleverest creature possible." 

" Well, that is the very fault I find with Mrs. 
Hofland's heroes and heroines, though they 
are only children, it is they who do every thing 
and put all the world to rights. That is not the 
case in real life." 

" Perhaps not, but though they are so perfect, 
I can't help loving them." 

'^ I don't : even when I was a child, I used to 
care most for the bad ones, and now that I am 
grown older, I am quite sure that the moral 
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would be more forcible, if the story showed the 
evils that may arise from children's tiny little 
faults growing up unchecked, rather than the 
wonders which they do — with all their great 
goodness and talents, which, moreover, nobody 
believes, for it is impossible." 

Jane laughed a good deal at the severity of 
Eda's criticism, but maintained, nevertheless, 
a decided partiality for Louisa's wonderful and 
successfiil talents, — "but Eda, before you be- 
gin to read, tell me all about Miss Egerton." 

It bad latterly become a custom, that Jane 
should be told all that was talked about on those 
Saturday visits to their old governess, and never 
till this day had Eda felt any reluctance to repeat, 
almost verbatim, what had been said. At first, 
she hesitated whether she should pass it over 
lightly, but after a moment's consideration, she 
decided that as Jane was her confidant in most 
things, she should be so in this also. So she 
repeated the chief part of the conversation, and 
begged her cousin's aid in guarding her against 
that master passion of desiring to hQ first. 

Jane, it is true, was very young to be the 
confidant of Eda, but her long sickness had in- 
duced more serious reflection, and a more 
thoughtful turn of mind, than girls of her age 
generally possess. She was naturally a thought- 
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fal child, and ^he had read much, and of a more 
serious style than was usual with one so young. 
Her mother, too, had read to her several worfa 
which required reflection, and had led her to con* 
sider them with attention. Thus, her mind was 

i in some respects, more formed and advancec! 

than that of her clever hut flighty and imagina^ 

1 tive cousin. 

[ She listened now very attentively to what Ed a 

repeated of her t6te-a-t^te with Miss EgertoUj 
and promised her what little assistance she could 
give her, in overcoming the fault she dreaded, 
and then she said, — '* Perhaps, Eda, it was this 
which put it into your head to wish that trifling 
faults should he exemplified in stories. But dc 
you know, it seems to me quite impossible thai 
mere little tiny trifles can greatly influence things 
of importance." 

" Oh,^ said Eda quickly, " every body knowE 
that they do. The starting of a horse, you remem- 
ber, caused King Alexander's death, and all the 
bloody wars in the time of Wallace and Bruce." 
** That was not a fault, Eda^ it was an acci- 
dent." 

''You said tribes, Jane. But another instance, 
the intoxication of the captain of the ship, in 
which Henry the Second's son was^ caused his 
deaths and all those long civil wars." 
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'* I don't call intoxication a little fault/* per- 
sisted Jane with a laugh. 
It begins as a little one/' 
Ah, so do all the others." 
Exactly what I wanted you to confess, Janie," 
said Eda triumphantly. 

" Well, I believe you are right, and now I 
think of it, mamma lately read a passage to me 
out of that book— where is it? oh, on the table 
-r-thank you, dear'* — and turning rapidly over 
the pagefi, '' I rather think it has something to 
do with what we are now speaking about." 

" Shall I read it aloud ?'* said Eda, taking 
the book from her cousin's small trembling 
hands. 

"If you please, dear— there where the marks 
are." 

Eda read as follows : — ' It is but raxely that 
' we are assailed with temptiettioBS to great evil ; 
' and when we are so assailed, the evil itself and 
^ the seductive circumstances that would tempt us 

* to it, are too prominent and powerful, not to 

* absorb the whole attention of the mind, distract- 
^ ing it in a sort of conflict, or hurrying it along 
^ according to the force of the moral hatred of 
' guilt that overcomes or is overcome. In such 
' cases, then>^ we think of the present, and scarcely 
^ of more than the present But how few are the 
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^ cases of this kind, and how much more frequently 
^ are we called to the performance of actions, in 
^ which, if the circumstances of the particular 
' moment alone he considered, the virtue has little 
' merit, or the vice little delinquency. It is of 
'many such little delinquencies, however^ that 
' the guilt is ultimately formed, which is after- 
' wards to excite the indignant wrath of every 
' breast, except of that one in which the horrors 
' of remorse, — stilled perhaps in the dreadful mo- 
' ments of active iniquity, — are all that is to be 
^ felt in the still more dreadful intervals from crime 
' to crime. It is not of base perfidy then, nor of 
' atrocious cruelty, that it is necessary to bid the 

* ingenuous mind beware, but of offences in which 

* that ingenuous mind, — ^untaught as yet to discern 

* the future in the present, — sees only the little 
' frailties that, as proofs of a common nature, are 

* pitied by those who contemplate them, rather 
^tban condemned; and attract, perhaps, in this 
' very pity, an interest which is more akin to love 
' than hate. It is in these circumstances only, 

* or at least chiefly in these circumstances^ that 

* the moral character is in peril. There is not a 

* guilty passion from which the heart would not 
' shrink, if that passion were to present itself 

* instantly, with its own dreadful aspect. But 

* while the pleasures, and the less hideous forms 
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of vice mingle together, in what may almost be 

termed the sport or pastime of human life, we 

pass readily and heedlessly from one to the other, 

till we learn at last to look on the passion, when 

it introduces itself among the playful band, only 

as we gaze on some fierce masquer in a pageant, 

that assumes features of darker ferocity only 

to delight us the more, or which we approach at 

least with as little apprehension as if it were the 

gentle form of virtue herself that was smiling 

on us. It is from the beginnings of vice, that 

we are to be saved, then, if we are to be saved 

from vice itself.' * 

" How do you like it, Eda ?** said Jane. 

Eda hesitated. " I have no doubt it is very 

good and applicable, Janie dear, but to tell you 

the real truth, I confess I like when the edge 

of the vase is touched with honey, as Tasso says, 

or to speak plain prose, I like morals done up 

in a story, — I mean illustrated, rather than set 

down in a dry plain way." 

" Do you ? I like the sense by itself, and the 
story by itself, I think.** 

" I allow that the last sentence is very true,** 
said Eda musingly. " Yes ! it is from the be- 
ginnings of vice, we are to be saved, if we are to 
be saved from vice itself." 

* Dr. Thomas Brown's Lectures on Ethics. 
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" It is only putting what you said in better 
words, so I am glad, at least, that in so far yon 
like my quotation." 

** Nevertheless, Jane, it does surprise me, that 
you can really and truly take an interest in read- 
ing or listening to hooks of dry morality. Now 
I like imaginative works." 

" So do I, Eda ; hut one gets tired of them 
after a time. Don't you rememher in Miss Edge- 
worth's Harry and Lucy, how weary Harry got 
of Lucy*s plums ?" 

*' I am sure I never should have done so." 

" Indeed you would, dear Eda. You like 

stories and such things now, because they are a 

rarity, a relief to you from lessons ; but if you 

had them day after day, and week after week, 

you would either get tired of them, or " 

" Or what, Jane ?" 

*' Your mind would grow unfit for anything 
else. There was a time when I grew so weary 
of stories, and knew so completely how they 
would all end, that I lost all pleasure in them, 
and then dear mamma read to me and talked to 
me about serious things, and by-and-bye I reco- 
vered my love of stories, and was so glad when 
any one read them to me. But that, you see, 
was because of the contrast." 

" Of late you have seen very little of your 
mamma, Jane/' 
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'* True, but I have had Miss Forbes/' said 
Jane, laughing ; " and that though not so plea- 
sant a remedy, is, I dare say, very good for me. 
Bitters are considered strengthening, are they 
not, Eda r 

Georgina^s entrance interrupted her cousin's 
reply, but Jane's allusion to Miss Forbes re- 
minded Eda that nearly an hour had elapsed 
since she had left the school-room with the pro- 
mise of an immediate return. So she hastily 
flew up stairs. She found Miss Forbes, indeed, 
still in the school-room, but her work was done, 
the table clewed, and she herself engaged in 
reading. 

" You have come too late, Eda,'* she said. 
" I should have been glad to have availed my- 
self of your neatness of hand, but it cannot now 
be helped. You have deprived yourself of see- 
ing what I have done, and of being with me 
when I gave the pictures to the children." 

" I was with Jane." 

'* Still you might, I think, have found time 
to ask me whether I really required your assist- 
ance. I see that when I desire to have it for 
the fixture, I must not ask it as a favour, but 
must order you to give it. You may go now, 
I wish to read undisturbed.** 

" But, Miss Forbes " 
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" You know very well, Eda, that I have fo^ 
bidden you to make any remarks upon the or- 
ders I give you. Go away." 

" Eda departed ; but the teachable spirit with 
which she had quitted Miss Egertonhad departed 
also. She tried to think calmly over the events of 
the day, and by reflection, to strengthen the good 
resolutions she had made. But poor Eda was 
so little in the habit of thinking seriously for 
any length of time, on one particular subject, 

' was so much accustomed to act rather &om im- 

pulse than reflection, that her thoughts soon 
wandered, and in a fit of unusual tidiness, she 
determined to occupy the odd half hour before 
the dressing-bell should ring, in re-arranging her 
book-shelves. She began with her usual acti- 
vity, and looked with pride on the precious little 
library which she had collected. Some of the 
volumes she had herself purchased, some she 
had received from her cousins and Mr. and Mrs. 

*'■ M^Kenzie, and one or two, still more precious in 

her sight) had been selected from the books 

i given her years ago by her mother and her uncle 

< Henry. 

While putting each in its appointed place, she 
missed one volume of a handsome royal octavo 
set of Sacred History, with engravings, which 
her uncle had given her while still a child, as a 
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reward for having conquered the difficult task of 
learning the English Church Catechism. What 
could have become of it ? She knew that she 
had not left it at Strathdhu, because she remem- 
bered taking it out of her box in that very room, 
and regretting that her uncle had not written 
her name in all the four volumes. At length it 
occurred to her that she had taken it up stairs 
only a few days before to show Beatrice an En- 
graving of Joseph and his brethren, and she was 
about to run up to the school-room to seek it 
there, when she remembered, that as the dress- 
ing-bell had already rung, it would be wiser to 
get ready for dinner before she went for her 
book. It was well she did so, for the dinner- 
bell sounded as she was fastening her sash ; 
she was obliged to hasten down stairs, and on 
reaching the landing-place, found Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell already quitting the drawing-room. 

*' You have only saved your distance, Eda,*** 
said her uncle, smiling. 

Eda smiled in return, and taking Willie's of- 
fered arm went to the dining-room. 

After dinner, it was customary in Albyn 
Place, for the little ones to play quietly at 
one end of the long drawing-room, while the 
elder girls assembled round the table, working or 
reading. 
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This evening Beatrice stole sofUy up to £da 
and whispered, — " Do oome and see the pretty 
pictures Miss Forbes has given us.^ 

Eda rose immediately, and went to Jane's 
sofa on which the children had strewed thdr 
treasures. 

" Eda," said Jane, anxiously, " I wish you 
would not look at them quite yet." 

" Why not ?" asked Eda, a good deal sur- 
prised. 

" Oh ! I'll tell you presently, hut first do ask 
Georgina to speak to me*^ Jane looked much 
disturbed, and no sooner had Eda complied with 
her request and turned away, than she whispered 
a few words to Elizabeth, whom she sent out of 
the room with one of the sheets of pasteboard. 

Eda returned in a minute or two with Geor- 
gina, and said, " Now may I look ? Jane 
nodded her head, and begun a whispering con- 
versation with her elder sister, while Eda, seat- 
ing herself on the floor, placed Beatrice on 
her lap, and as they looked over the pictures 
together, told her little cousin long stories 
about the scenes which they represented. All 
at once, however, she stopped, fixed her eyes 
eagerly on one of the engravings, gave an ex- 
clamation of surprise and horror, and almost 
flinging Beatrice on the floor, started up and 
rushed out of the room. 
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** Oh, Georgina, follow her — do follow her," 
said Jane, eagerly, and Georgina darted after 
her. Poor little Beatrice, startled and asto- 
nished at being so roughly handled, began to 
cry, and Mr. Campbell, roused by the unusual 
noise, inquired what was the matter. 

Jane now tried to explain, that while looking 
at the prints which Miss Forbes had given the 
children, she had discovered several which she 
thought belonged to Eda, and from the hurried 
exit of her cousin, she was confirmed in her pre- 
vious impression that they had been taken with- 
out permission. 

" Pooh !** said Mr. Campbell, when he heard 
this explanation, ** she must be a most touchy 
young lady if such a trifle oversets her." 

" They have been cut out of a favourite book," 
said Jane, apologelicdly. 

** Oh, that is a very different affair,*' replied 
Mr. Campbell, but a fearful noise above stairs 
interrupted him. 

" Oh ! how I wish I could go to her," Jane 
exclaimed. 

" I will go," said her mother. 
" No, Eliza," said Mr. Campbell, decidedly ; 
** stay you here with Jane. I will go." 

" Papa, papa ! I am sure Eda has been ill- 
used/* sobbed Jane. 

6 
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"I shall see that jostioe ie done your consi 
Janie, never fear," he replied, as he quitted tl 
room. 

On approaching the scene of action, the noi 
of battle waxed louder and loader. Even h 
authoritative tap at the school-room door wi 
unheard, so dreadful was the commotion witl 
in. But a sudden scream from Georgina, imm 
diatelj foUowed by a heavy fall, prevented h 
hesitating any longer. He entered. 

What a scene met bis sight ! 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

Although Georgina had followed her cousin 
with the greatest celerity, she found, on reach- 
ing the school-room, that the mischief was done. 
Eda had dashed into the room, torn open the 
cupboard in which, she now remembered, that 
she had left her book, and, in answer to Miss 
Forbes' rather angry inquiry of " What is the 
matter. Miss Morton?" she had suddenly de- 
manded where her book was and whether it 
was possible that Miss Forbes thought she had 
any right to destroy it. 

Her indignant tone at once irritated the fiery 
temper of her governess, who replied that she 
should give no answer to questions asked in so 
impertinent a manner. 

"Then you have done it," screamed Eda. 
"If you hadn't, you would have told me at 
once." As she said these words, her quick eye 

Y 
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perceived the missing volume on the table be- 
yond Miss Forbes^ and she made a sudden 
bound towards it. 

'' Miss Morton, I shall not permit you to 
meddle with anything upon my table ;'' and the 
governess caught hold of her pupil'^s extended 
arm. ''You have no right to interfere with 
what I place there." 

" You have no right to keep it from me," 
retorted she, " and far, far less right to destroy 
what is not your own. It was wicked^ down- 
right wicked of you.'' 

At these disrespectful words, Miss Forbes' 
*' foxy " eyes flashed fire. She sprung from the 
seat, and planting herself before the table, ex- 
claimed, *' £da, you shall not lay a finger on the 
book, until you beg my pardon for your inso- 
lence." 

" I shall not beg your pardon,'' she exclaimed 
with vehemence, ** for you deserve all that I hav® 
said, and a great deal more. My book, my 
darling book/' and she struggled violently to 
disengage her imprisoned arm, and to reach the 
table. 

'' Did you hear me say you should not have 
it ?" repeated Miss Forbes, growing pale with 
rage. Eda deigned no other reply than a more 
energetic endeavour to free herself. 
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" Oh, Eda ! oh, Miss Forbes/' cried Georgina, 
*' you will hurt one another/' 

In vain were her remonstrances ; the struggle 
waxed more fierce and furious every instant. 
Eda made desperate efforts to reach the prize 
while Miss Forbes expressed, alike by word and 
action, her resolute determination not to give 
way to the insolence of *' an impertinent little 
good-for-nothing." 

Eda's face, already crimsoned with impatience, 
flushed still deeper with passion at these words, 
but she was silent, she only exerted her strength 
more vehemently, and at length contrived to get 
nearer to the table. Miss Forbes* rage at the 
success of her adversary became uncontrollable, 
the more so that she felt her own strength fail- 
ing her from such unusual exertion of it, while 
Eda s seemed rather to increase. Carried away 
at length by the fury of the moment, she sud- 
denly relaxed her hold, seized the book, and 
flinging it with all her force at Eda, exclaimed, 
" There ! take your vile trash.*/ 

Appalled by her look and words, and unexpect- 
edly deprived of the support afforded by her 
antagonist's grasp, Eda lost her equilibrium, and 
staggered back a pace or two. At this moment 
the book, too well aimed, struck her on the 
temple with so much force, that she fell to the 
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ground, and her head came into violent contact 
with the claw-foot of the school- room tahle. 

Georgina screamed as she saw her fall, whilst 
Miss Forhes stood as one paralysed at the fatal 
effects produced hy her ungovemed passion. 

Such was the state of affairs when Mr. Camp- 
hell entered the room* He asked no explana- 
tion, the situation of the several parties showed 
exactly what had taken place, but at once ad- 
vancing to the spot where Eda lay, he gently 
raised her motionless form in his arms. Then 
bidding Georgina tell her mother to come to 
him, but to take care not to alarm Jane, he was 
leaving the room with his inanimate burthen, 
when Miss Forbes started forwards, and with 
hands clasped closely together in the vehemence 
of her. emotion, exclaimed, *' Oh, sir, speak to 
me, tell me that I have not killed her. Let me 
help to carry her. Or tell me, do tell me, what 
I can do." 

" Stay where you are. Miss Forbes, I shall 
speak to you by and-bye," and he left her 

alone. 

* # * * * * 

Eda awoke from a long-continued stupor, to 
an uncomfortable sense of misfortune and pain. 
The room was dark and silent, and she felt 
wet bandages round her head, but she had no 

8 
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distinct recollection of what had happened. As 
she turned uneasily on her bed, a light hand 
drew aside the curtain, and Georgina's sweet 
voice whispered, ** How are you, dear, dear 
Eda r 

" Have 1 been ill ?" she asked ; " I remember 
nothing about it. What is it Georgina ?" 

Georgina made no reply, but gently placed 
freshly wetted cloths on her cousin s brow. Eda 
oaiight her hand, and affectionately pressing it, 
said, " Oh, Georgie, how deliciously cool ! But 
do tell me what has happened. What is wrong 
with my head ?" 

" You have had a fall, dear, and papa wishes 
you to be kept quiet.*' 

*' Oh, I begin to recollect now — ^Yes, yes. Oh, 
Georgie dear, do beg Miss Forbes to come to 
me, and tell her how sorry I am to have vexed 
her. Say that I am not much hurt, — do go, 
Georgie.'* 

'* 1 must not Eda, papa is in the school- 



room.'* 



" Then ask my aunt to speak to me, or my 
uncle, when he leaves the school-room. I must 
indeed see one of them, or I will get up myself 
and speak to them, that will be best of all." 

To this last arrangement Georgina decidedly 
refused to agree, but she consented to go and 
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seek either her father or mother. By-and-bye, 
a tap at the door anDounced Mr. Campbell's 
presence. He entered, and approaching the bed, 
said, '' Georgina tells me, that yon have asked to 
see me, Eda. What do you wish to say, my 
love ?" The gentle, aflfectionate manner in 
which he pronounced these few words, affected 
Eda so much in her present nervous and feeble 
condition, that she burst into tears. 

" Nay, my dear, if it agitate you, I will come 
again by-and-bye.** 

*'0h no, pray stay now," she said eagerly, 
trying to check her sobs, " for I do so want you 
to promise me not to be angry with poor Miss 
Forbes. I really provoked her very much. Don't 
send her away from us for this." 

" We will speak about that afterwards, Eda." 
^' Oh, uncle, do promise me now, I am so very 
wretched about it.*' 

" Well dear, she shall not go immediately. 
That I hope will content you for the present." 

It did not quite satisfy her, but it considerably 
relieved her fears, and she thanked him cordially. 
He then laid his finger on her pulse, advised her 
to keep quiet, and go to sleep if she could, and 
after placing a little hand-bell near, that she 
might ring should she want any thing, and 
telling her he should give orders that no one 
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should disturb her, he left the room. As he was 
going out, she called after him, '* Then do tell 
Janie I am not much hurt — and Miss Forbes too, 
— poor Miss Forbes !" 

Eda passed a restless and unquiet night — ^but 
at length she fell into a disturbed slumber, from 
which she did not awake till the cold light of a 
winter's morning streamed from between the 
closed shutters into her chamber. She raised 
herself in bed, and asked, ^* Who is there ?" for 
she thought she heard a slight rustling sound 
near her. 

A figure emerged from behind the shadow of 
the bed-curtain, and an anxious voice enquired 
how she felt. 

"Oh, Miss Forbes," she replied, "I am so 
glad to see you again. I am better, much better, 
I assure you." 

" Thank heaven !" 

'* And I have to thank you also, Miss Forbes, 
for watching by me all night long, as I am con- 
vinced you have* done. Was it not you who 
were so constantly changing these things on my 
head ? I am sure it was." 

" I was only too glad, Eda, to be allowed to 
do any thing for you." 

*' Oh, don't speak in that tone. Miss Forbes. 
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We were both wrong, you know — ^but I was very 
provoking to you, I know I was." 

"May I come in, Eda ?"* asked Mrs. Camp- 
bell's gentle voice, as she unclosed the door. 
" How are you, my love ?" 

" Thank you, dear aunt, my head scarcely 
pains me at all now. Those wet bandages have 
cured me quite, I believe. But aunt, do send 
Miss Forbes to bed, I am sure she must be quite 
knocked up " 

" I think. Miss Forbes," said Mrs. Campbell, 
turning to her, "you had better take Eda's 
advice. I shall desire Elliot to carry your break- 
fast to your chamber." 

Miss Forbes made no reply ; she only stooped 
down, hastily kissed Eda's cheek and obeyed. 

*' You must consent to remain a prisoner in 
bed to-day, Eda," said her aunt. " Your uncle 
is desirous that you should be kept quiet, and in 
darkness.^' 

**But, aunt, I really feel almost well." 

" My love, you must do as you are desired. 
Jane, however, has petitioned to be your visitor, 
while we are at church, so you will not be quite 
alone." 

This promise reconciled Eda to her uncle's 
wishes, and soon after Jane's couch was wheeled 
into the room. 
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" My dear Eda/' she said to her, " I never 
knew any one so unfortunate as you are, — your 
head always suffers." 

Eda laughed — ** I suppose because I have very 
thick-skulled upper works, or am like the highlan* 
der in Angus's story, who when he fell from his 
horse, thanked heaven he fell upon his head." 

*'Pray do be serious dear Eda. Were you 
not very much hurt indeed ?" 

" It was a ' gay clour,' ** she replied, "but now 
the pain is so nearly gone, that I feel quite 
happy, and not at all inclined to be kept here in 
* durance vile.' ** 

" Suppose you look upon it as a punishment 
for getting into a rage ?" 

" Well, Janie, I deserve any degree of punish- 
ment for that. However much I had been 
vexed, I had no right to be so insolent And 
then, just when I had made such splendid reso- 
lutions to become a perfect character." 

" Perhaps that was the very cause, Eda. You 
forgot what we had been saying about the wisdom 
of attending to trifles," 

"I don't quite understand your meanings 
Janie." 

" You recollect what we talked about yester- 
day r 

Perfecdy." . 
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" And that we both said that trifles are often 
the origin of great events ?" 

*'Yes." 

"Well, don't you think that if you had at- 
tended to a trifling act of civility, and gone back 
at once to the school-room to ask Miss Forbes 
whether she could do without your assistance, all 
this mischief might have been prevented ?" 

"No, I cannot see how it could ?" 

"Miss Forbes told mamma all about it last 
night. And in the first place, she had no idea 
that the book was of any value. She had looked 
over it, and finding that it was very badly written, 
but the engravings pretty " 

" Oh, Jane, that is no excuse for her spoiling 
my book, or at least taking it without permission. 
I forgive her heartily for striking me, I gave 
her ample provocation for that, and I know that 
she did it in the heat of passion, but the cold^ 
blooded cruelty of destroying my dear book, I 
can neither forgive nor forget easily." 

" Eda, dear Eda, don t say that. Hear out my 
story. I told you that she did not know that 
any peculiar value was attached to it. Indeed, 
she did not know that the book was yours, 
but " 

" But what I say is, that it was unjustifiable 
in her, to cut up any book that was not her 
own." 
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" Well, Eda, I won't defend that, but I wanted 
to conyince you that she did not do it to vex 
you — not out of malice, as you seem to think. 
I also want to make you see that ' great 
events from trifles flow/ (and I think that I am 
very generous in illustrating your side of the 
argument, instead of my own," she added play- 
fully ; " Miss Forbes had intended to ask you to 
cut the prints out of that very book, so if 
you had gone to her assistance, your book would 
have been saved. You see my meaning now ?^ 

Eda was silent, and withal, a little conscience- 
stricken. At length she said, " However, 
I am so sorry, so very sorry, for Miss Forbes, 
that I forgive her everything. And now, when- 
ever I look at my poor tattered book, I must try 
to remember nothing, but that I must strive to 
control my passions, a great, great deal more 
than I have done." 

" That is right, Eda. That is what I was sure 
you would come to." 

" But, Jane, it is very difficult to keep down a 
temper so hot and so irritable as mine, and then 
I often persuade myself that a little tiny 
degree of thoughtlessness, or heat of temper, is 
not so very blameable ?'* 

" ' It is from the beginnings of vice we are to 
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be saved, if we are to be saved from vice itself,' " 
quoted her cousin. 

** Yes, I know that of course," said Eda, with 
a slight touch of petulance in her tone — and a 
short silence ensued. 

" I am much younger than you, Eda," Jane at 
length resumed in a hesitating voice, *' and I 
dare say you will think that I have no right to 
say what I want to say, but as this is Sunday» 
perhaps you will let me do it/' 

"Oh, Janie dear," answered Eda, now tho- 
roughly ashamed of the sharpness of her last 
speech, "you may always say whatever you 
please any day, be it Sunday or Saturday," 

"Well, Eda, you must listen to another long 
story. Before Elizabeth went out this morning, 
she begged me to hear her say her catechism, as 
Miss Forbes was engaged. And there was a 
passage in it, which 1 think has to do with what 
we have now been saying." 

" Indeed I" 

"Yes, it is the clergyman's address to the 
child, before saying the Lord's Prayer. * My 
' good child, know this, that thou art not able to 
^ do these things of thyself, nor to walk in the 
' commandments of God, and to serve him, without 
' his special Grace ; which thou must learn at all 
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* times to call for by diligent prayer.' You re- 
member it, don't you ? Now it seems to me, 
Eda, that we very often forget that we cannot do 
anything of ourselves, and that if we remembered 
this every time that we say this beautiful and 
comprehensive prayer, and not repeat it as a 
mere form of words, it would really and truly do 
us good." 

" Yes, Jane, I certainly think it would have 
great effect, but I don't exactly perceive its 
strong relation to what we have just now been 
discussing." 

*' Only this, dear, that when you spoke of the 
difficulty of controlling your temper, you said 
^ou would do it; now you cannot do it un- 
assisted." 

" You are right, Janie, quite right, and I now 
perceive what I did not quite understand yester- 
day, that it was this very point to which Miss 
Egerton wished to turn my attention. Thank 
you, Janie dear, for speaking so plainly to 
me. 

" And thank you, Eda, for listening so kindly, 
and not being angry that a little girl should 
attempt to advise you as if she were the oldest." 

"^And you are the oldest, Janie, in sense, if 
not in years." 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 



During the time that she was considered as 
on the sick list, Eda had much opportunity for 
reflecting seriously on the events of the last few 
weeks^ and for strengthening the good resolutions 
she had already formed. She remembered Jane's 
simple and justly worded remonstrance^ and 
tried to pray with all her heart, for the " orna- 
ment " of a meek, lowly, and forgiving temper. 

This course of thought prepared her to receive 
in a kindly spirit^ Jhe history, which about this 
time Miss Forbes confided to her, of her early 
days. Although there was in the narrative bat 
little of the romance which she had once so 
eagerly expected, still there were events of sufl5- 
cient interest, to excite the sympathy of a young 
and generous mind. Nor was the relation devoid 
of benefit to Eda in other ways ; for it roused in 
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her a desire to make Miss Forbes as happy as she 
could possibly be, while she was with them. It 
also seemed to Eda to be a palliation, if not an 
apology for many of their governess's failings, and 
it proved that had she been sent from the house 
in disgrace on that melancholy Saturday night, 
she had not had a friendly roof under which 
to seek even a temporary shelter. To Miss 
Forbes herself the conversation was comforting, 
because it showed her that she had not, as she 
once feared, lost all hold on the respect, as well 
as the esteem and affection of her favourite 
pupil. 

The history was briefly this- — ^Mary Forbes 
was, as Miss Egerton had told Eda, the daughter 
of a country surgeon, who lived in a little village 
in Clydesdale. She was an only child, and un- 
happily for her, her mother died when she was 
an infant; her parents had come from a distant 
county, and, she had never had any relations near 
her to supply her loss. She was, however, a 
pretty, clever, and gracefiil child, and speedily 
became a favourite, and a frequent visitor at 
the house of Lady Elizabeth Eavenscroft, the 
principal personage in the neighbourhood, and 
also the principal patron and patient of Mr. 
Forbes. 

Lady Elizabeth was an old maid, and in many 
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respects a disagreeable one, for she was oapricionSy 
eccentric; and exigeante^ bat she ba^d, as most 
persons have, some good points, and among 
them was the interest she took in the necessarily 
neglected child, and the compassion which she 
felt for her. She took some pains with her edu- 
cation, and had her frequently with her. This 
last kindness, however, had its attendant dis* 
advantages, for little Mary received so much 
attention from her patroness's friends and de- 
pendants, her beauty was so praised, her bon- 
mots so often repeated, and her cleverness so 
commented upon, that the natural results fol- 
lowed. She became conceited, selfish, and self- 
willed, and so presuming, that she frequently 
got into disgrace. However, in spite of all this, 
and in spite of being at one moment loaded with 
gifts and kindness, and at another subject to 
every species of petty tyranny from the eccentric 
Lady Elizabeth, Mary Forbes* life flowed on 
not unpleasantly, so long as she had her father's 
house to which to return, during her short sea- 
sons of disgrace at the Hall, or her fits of ill- 
humour with its mistress. 

But a time of sorrow came. Her father caught 
typhus fever, and died, leaving her at seventeen 
a pennyless orphan. Without relations, without 
money, poor Mary's fate would now have been 
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deplorable^ bad not Lady Elizabeth come to her 
assistance. She gave her a home in her hoase> 
and finally sent her to finish her education at a 
first-rate London boarding-school. 

During her three years* residence there, Mary 
made most wonderful progress. Clever and 
ambitious, she availed herself fiilly of the advan- 
tages which were placed within her reach. But 
unluckUy for her future happiness, an idea got 
abroad in the school, that Lady Elizabeth had 
declared Miss Forbes to be her heiress and 
adopted child. This report — although ground- 
less — was so pleasant to Mary's ears, and the 
idea of it so charming to her aspiring spirit, 
that far from checking it, she persuaded herself 
first that it was possible — then, that it was pro- 
bable, and finally, that although Lady Elizabeth 
had never mentioned it to her, she might have 
declared her intentions to the mistress of the 
school, when placing her under her charge. 

Thus, instead of preparing herself for a life 
of toil and poverty, the poor girl nourished wild 
visions of future wealth and happiness, and 
giving full scope to her natural propensity to 
self-indulgence and display, she quitted school 
with all the ideas and feelings of a thorough fine 
lady. Her delusions:^ however, were quickly 
dissipated, for on returning homey Lady Eliza* 

z 
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beth informed her, that she had bestowed upon 
her this expensive education, in order to qualify 
her for filling the part of her hnmble oompanion! 
and she soon found that sundry menid offices 
were combined with this situation, from which 
her proud spirit indignantly recoiled. 

A quarrel ensued, in which, of course, mudi 
wrath was excited in Lady Elizabeth, by her 
proteg6e*s ingratitude. It ended in Mary Forbes 
being once more thrown unprotected on her own 
resources. In her forlorn state, she applied to 
the lady under whose tuition she had been in 
London, who, compassionating her destitute god- 
dition, received her into her own establishment 
for a few months as under-govemess. In this 
capacity, she acquitted herself so weU, that she 
acquired not only the approval of her kind mis- 
tress, but was also so fortunate as to obtain, 
through her interest, an introduction to a fiiend 
of Mrs. Campbell, who was then in search of a 
governess, to replace Miss Egerton. Her sad 
history, her solitary position, her youth uid 
attractive manners, interested both that lady and 
Mrs. Campbell. 

"And here," said Miss Forbes, conclading 
her narrative, " did I enter, for the first time, on 
a really responsible situation ; but though treated 
with consideration and kindness, I have felt 
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myself unhappy and surrounded with difficulties. 
-From my short experience as a school-teacher, 
I had foolishly imagined that my first effort 
should be directed to teaching my pupils their 
lessons. For that, I felt myself competent, and 
I entered on the situation with no very serious 
apprehensions. But I soon discovered my mis- 
take ; I saw that to be able to hear lessons, is 
the smallest part of a governess's duty, and that 
she ought to know not only how to control the 
evil dispositions of her pupils, but her own 
also. Weariness and vexation of spirit I expected, 
Eda, but till now I little knew how many petty 
annoyances there are in such a life, to rouse 
one's angry passions, or irritate one's sharp 
temper.** 

"I can well believe there are many," said 
Eda gravely. 

*' There are indeed. I do not diink that I am 
by nature disposed to evil, but with the excep- 
tion of these few years at school, I have never 
had any advantages of education, and even there 
my inind was educated, not my heart. No one 
ever spoke to me of great or virtuous principles, 
and Heaven only knows how I have learned any 
thing good — I have tried to improve myself since 
I came here — ^I have listened eagerly to all you 
have said of your former governess, and even 

z 2 
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while mortified by having you compare her mode 
of tuition with mine^ I have confessed her supe- 
riority/* 

''But dear Miss Forbes/' said Eda kindly, 
''Miss Egerton may once have had the same 
struggles to undergo that you have now. Yon 
know she is so much older/* 

" Yes, Eda — she has the advantage of experi- 
ence certainly. But she has a still greater ad* 
vantage, she has a brother, and has had sisters^ 
and little indeed can those who have enjoyed 
these blessings understand the misery, the for- 
lomness, which those feel who have never had 
them, especially when, like me, they have no 
other relations/' 

Eda s eyes filled with tears. " There is yel 
another advantage," continued Miss Forbes, 
" which Miss Egerton possesses over ma She 
has an even temper, mine is by nature fearfolly 
violent ; no one in my childhood ever taught me 
to check the beginnings of evil in my hear^ and 
now, although I am aware of my faults, I have 
great, great di£Bculty in struggling against them. 
I thought I had done much, I fancied that I 
had acquired some control over my natural 9^ 
fishness, and my fiery temper, but what ooounred 
the other night has shown me how neoeaswy 
is the petition in our daily prayer^ ''liead us 
not intp temptation !" 
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She paused, ^nd Eda taking her hand in hers, 
was about to offer some words of consolation, 
when Miss Forbes resumed : "My dear Eda, 
I have told you all this — ^my difficulties, my 
trials, and my failures — ^not merely to palliate 
my late misconduct, but because I wish to prove 
to you how necessary it is to conquer our pas- 
sions in early youth. As we grow older, ihey 
grow stronger, whilst we become less able to 
cope with them. You have Mends to guide you, 
I had not. Still, Eda, you are like me an 
orphan — it was that which first excited my sym* 
pathy for you — ^will it not give you an interest 
in me ? in me, so much more friendless than 
yourself? Oh, Eda, could you but imagine the 
miserable thoughts which almost drove me wild 
that fearful night — the idea that, if I were sent 
in disgrace from this house, my prospects for 
life i?ere destroyed* and that I had neither home 
nor friend in this wide world, on whose charity 
even> I had a claim. And then came the sensa- 
tion of unspeakable gratitude to Heaven that I 
had been saved the still deeper misery of being 
a piurderer — for had there been a weapon near 
me in that moment of delirium, I might perhaps 
have used it, and then — Oh ! Eda, Eda, I still 
shudder when I think to what blind passion 
might have led me I" As she said this, she 
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Buried her face in the cushion, and wqit bit- 
terly. 

The tone of remorse in which she spoke, and 
the distress she so touchingly depicted, had a 
powerful effect upon her pupil, who now iAi 
thankful that she had at once offered her her 
free and unsought forgiveness, instead of waiting 
to have it drawn from her by the history riie 
had lately heard. She now resolved to exert 
whatever influence she possessed, to retain Miss 
Forbes with them, and she looked forward with 
hope to enjoying greater happiness under her 
future rule, than she had expected since she had 
first become subject to it. 

This accident, in fact, promised to bring good 
out of seeming evil. It evidently had made 
Miss Forbes think seriously, and Eda, as she 
lay in her dark quiet room, found leisure to re* 
fleet, far better than she could do in the hurry 
and bustle of her usual life, on the past and on 
the future. She recalled to her recollection the 
conversation with her aunt before leaving Strath- 
dhu ; she compared it with what Miss Egerton 
had said, and she thought of the good resolu- 
tions so often formed and so speedily put to 
flight. A new light seemed to break in upon 
her mind, and for the first time she saw clearly 
how vain are the best human endeavours when 
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unassisted by sincere prayer for the aid of a 
higher and holier power. 

She rose. from her sick bed more humble- 
minded yet more hopeAil than before. Eeflec- 
tion had taught her many things^ and she longed 
to prove by renewed exertion in the " ways of 
well-doing," that she fully appreciated the 
kindness that had been shown her by every 
member of the Campbells* household, from her 

uncle down to little Beatrice. 

♦ # ♦ # # , 

It was a happy day in Albyn Place when Eda 
was announced to be quite well again. Wher- 
ever she turned, smiles of welcome greeted her, 
and chased from her mind the last lingering 
suspicion, that she was ^^ not liked by any but 
the little ones." 

When she was permitted to go down stairs to 
dinner, her uncle himself gave her his arm, 
very much to Edmund's delight, who was lucky 
enough to be the first to offer himself as his 
mother s cavalier. Poor William, however, was 
&r less elated ; for by Edmund s defection it 
fell to him to take down " bloody Mary," as he 
bad insisted on calling Miss Forbes ever since 
her ** battle-royal " with Eda. No threats, no 
remonstrances, and no persuasions, either from 
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bis sisters or cousin, could make him relinqmdi 
this nom-de-guerre, or could induce him to treat 
poor Miss Forbes with anything but the barest 
civiUty. 

When the family assembled in the drawing- 
room after dinner, Jane called Eda to her, 
and putting a book into her hand, she said, 
**This is Georgina's work. Isn't it nicely 
done ?" 

A blush of pleasure dyed Eda's cheek. It 
was her once tattered volume of Sacred History, 
but no longer in its dilapidated condition ; the 
prints had been restored each to its own proper 
place, with a protecting band of thin foreign 
paper so neatly pasted behind, that it was 
scarcely possible to believe that they had ever 
been out of their original positions; and the 
volume looked almost as it had done before its 
fatal accident. 

" Thank you, a thousand, thousand thanks," 
said Eda, with energy. ** My dear darling 
book, I love you better than ever for thus prov- 
ing Georgina's affection for me, and yours too, 
dear Janie.'* 

" And bloody Mary's, of course !" suggested 
William. 

Eda frowned reprovingly. " I assure you. 
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William^ she is twenty times better than you think 
her." 

" So be it," said the incorrigible boy ; " never- 
theless, I shaVt break my heart when she goes 
away.** 
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CHAPTEB XXVII. 



The few weeks which succeeded the eiventB 
related in the last chapters were very hi^py 
ones to the young Campbells. A new spirit 
seemed to have arisen in the hearts of the goyer- 
ness and her elder pupils ; the " reign of terror " 
had given way to the "reign of love," The 
misery Miss Forbes had endured the night she 
had watched by Eda's sick bed, produced on her 
a deep and permanent impression; she evi- 
dently exerted herself from that time forward to 
control her naturally hot and passionate temper. 
To the children's amazement^ she now found 
constant excuses for visiting Miss Egerton, es- 
pecially on the Saturday evenings^ which for- 
merly she used to declare, that no temptation 
would induce her to give up to any one, as they 
were her sole hours for uninterrupted study. It 
was still in study that she occupied them ; but it 
was the study of the hearty not the head. 
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William hammed and hawed a good deal 
when he heard of these changes^ and muttered 
that his father always said that '* no coalition 
ministry " was ever worth much ; but in spite of 
his doubts, it is certain that there were fewer 
tears, fewer task-lessons, and fewer angry words, 
in the school-room than formerly. 

" I hear," said Edmimd one day, " that the 
children never cry now, and that Lizzie has 
actually been heard to laugh in Miss Forbes' 
presence. Is it so, Lizzie ?" 

Elizabeth looked up from the dissecting map 
she was putting together^ and smiled an affirma-* 
tive. 

. " So you see, Edie," said Georgina, " good 
has come out of evil." 

William cleared his throat significantly, and 
observed, — " It may be very well for you and 
the little ones, but I own it passes my compre- 
hension to discover what good has resulted to 
Eda from the thump on the head that ^ bloody 
Mary* gave her." 

Eda raised her eyes from the volume of the 
Spectator, which she was at that moment readings 
and said, ^' Listen to this, Willie, it comes in 
so very pat. *It is impossible to know what 
' are calamities and what are blessings. How 
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'many accidents have passed for misfortones, 
' which have turned to the welfare and prosperity 
* of those in whose lot they have fallen.' " 

" Oh yes, that's all very moral and very fine ; 
hut I should like to know what good yon have 
derived from this accident, as you so delicately 
call it." 

" If you had heard all the wisdom which 
Miss Egerton and I talked about it to-day, 
you would allow that I had gained very great 
good. In the first place, it gave me time to 
think ; and I do hope you will grant that I am 
not so conceited, ' upsetting,* or selfish, as I was 
before. Do you remember what you said of me 
to Miss Egerton the day of that quarrel with 
Miss Forbes ?" 

The boys looked a little confused. They had 
long since repented the severity of their criti- 
cisms on their cousin. 
: " You need not look vexed, for I assure you 
all you said was true, and it did me good to' 
have a real portrait of myself. Besides, sinoe 
then you know I have not been able to study so 
much, and so I have been forced in self-defence 
to make myself as amiable as possible, that you 
may all be kind to me ; and I have been obliged 
to walk with you two, for I have nobody else to 
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walk with ; and so, whether I will or no, I must 
become a reformed character, quod erat demon- 
strandum.** • 
The twins laughed at the style of argument 
with which, as they said, she bolstered up an 
untenable proposition, but William undauntedly 
added, — " Well, Eda, even supposing that you 
have derived so much good from your battle- 
royal, it is nevertheless quite evident, that you 
have also derived some evil. For instance, your 
headaches are worse than they ever were be- 
fore." 

'' Yes, I admit that.'* 
" You have one now ?" 
" She is never without one," said Jane, 
eagerly ; *' and they always come on worse after 
she has been working at her mathematics, or 
anything that requires thought." 

" Is this the case, Eda ? ' said her uncle, 
laying down the paper, in which they thought 
him too much absorbed to listen to their con- 
versation, and drawing her towards him. 

Eda blushed deeply, and the bright tears 
twinkled in her eyes, for there was something 
so affectionate in her uncle's manner, that she 
was quite overcome by it. However, she was 
forced to confess that what Jane had said was 
true. 
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" Well, my love, you must give up all severe 
study for some time, and live as much as you 
can in the open air. I wish I could send you 
to Strathdhu for a little while, but — ^but I hope 
we may all go there early this year." 

" Can we go this summer, papa ?" asked Wil- 
liam, ** without an invitation from Charles ;" he 
«aid this with a gay laugh, but his father looked 
grave, almost sad, as he answered, — 

'^ There is not much chance of your brother 
preventing us from going there." 

" He would be a strange being if he did," 
said Eda, hastily ; then recollecting herself, she 
stopped, — 

*' Yes, Eda, but I meant that he has not of 
late shown much attention to his own property, 
or much anxiety to live in the land of his 
forefathers." Mr. Campbell then took up his 
newspaper again, and the children resumed 
their conversation in a lower tone. He did 
not forget, however, to speak both to his 
wife and to Miss Forbes regarding £da*s 
health, and it was arranged that, for a 
time at least, she should spend her monuogs 
in the drawing-room, and give up all hard 
study. 

" You see, dear Miss Egerton,*' said Eda one 
day to her kind friend, '' what I told the boys 
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is quite true. I must follow the advice you 
gave me, whether I will or no. I am doomed to 
idleness, and Georgina is getting before me with 
rapid strides. However, I suppose it is all 
right. They tell me I am becoming quite a 
pattern character, so good, and gentle, and ladi/p 
like-^—is not that charming ?" and she laughed 
merrily, " especially as it is all contre coeur that 
I am so. I fear, however, that when I can be 
bmsquo and busy again, I shall relapse." 

'^ I hope not, dear. I see no present signs of 
it. Indeed, you bear the disappointment of 
not going on with the accomplishments with 
which you wished to astonish Angus, so well, 
that I begin to think you will be one day in 
reality a pattern character." 

''Thank you for saying so,'*^ she eagerly re- 
plied. " However, I am gaining something in 
reading so much with Jane. Only I wish I was 
more with my aunt She seldom comes near us 
now ; and though she always has some excuse 
for leaving us to ourselves, I cannot help being 
anxious about her, for she invariably returns 
with red eyes and looking so very sad.** 
f Miss Egerton sighed, but made no reply to 
this remark ; after a long silence, she asked if 
there were no letters from Strathdhu ? 
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** None ; and we all think it so odd/* 
" Perhaps he is on his way home !'* 
*^ I wish he were ; for my uncle eyidently 
longs for his return. But I must go away now, 
for my head is getting really had." 
. When she reached home> she found Greorgma 
in the school-room giving Elizabeth het minsb 
lesson, while Miss Forbes was reading witK Jaoa 
in the back drawing-room ; so as the front rooiH 
was empty and quiets and the twilight was oo(m« 
ing on, she laid herself down on a couch to ^ 
whether darkness and stillness would not relieire 
the pain she suffered. How long she had lain 
there she knew not, but she was roused from a 
pleasant slumber by the sound of voices. For a 
few minutes she heard them as if in a dream, 
but the sense of what was said was quite dear 
to her mind, even in her half-conscious state. 
Her uncle was speakings and the first words Ao 
heard were,— 

, " Yes, it must be so. Henrietta must be xe*^ 
moved ; the expense is enormous." 

'' She is almost eighteen/' said Mrs. Oanqph 

bell, *^ so '' 

*' She ought to be able to superintend'. tli9 
education of her sisters; so we may disn^ss 
poor Miss Forbes. It is hard, certainly, thiMl 
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my son, instead of aiding me in my difficulties, 
should only add to them by these constant de- 
mands for money." 

Mrs. Campbell replied in a low voice, but her 
husband spoke vehemently in answer : *' I tell 
you, Eliza, I cannot long support this degrading 
existence. I who, till within these three years, 
owed no man a penny — I, whose pride it was 
to be independent, even of my brother — :cuid 
now — it will kill me, I know it will.*' 

Again his wife replied in a voice so sup- 
pressed, that the only audible words were, 

Charles comes of age." 
If I could ever make up my mind to ask 
his temporary assistance,'* said Mr. Campbell, 
hastily, '' I am convinced that it would be of no 
avail. I am certain that he too ia hampered by 
debts and difficulties, other?dse why should he 
answer my urgent and repeated requests for his 
return by the paltry reply, that he will soon be 
home, and ready then to talk on business ? Y^t 
I own his return home would be a comfort to 
me, and might facilitate my arrangements on 
many points. Would to Heaven this property 
had never been left, to him !*' 

Several times during this conversation £da 
hiEul moved, cleared her throaty and coughed, to 

A A 
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give them warning of her pre8ence> but they 
heeded her not. Now, however, she no longer 
liesitatedy but rising from the couch, she ap- 
proached them, saying, '^ Do you know, unele, 
that I am here ?" 

'' You, Eda ? well, child, I suppose yoo 
heard my last sentence ; but I will repeat it^ I 
would that Charles had never inherited Stn^b- 
dhu. I would It had been your brotber''s;-for 
'it has brought me nothing. but anxiety and sor- 
row. But go, my dear. I wish to speak to your 
aunt." 

This, then, explained the change thaX had 
passed over her uncle and aunt. Money, money, 
that one cause of wearing, tearing anxiety in 
this lower sphere. And they whom she thought 
so wealthy, whom she had blamed for. iiot in- 
dulging Apgus with an Oxford education oat. of 
their superfluity, were in actual difficultiedr-r 
were looking forward to Strathdhu's comuig rf 
age as a chance, a mere chance of escapiog 
them! How wrong she had been to passhor 
hasty judgments upon their actions ! Aye, £da, 
and older people than you have found often rtmi 
often that it is very wrong to pass severe oomh 
ments on their neighbours; for. it is diffioalt, 
Day, alipost impossible, in most cases, to judge 
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6orrectly of the actions of others ; they appear 
so different when we know what motives pro- 
duced them. 

Many people, Eda among the rest, had 
thought it a most fortunate thing for Mr. Gamp- 
bell that Strathdhu had been settled on his 
only son ; but to him it was a disappointment, 
not a gratification. From what his brother had 
said on the subject, he had been led to expect 
that he himself should succeed to the property, 
and thinking this, he had paid less attention 
than he ought to have done to the petty details 
of economy which are incumbent on the father 
of every large family, however ample his means 
maybe. 

The late laird of Strathdhu had indeed left a 
considerable legacy to his liidf-brother, and had 
desired that he should receive a certain sum 
aiinukUy during his son^s minority. But out 
of this allowance the house and gi^ounds of 
Strathdhu were to be kept up, and the young 
l^ti''s tiLf enseH paid. The legacy Mr. Campbell 
hiEid at once secured to his dau^ters as their 
ftiture portions; and he calculated that some- 
thing might be put aside for the establishment 
of the twins from the handsome allowance made 
bim as guardian. 
' This hope, however^ soon ceased. Far from 

A A 2 
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laying by money, ihe first year showed him, that 
instead of adding to his income by the care of 
his son^s estates, he was, in fact, diminishibg it, 
and yet was fcurced to increase his expenditoie. 

While this disappointment weighed upon him, 
he was induced, by the persuasions of some 
business friends, to enter into some extenstre 
railway speculations which they told him were 
certain of success. By this means he hoped to 
relieye himself of his increasing embarrassments. 
But again he was doomed to disappointment. 
He was told that in time all woald turn out well, 
but meanwhile he suffered considerably bom 
want of ready n^oney, and at length was so much 
embarrassed, as to be convinced that two more 
years like this last, must end almost in ruin, if 
he did not either retrench his expenses to one* 
half, or receive considerable assistance from his 
son. He had already incurred debts wfaiob dis- 
tressed him severely, and with his large fiEunily 
and expensive habits, retrenchment, sudi as was 
necessary for his relief, was almost impossible, 
although Mrs. Campbell made every exertion to 
economise. 

In these circumstances, it was natural that he 
should earnestly desire to have his son to consult 
with, if not to assist him. Still the young laird 
remained abroad. Long intervals of ailence 
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sometimes rendered his family anxious, even for 
his safety, and at no time did his letters contain 
much information regarding his proceedings. 
Was it then to be wondered at^ that Mr. Gamp- 
bell should feel indignant with him, for continu- 
ing so long heedless of his entreaties to return, 
and apparently reckless in his demands for 
money ? Or was it strange that Mrs. Campbell 
should look sad and anxious ? 

£da understood it all now^ and the pride of 
independence was so natural to her own heart, 
that she deeply sympathized with her uncle's 
sufferings^ and wished that it were in her power 
to do aught to assist him, or giye him comfort. 
She was, however, very careful to avoid uttering 
a word which might betray the secret she had so 
unintentionally learned ; and she exerted all her 
powers of pleasing, to distract his thoughts from 
dwelling on painful subjects. 
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CHAPTEE XXVHL 



There are some happy people in this world, 
who are endowed with a natural grace in eveiy 
thing they do. Their words seem by instinct to 
be more delicately chosen, their movements more 
elegant^ and their powers of pleasing more on- 
failing^ than falls to the lot of others. They 
may say and do things which others less gifted 
cannot do with impunity. Like the lap-dog and 
the donkey^ in the old fable, the same spirit 
may animate both, but the graceful gambols of 
the one are always acceptable, while the clnmsy 
awkwardness of the other too often draws down 
only reproof. 

Eda was one of the gifted few, and when she 
set her heart on distracting her uncle's thoughts 
irom his present anxieties, she succeeded in a 
manner which surprised all her cousins. Tet it 
required considerable nerve, and a high sense of 
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duty, and gratitude for his late kindness, t9 
enable her to overcome her still lingering fear of 
Mr. GampbelL and her first advances towards 
him caused her many painful struggles between 
inclination and duty, but it was the first step 
only which was difScult. No sooner had she 
taken courage to remind him that he had pro- 
mised to read to them sometimes of an evening, 
and had placed in his hands a volume of Shaks- 
peare, open at Macbeth, than her momentary 
timidity vanished, and she was rewarded by his 
yielding at once to their wishes ; and' as he read 
that most splendid of plays, he warmed with the 
subject, and described to them how . gloriously 
John Kemble had given such a scene, and how, 
in another, the magic whisper of his gifted sister 
had thrilled to the very hearts of her auditors. 

So well had this effort succeeded, that £da 
was emboldened to try another. Mr. Campbell 
found her one morning reading '' the Heart of 
Midlothian," and taking the book from her, he 
asked her whether she had any idea of the. town 
of Edinburgh, such as it was at the time of the 
Forteous mob, so graphically described in the 
opening to that tale. £da confessed her igno- 
rance, and said she had longed to see where the 
different gates or ports stood, which are men- 
tioned in it, but the boys had told her that they 
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could not take npon themselyes the X6B] 
of canying her to such strange, out of the iPty 
parts of the old town. ** Perhaps^*^ she addad, 
blushingly, " you would take me, nncle ?** 

He smiled, though a little astonished at the 
boldness of the request, and answered it bjr 
saying, ** Well, my dear, as I have nothing very 
particular to do this morning, I will ^aoeoot 
with you what remains of the old walL But 
mind, Eda, it is a dirty walk, and not to the 
most respectable parts of our good town, 'so be 
prepared, my dear. I am glad Edmund and 
William had sufBcient sense not to take yon. It 
is not a walk at all suited for unprotected boys 
and girls." 

Eda hastened away to prepare for her expedi- 
tion, greatly pleased at having so easily contriyed 
to make herself her uncle's companion-— 4br ahe 
had heard Miss Egerton say, she wished Mr. 
Campbell would not wander about alone, a^ be 
did, but would take the twins with him some- 
times. 

They returned from their first antiquarian 
ramble mutually pleased, and it must be con- 
fessed, each surprised that the other had proyed 
so agreeable — and Mr. Campbell, as he parted 
from his niece, observed, ** Well, Eda, ainoe I 
haye interfered with your usual occupations, I 
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think, il is my duty to give you others, so I shall 
often call upon you to be my companion in my 
waUis;'' and, to £da's delight, he kept his word. 

The boys pretended to be quite jealous of their 
father, and declared that Eda now was never half 
grateful for their offers to go out with her. She 
did not seem to think it worth while to go any 
where without '' papa ;" though, to tell the truth, 
they greatly enjoyed the long rambles which 
tboy also now frequently took with him and £da. 
By . (his ehanoe request of Eda's — (no, it was 
not a cAimce request, for it was prompted by a 
good motive, )-^a closer and more familiar inter<» 
oourse arose between the father and sons, which 
had on both, but especially on the boys, a most 
beneficial effect. 

Qh, that parents would more firequenlly enter 
into the amusements of their children, that they 
.would Bometimes torgeit that they are in autho- 
rity, and would renew their youth, their youthful 
thoughts, their youthful feelings, in intercourse 
with them. We then should hear comparatively 
little oi children getting into di£Giculties, because 
^y feared to confide in their parents. Nor 
would authority lose anything by being thus 
occasionally laid aside. There are few hearts 
indeed, which are not more easily moulded to 
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goodness by sympathy and affection, than hj 
sternness and estrangement. ^ 

It did not surprise Eda, though it very much 
astonished the others, to be told that Henrietta 
was to return from school at Christmas, ^fot 
good/' as the boys expressed it ; and that Geor- 
gina was not to leave home at all. 

By Georgina, the news was hailed with great 
delight, for she felt that she was making rapid 
progress under Miss Forbes' now gentler rule. 
Eda had unconsciously assisted her by a remark 
she had made to Miss Egerton. '* It was extra- 
ordinary/' she said, ''how quiekly Gtoorgina 
caught up the sense and substance of a thing— it 
was the minutiee, the things of no consequence 
which she always forgot, and which caused her 
difficulty in learning things by rote, word fbr 
word." 

Miss Egerton repeated this to Miss Forbes, 
who soon after, proposed that Georgina should 
try a new mode of study-— to read aloud, or to 
herself, and then write out from recollection, an 
epitome of what she had studied. Always ready 
with her pen, Georgina seized on the scheme 
with so much avidity, as to give her new life and 
energy ; indeed it became a point of dispute be- 
tween Miss Forbes and herself how much, in* 
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stead, of as formerly, how Utile, she might be 
permitted to do. 

Such, were the changes which were rapidly 
converting the once wretched school-room into 
an abode of happiness and of improvement. 

Meanwhile; Eda was gradually regaining her 
usual health ; but her uncle still refused to allow 
her. to resume her studies in the school-room^ 
and insisted upon her being as much as possible 
in the open air. Indeed, he seeimed desirous to 
continue to have her as his almost constant 
companion in his walks, and it was wonderftd 
how much useful and entertaining information 
be contrived to instil into her mind during these 
long t6te-cl-tdte rambles. Not content with 
thent» however, he frequently sat with Eda and 
Jme in a morning, and read to them, or glancing 
over the books they had selected for study, he 
marked the passages to which he particularly 
wished them to direct their attention. 

Thus passed a tranquil six weeks. Christmas 
approached, but Henrietta, instead of returning 
home, went to visit her maternal grandmother^ 
and this delayed for a time the project which 
bad been entertained of making her the instruc- 
tress of the younger children. Neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Campbell were sorry to avail themselves of 
Miss Forbes' services a little longer, and it was 
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decided that she should remain with thefm till 
after February, at which period Mr. Campbell 
intended to re-arrange his establishment. 

Little did Charles Campbell think, as he 
passed the fleeting hours in one round of excite- 
ment, if not of pleasure, how many events w^re 
to hinge on his coming of age ! He thought — ' 
if he thought at all — that what he wa& now 
doing, was his own concern merely, and that if 
he chose to be extravagant or reckless, be alone 
could be the loser. Such reasoning is as false 
as it is selfish. That which has been said by a 
self-taught genius^ is very true, though it msfybe 
ill expressed, " to give complete the web of <)ne 
destiny, how must we unravel the web of the 
destiny of others ! Space serves not to , keep 
them apart. From north to south the shuttle 
flies, and on the woof of time a mixed design is 
wrought."* . . 

'' I have a letter from your broths tonSaiy^ 
Eda," said Mr. Campbell one morning, ^'-He 
writes in answer to a request I made him, to 
meet me, if possible, next week at Strathdhu. I 
have some business there, in which I iMnk 
Angus may assist me." - - ' 

''Indeed," said £da, a litde doubtful why 

• Wjtebj, bj E. Thorn of Annan. 

10 -t. 
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this explanation should he addressed to her, 
*' and can he get leave ?^ 

" Tes, he says he can. And now that he can 
go, what think you of accompanying me ? A 
week or ten days of country air will make you 
quite yourself again." 

£da*a cheek glowed with delight The time 
was now passed, when the idea of having to un** 
dertake a journey alone with her uncle, would 
have materially lessened her anticipations of 
pleasure in visiting the Highlands. With 
her present feelings, the prospect was extremely 
pleasant to her, so speedily had her prejudices 
given way, when she became sufficiently well 
acquainted with her uncle, to understand and 
to appreciate his many sterling qualities. His 
next sentence added to her pleasure : — '' Do you 
think* your aunt. Miss Morton, would receive me 
as a guest at the cottage, for Strathdhu, I hear, 
is in great disorder ?^ 

Eda eagerly answered in the affirmative, and 
hurried awa;y to write to aunt Bess, and to tell 
Jane how happy her uncle had made her ; and 
then she set off to Nelson Street, to. tell Miss 
Egerton. 

''Times are changed Eda," said her kind 
friend to her, " since you used to look forward 
with terror to the idea of being alone with Mr. 
Campbell." 
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Eda laughed. " They are indeed. Now it fa 
my greatest pleasure. He knows so much, and 
can explain every thing so nicely. I often look 
back with surprise upon my foolish prejudices 
against him." 

''Indeed you may well do so, Eda. She 
paused, and then continued, '' Still there is a 
lesson you might draw from your former dread 
of your uncle." 

" Is there ? pray let me hear it." 

" You know I cannot give up my old love of 
' pointing a moral,' " replied Miss Egerton 
smiling, ''and the moral is this, that gobd 
people should try to be agreeable as well as gbod* 
There is much influence wasted in this viorld 
because it is not adorned by a pleasuit matiner." 

" There is, Miss Egerton, but must it not foe 
confessed, too, that when any one whose mrschner 
is . not generally engaging, becomes particularly 
agreeable to oneself, one feels it a greater c6mr^ 
pliment — ^in short — " 

" In short, dear Eda, you are leaving the qties- 
tion I propounded, and going back to tUe old 
story of liking a person to be all-in-all to you/*" 

Eda blushed. " Perhaps I am — ^but^^bttt^ 
don't you think. Miss Egerton, that uncle S'dines 
is pleasanter to everybody than h6 used to be ?***' 
. " I think he may be, my love, but I 66iifess 
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that /have always found pleasure in Mr. Camp- 
bell's society/* 

"It is quite curious to see the change at 
home," returned Eda ; " the children never appear 
to be afraid of him now — ^he enters into all that 
goes on, he is more with us, and we never scruple 
to ask him anything we want to know." 

''And he is able to tell you what you wish to 
hear?" 

'' Indeed he is ' He often sits with Jane and 
me in the mornings, and rea^s history to us, 
but I like better when he lays down the book, 
and. tells us how events first came about. He 
gives us principles as well as facts. He begins 
fairly at the beginning, and traces out a revolu* 
tion>. or anything, for years and years before it 
showed itself to the world. Oh, he is a very 
clever man !** 

" Then you no longer blame your uncle Henry 
for choosing him as your guarcUan ?*' 

" Oh no. I am ashamed of all that childish 
nonsense, and wish very much indeed that I had 
it in my power to do something to show him 
that I reallv love him. Now if I were but rich 
I could eafsijy prove it, but being poor — " 

/'Xou cap do so quite as well, my love, as you 
are. Indeed, you have done so." 

'' Have done so. Miss Egerton ?" 
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" Yes, my love, it was yoa who taught him 
that there is no pleasure — earthly pleasure — so 
great as that of watching and tending the growth 
of good principles, kindly affectionsi and culti- 
vation of mind in one^s own children." 

Eda looked very much astonished, *^ / taught 
him, dear Miss Egerton ?" 

^ So he himself told me Eda, only a few days 
ago. He said, that until you induced him to 
read to you in the evenings, and urged him to 
walk with you loid the boys, and made those 
walks pleasant to him, he had not a conception 
of the pleasure he might enjoy with his children 
as his sole companions.** 

'' It is very kind of my uncle to say this to 
you," replied Eda much affected, *^ and of you 
to tell me ; but I'll tell you what the real truth 
is — he was unhappy, poor man, and anxious 
about many things, and so he was glad of any- 
thing to occupy his thoughts.'' 

" Yes, my love, but you prompted this parti- 
cular occupation. I don*t tell you this. Eda, to 
exalt you in your own esteem, but to show you 
that you, feeble, unimportant, and young as you 
are, have still much in your power ; and great, 
indeed, is your responsibility, if you do not avail 
yourself of the influence which you possess^ to 
do good to your fellow-creatures." 
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** Ah ! my aunt told me long ago, that if I 
were placed in the world at all, I must have in-* 
fluence of some kind on some people. I wish I 
could use that influence from principle rather 
than impulse.'* 

*' I think you did act from principle in this 
instance.^* 

** I did it, because I thought I ought." 

"And that is principle, my child. People 
often puzzle themselves with words, dear Eda ; 
but if we do a thing because we think that our 
duty to God and man requires that we should 
do it — that is to act from principle." 

*• How easy it would be always to do so, if 
for so slight a struggle as I had, one were to be 
rewarded as I have been !" 

There was a short silence, which was broken 
by Miss Egerton, who said : — ** By-the-bye, is 
there no news yet of that wanderer Charles ?*' 

"Not a word — and do you know, I think that 
worries my uncle far more than these money 
difficulties — Oh, dear me ! I forgot that I should 
say nothing about them, but you are the only 
creature to whom I ever breathed it, and you 
know all) don't you ?" And she proceeded to tell 
Miss Egerton how she had become acquainted 
mth Mr. Campbell's embarassments, and how 

B B 
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carefully she had guarded against any betrayal 
of what she had so strangely learned. 

Miss Egerton told her that she did know, and 
that she had for some time suspected that Eda 
knew also, but had supposed that she had heard 
it from Angus, or Mr. M'Kenzie. 

" Do they know ? Oh, Miss Egerton, I am 
so glad that you have told me ; and do you think 
I may speak on the subject to Angus 2" 

** I think you may, my dear." 

" Oh ! you have taken such a load off my 
mind. I never had a secret firom Angus before, 
and it quite weighed upon me. And do yon 
know," she said, " whether — " Then checking 
herself, she added : " but perhaps I had better 
say no more about it at present. Only I do 
hope that my cousin has not got into debt." 

'* Indeed, Eda, I trust not — though I fear it." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

It was a bright, clear, frosty night, when Eda 
reached Lochdhn. The stars, like clasters of 
diamonds, sparkled in the dark blue frosty sky, 
and were mirrored in the water beneath. Brighter 
than the stars were the lights that gleamed from 
the windows of the cottage, and brighter than 
either, the smiles that illumined old aunt Bess's 
face, as she folded Eda in her arms, and wel- 
comed her home. 

All was ready for them. The dark red cur- 
tains were quickly drawn across the windows, 
the fire burned cheerily, and Selim laid himself 
comfortably down before it, after he had received 
the travellers with all the dignified courtesy of 
a dog of mature sense and ydars; the supper 
table was laid in most tempting fashion, and the 
nicely roasted fowls sent up a savor that was by 
no means unpleasing to the olfactory nerves of 
the hungry travellers. 

B B 2 
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Angus had joined Mr. Campbell and £da in 
Glasgow. Nothing then was wanting to com- 
plete her felicity. 

Uappy did she lie down to rest that night, 
and blythe was her heart as she rose the next 
morning ; and busy, busy was her nimble tongue, 
as she chattered gaily to aunt Bess, to Angus, 
and to May, and laid down the plan of her pro- 
ceedings for the week^ during which she was to 
stay at Strathdhu. 

Angus was a good deal occupied in his uncle's 
service, so it was as well that Eda had other 
demands upon her time and attention ; yet the 
brother and sister did find moments to wander 
together through some of their favourite haunts, 
and to discuss at large the incidents which had 
taken place since their last eventful separation* 
Angus spoke calmly, but cheerfully^ of. hi^ new 
life, and assured his sister that he was really 
becoming attached to his profession* He described 
to her some of bis friends, and one in particular 
whom he was certain she would like : a Captain 
Mortimer, an Englishman. 

Eda shook her head. She *' had a prejudice 
against the English." 

*' You had a prejudice against the Camp- 
heirs, Eda." 

She laughed. " Well, Angus, that retort is 
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fair enough, I acknowledge. However, I doubt 
if I shall ever get over my prejudice to one mem- 
ber of that family." 

" To poor Charles T 

" Yes. Is it not shocking of him to keep on 
staying abroad when my uncle wants him so 
much at home ? Nor can I yet forgive him, for 
being the laird of Strathdhu. Had he loved the 
place as we do— -had he cared for the people — ^it 
might have been difTerentr— but as it is — ! Do 
you know, too, my uncle has said more than 
once, that he wishes it had been yours ?" 

" I am not surprised, that sometimes, when he 
is vexed, he should say so, but I can in, all 
sincerity, believe that it is well it was not left to 
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" Yes, Eda, not. I have of late heard and 
seen a good deal of the difficulties to which poor 
landed proprietors in Scotland eixe exposed — ^high- 
land ones eispecially. You know well, that in 
the highlands, the laird is everything : elsewhere 
he is nothing, a mere cypher, and there are not 
many men who can stand these contrasts with 
impunity. Some, unable to bear the mortifica- 
tion of being nobodies, plunge into reckless ex- 
travagance to show the world . that they are 
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somebodies, and this, I fear, is the case with our 
poor cousin Strathdhu.^ 

" You would never haye been so foolish, 
Angus ?" 

" Well, dear, I might have gone into the 
other extreme, and become a mere eating, drink- 
ing, shooting, fishing animal. I think it is 
Madame de Stael who says that the sports which 
as a recreation improve a man, as an absorbing 
occupation degrade him to a level with the 
brutes." 

" Oh, Angus, I can't believe that with your 
talents and industry you could ever have sank so 
low." 

" Indeed, Eda, I require a strong stimnlns to 
force me to exertion. I firmly believe that 
though events have fallen out contrary to my 
wishes, they have been for my benefit. Had I 
been laird of Strathdhu, I might have been con- 
tent to dree on in the highlands till I became 
* a born idiot,* as Sir Harry Moncrieff prophe- 
sied that any man would become in the space 
of six months if shut up alone in the country.'* 

Eda laughed, and then said, '^ Apropos of 
prophecies, I think they are very wrong things." 

" What do you mean ?'' 

She blushed. *' I mean that people should 
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not prophecy anything about children. No one 
knows what eflfect it may produce.'* 

" I really don't understand you, Eda. What 
are you alluding to ?*' 

" Why you will think me very silly, Angus; 
but you can't imagine how often that prophecy 
about the eagle s feather has occurred to me, 
and it has made me quite uncomfortable when 
Charles Campbell and I have been together." 

" You don't believe in it, Eda ?" said Angus, 
very gravely. 

" No, not that exactly at any time — least of 
all now. I know uncle Henry said it in jest, 
but still the Strathdhu people took it up so 
seriously, that — that I never could feel quite at 
my ease when Charles spoke to me, and — and, 
in short, I am very glad that his coming of 
age is not to be celebrated at Strathdhu." 

Angus seemed about to say somethiug, for he 
began, — *' Eda, can you '* then stopped sud- 
denly, and said, after a pause, " Yes, Eda, I 
agree with you, it is very silly to say these sort 
of things — they never do good, and often, very 
often, do harm. It is well for you that you 
were so mere a child when all this gossip was 
going on. But it must be forgotten by all the 
people long before now." 

** Indeed, I wish it were, but everybody in the 
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glen keeps on making allnsions to it, and I am 
half afraid of the time when my couain comes to 
Kve here." 

''You may set your mind at ease on that 
score, £da/' said Angus, seriously. " If Charles 
return at all, it will be only to get over all 
business matters as quickly as he can, that he 
may go back to the continent. Indeed, he can* 
not live at Strathdhu." 
. *' Not live at Strathdhu, Angus ?" 

" No, he is deep in debt. I think I may 
trust you with a secret, Eda ?*' 

*' Yes," she replied, " indeed you may.** 
" My friend Mortimer has told me a good 
many particulars about Strathdhu^s proceedings 
abroad, which I should be very sorry fidsonld 
reach my uncle s ears, and so would you also, 
Eda. The facts are shortly these : — he went 
to the continent with companions wealthier than 
himself; he was weak enough to be led into 
great extravagance in the fear that othervrise 
they might despise him, or think him p^iuiions. 
What would have been the end, no one can tell, 
had he not been brought to his senses by falling 
in love, and he is engaged to be married.'* 

*' Married !" exclaimed Eda, '' why he is but 
a boy." 

"However, such is the case. The lady is 
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connected by marriage with my friend, Mor- 
timer^ and is, he says^ a very delightfol person, 
but there are some circumstances regarding her 
t^rhich I regret. She is by no means wealthy, 
she is a foreigner and a widow, and seyeral 
years older than he is." 

'" Angus, it must be altogether nonsense." 

" Indeed, Eda, it is true. You may well be- 
lieve that he is rather shy of telling his father 
of all this, and I am truly sorry for my poor 
uncle. Instead of being able to assist his father, 
Charles will be obliged to continue on the con- 
tinent for some years, not to spend money, but 
to economise." 

With Eda's surprise at the strangeness of this 
history, she felt a momentary sensation of relief 
at the thought that this would put a stop to all 
gossip about her among the Strathdhu tenantry ; 
but she quickly checked the selfish feeling when 
she considered the consequences which her cou- 
sin^s conduct might have upon her uncle. How- 
ever, they were now too near the cottage for her 
to enter upon the subject of Mr. Gampbeirs 
difficulties, which she was anxious to discuss 
with her brother. 

The succeeding morning was the last but one 
of their stay in Argyllshire. Mr. Campbell 
was engaged, in revising papers and looking 
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over leases, &c., in preparation for the relin- 
quishment of his trust on his son's coming of 
age ; Angus and Eda resolved, therefore^ to 
take advantage of the bright morning hours, and 
turned their steps towards Eda's rowan-tree. It 
presented a very different aspect in its wintry 
garb from that which it wore in summer, and 
yet it still was beamiAil. The rowan-tree was 
leafless, it is true, and its red-berries had been 
picked away by the birds, but the silvery hoar- 
frost shone on every slender twig, and glistened 
like sparkling gems on every blade of grass. The 
voice of the stream was hushed by the frost; 
but its imprisoned waters were suspended in 
long clear icicles from the rugged surface of the 
rocks ; the tops of the distant hills were capped 
with snow ; everything wore a new and strange 
form of beauty, everything, save that deep dark 
azure loch and the wild ragged Scotch firs, 
whose red-brown stems and bluish-green foliage 
stood out in bold relief from the bare woods 
around them. 

*' Who can say that winter is not beautiful ?" 
exclaimed Eda, as she gazed with rapturous de- 
light on the scene around her. " Oh, Angus, 
how I do love Strathdhu ! and every stone and 
tree belonging to.it. I wonder whether Charles 
CampbelFs bride will care for the Highlands ? 
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Ob, that brings me back to wbat we were saying 
about my uncle. Let us sit down in this shel- 
tered nook, and consider what can be done for 
him." 

" I think yon might indeed do something, 
Eda," said Angus, as he wrapped his thick plaid 
carefully round her to shield her completely from 
the cold. 

" Dear Angus, only tell me how.'* 

*^ My uncle was saying this morning that he 
thought of sending you to school.** 

£da*s eager expression changed suddenly. 
" To school, Angus ? Not six months ago my 
aunt said that I did not require a school-life.^ 

" My uncle's reasons are these. He finds it 
necessary to make great retrenchments, and 
means to dismiss Miss Forbes, and trust the 
education of the young ones to Henrietta and 
Georgina. But as, according to uncle Henry's 
will, a handsome allowance is made to Mr. 
Campbell for your board and education, he 
thinks that this sum ought to be employed in 
giving you a first-rate education, and therefore 
he means to send you to school." 

** But, Angus, I feel— I know— that I have 
gained ten times more in the last six weeks than 
I ever did before, even though I have not been 
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in the Bchool-room, and — and I don't see \diy 
that money should not be better employed. The 
sum required for my going to school might keep 
Miss Forbes with us." 

Angus was delighted by her eagerness. *' The 
same idea crossed my mind, £da." 

" Oh surely my uncle would agree to it? 
That is but a small affair, howeyer. Can we not 
do something more ? — How much did uncle 
Henry leave to me ?" she asked abruptly, after 
a short silence. 

. '' Four thousand pounds, besides the sum for 
your education." 

'^ And may I not have it till I am twenty- 
one r 

'^ No, my uncle James and Mr. M'Kenzie are 
taking care of it for you till you come ol age^ 
when, by my uncle s will, you will have fall pos- 
session of it" 

" What a pity it is that it should lie useless/* 

*^ Not altogether useless, Eda, for as it is in- 
vested in the three-and-a-half per cents, or, in 
other words, has been lent to government, who 
pay you three pounds ten shillings a year for the 
use of every hundred pounds, it is gradually 
growing larger." 
. '* Indeed ? Then forty hundreds should give 
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me a hundred and forty pounds a-year ?" said 
£da, calculating ; *' and so I ought to have four 
hundred and twenty pounds added to my four 
thousand pounds.'' 

" You ought to have more than that, Eda, 
for your money is lying at compound interest." 

" Oh, Angus/* she replied, with a puzzled air, 
" I fear I am very stupid about money matters 
and interest and all that, for often as I have had 
it explained to me, I always forget it. Uncle 
James tried to enlighten me on the subject of 
the Funds and the National Debt, but I am 
ashamed to say I am as much puzzled as ever." 

" Shall I try what I can do to clear it up for 
you, Eda ?" 

" Pray do ?" 

Angus took out his pocket-book and pencil, 
and said, " When a sum is left to accumulate at 
compound interest, it increases in three different 
ways." Eda shook her head despondingly. " Your 
four thousand pounds, Eda, brings in annually 
an interest of three pounds ten shillings per 
cent or one hundred and forty pounds ; let us 
set that down in one column. That one hundred 
and forty pounds also bears interest of three 
pounds ten shillings per cent., or nearly five 
pounds on the one hundred and forty pounds. 
That five pounds bears a small interest. So you 

10 
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see you have the principal or capital, the inte- 
rest on the principal, and the interest on the 
interest ! So you see, instead of lying idle, it is 
rapidly increasing." 

*' Yes, I see, and it is rather pleasant informa- 
tion too, Angus. It seems to me as if com- 
pound interest were very like the story of the 
man who sold his horse for a farthing for th^ 
first nail in its shoe, a halfpenny for the second, 
and so on, doubling the sum for every nail till 
it got up to hundreds of thousands. But though 
my little fortune is increasing so rapidly where 
it is, I should like a great deal better that it 
were in my uncle's hands, and relieving, him 
from all his difficulties about these tiresome rail- 
ways. My aunt told Miss Egerton the other 
day, that all his embarrassments were owing to 
money being tight ; what could she mean, An- 

gus r 

*' I wish I may be able to explain it to you, 
£da. 'Tightness,' as applied to the money 
market, means that there is a difficulty in get- 
ting ready money. It is a greater puzzle than 
compound interest ; and railways and their effects 
are a greater difficulty than either.'* 

*' So I suspected ; for when I applied to my 
imcle to explain railway shares to me, he in- 
sisted on going back to the funds, and U|e nsr 
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tional debt, and all these things, which sets 
one's brain in a whirl. Perhaps, however, he 
did not wish to speak much about railways just 
then." 

^ I think, Eda, that railways, so far as my 
uncle's affairs are concerned, can be made quite 
comprehensible, although the causes which have 
of late produced so much distress in the country 
are among the greatest problems of political eco- 
nomy." 

" Do try then to make me comprehend so far." 

" The great difference between the railway 
shareholders and holders of stock in the funds 
is, that while the interest received from railway 
shares depends on the amount of traffic, and on 
the expenses of working each particular railway, 
that derived from the funds is a guaranteed an- 
nual interest on the sum in:^ested." 

** Or in other words," said Eda, " railwavs 
bring in an uncertain rent, and the funds a cer- 
tain one." 

** Exactly — and while railways are specula-* 
tions of private individuals, the funds are gua- 
ranteed by the country at large. Of course you 
know that as regards the funds this rent, as you 
choose to call it, or, as it is more commonly 
called, interest, is still paid for money advanced 
by private individuals to government when the 
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national debt was incurred ; and that as these' 
creditors of the nation could not lie out of their 
money altogether, and as they knew that govern- 
ment could not repay them, they did not apply 
to it when they wanted their money back, but 
transferred their bargain to other private indi- 
viduals, or as you perhaps would say, they 6ub^ 
let it." 

" Oh yes, I understand that ; but if the 
seller always gets from the buyer the same 
money that he himself paid, what do they mean 
by saying that the funds are high or low ?'' 

"They do not get the same money, but the^ 
same value of money, which is a very different 
thing, and this will explain to you what is meant 
by money being tight. If money be plentiful, 
that is when people have it lying idle on their 
hands and cannot get more than one or two per 
cent, upon it, they find it worth their while to 
give perhaps one hundred and ten pounds for 
one hundred potuids worth of stock for which 
they are to receive three pounds ten shillings 
interest. Then the fiinds are said to be at ten 
premium. If, on the contrary^ money be scarce, 
or tighty — that is when people can readily get a 
higher interest for it than they can in tlie funds ; 
—those who wish to sell out of the funds are forced 
to accept a lower price for their stocky and are 
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glad perhaps to take ninety pounds for their 
hundred pounds worth of stock ; then the funds 
are said to he at ten discount." 

" And is it the same with railway stock ?" 

" Yes — only that in railway stock the varia- 
tion of prices is much greater." 

" Of course ! Well, that clears up premium 
and discount; hut I cannot yet make out what 
these ' calls' are. They seem to he the greatest 
torments to my uncle.'* 

Angus smiled as he replied, — ^f When a 
railway is about to he made, the compmij^ ^cu- 
late its probable cost, and divide the hnta re^ 
quired into so many thousand shares, or portionS| 
which are taken by a great number of different 
people. But as all this money is not required 
at once for the making of the railway, they only 
ask the shareholders for a little at a time as the 
money is expended in the works, — ^these are the 
• calls.' Now this has had the effect of inducing 
a great many people to speculate in railways 
which promise to give a large interest when com- 
pleted. They take more shares than they have 
money to pay the whole sum for, in the hope that 
as the works advance, and the time approaches 
when the company will begin to pay interest, 
people will be so anxious to possess shares, that 
they will be willing to purchase them at an ad- 
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vanced price, and enable the speculators by sell*' 
ing a few shares to pay the remaining calls on 
those they retain." 

" I dare say this is my ancle's case.*** 

*^ In some degree it is — at least he never 
doubted that he could sell as many shares as 
would suffice to pay the caDs on the rest, bat 
so many other people have done exactly the 
same thing, that few have money left to buy 
with. Now this is not a state of things likdy 
to last, but in the meanwhile, it is productiye 
of great embarrassment to my uncle. He has 
already been obliged to make use of borrowed 
money to pay up his calls — for his shares would 
have been forfeited had the calls not been paid — 
but interest is at present so exorbitant, tiiat to 
continue to do so, would be ruinous indeed." 

'^Do you think, Angus, that if my nnele 
had money enough to enable him to retain 
these shares till they rise in valuer all would be 
right ?" 

" Yes. Whan he took the shares he expected 
to lay aside a considerable sum annually, from 
his allowance as his son's guardian, but Charle&fs 
extravagance has swallowed up all that had ac- 
cumulated before he went abroad; and not only 
this, but Mortimer tells me, that my cousin has 
incurred very heavy gambling debts, so that it 
is impossible that he should assist his father." 
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•*No wonder poor uncle James was so low 
and anxions about the prospects of the family, 
for if he cannot sell his shares for half what he 
paid for them, and have debts besides^ he must 
foe on the point of losing all his fortune." 

** Tbu now understand, Eda, how it is that the 
few thousands invested for your benefit could 
add my uncle, with really very little risk to your- 
self ?" Eda smiled, and nodded her head as- 
isentingly. '' I was about to propose the plan to 
you, but I am much more pleased that you have 
forestalled me.*^ 

''Tell me, Angus, how comes it Hiat uncle 
James did not think of it himself?" 

'^Because there is, after all, a slight risk 
att^ding it, and as your guardian, he did not 
think himself justified to let you incur it. Mr. 
M^enzie writes to me, that he suggested the 
oourde more than once, but Mr. Campbell con- 
sidered his trust too sacred to allow him to adopt 
it. However, I think that the matter may be 
legally arranged with such perfect safety to you, 
as to satisfy even his nice ideas of honour. Mr. 
M'Kenzie has sent me a proposal, to which ^s 
youz joint trustee with my uncle he is disposed 
to agree, and with which I quite concur. I will 
show it to you when we get home. You have 
legally no title to give an opioion on the subject, 

c c 2 
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but I think it is likely that when my uncle finds 
that you fully understand the plan, he will no 
longer hesitate to adopt it, and thus save the 
greater part of his capital." 

** Oh ! Angus^ how happy you have made me 
to think that I ccin do any thing to relieve his 
dreadful state of anxiety^ and how fortunate it 
is that I have got rid of iny fear and prejudices, 
and can venture to tell him how much I love 
him. Only two months ago> I should never 
have thought of talking to him on such a snb^ 
ject^ and certainly should never have persuaded 
him to. do what we wish ; but nfow I am con- 
vinced we shall, if you mi dear good Mr. 
M'Eenzie help me. Jf he doesn't agree, I shall 
be perfectly miserable, and no Earthly considera- 
tion shall ever make me go to schooL^ 

It was some little time before Mr. Campbell 
could bring himself to look upon the proposal of 
the young Mortons in the light they desired, 
but at length, backed by the persuasions of his 
wife and Mr. M*Eenzie, he consented, taking 
care, however, completely to secure Eda against 
the possibility of loss* 

* Angus rejoined his regiment with a light 
heart. He had the pleasure of leaving his uncle 
a happier, because a freer man. And he had the 
still greater delight of seeing bis darling £da 
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gaining ground in all that makes a woman most 
beloved in her true place — the quiet circle of 
domestic life. One care still oppressed him, 
the knowledge of his cousin Charles Campbell's 
continental adventures; but he felt he should 
only do mischief were he to forestall his confi- 
dence to his own family, and he, therefore, 
refrained from any allusion to them. 

Eda returned from Strathdhu a new creature. 
The happiness of being permitted to do her uncle 
a service, had combined with the highland air to 
restore her health and spirits, and seldom has 
a happier family circle assembled together, than 
that which gathered round the dinner table at 
Albyn Place, on the first day of the new year. 
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CHAPTEB XXVI. 

Henrietta returned from England so muob 
improYed, as to be really an acquisition to the 
home*circle. Six months absence had certainly 
not made her a faultless character, bat inter- 

« 

course with girls of all tempers, and all disposi- 
tions, had softened the asperities which early 
delicacy of health, and the dangerous dignity of 
being '^ Miss Campbell," had given rise to. At 
school she was obliged to relinquish what the 
boys used to call her "elder sister airs and 
to shake off much of her natural indolence. She 
was no longer unduly authoritative in word on 
look, nor even was she so prone to selfishness. 
Her manner had acquired something of suavity, 
and a good deal of vivacity. 

Henrietta, however, had not been at school 
the whole period of her absence. She had paid' 
a fortnight^s visit to her grandmother, with wh,(»n 
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she bad lived much when a childi and who was 
doatingly fond of her. 

No sooner had Mrs. Elliot heard that her 
granddaughter was not to return to school, than 
she wrote to advise Mrs. Campbell to take Hen- 
rietta into society that very winter. This advice 
she reiterated to the young lady herself, assuring 
her that she was quite old enough to be brought 
out, and that with her pretty face, pretty figure, 
and pretty ringlets, her good dancing, and her 
father's wealth* she was certain to make a sensa- 
tion. She enforced her words by presenting her 
with two very handsome dresses. The natural 
result of this was that not many days elapsed after 
her return, before ^' grandmamma Elliot's '* opi- 
nion was quoted by Henrietta, in favour of ac- 
cepting an invitation to a ball. 

At first Mrs. Campbell had been vexed at her 
mother's suggestion, but by degrees she felt in- 
clined to gratify Henrietta's wishes, and she re* 
minded her husband, that it was scarcely fair to 
their children to keep so completely out of thQ 
world as they had lately done. 

Mr. Campbell hesitated a little, but at length 
yielded, for he felt that now he was relieved of 
the pressure of money difficulties, he might in- 
dulge his daughter. Instead, therefore, of as<!> 
sisting in the education of her sisters, Henrietta 
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was soon plunged into all the gaiety of a first 
season in Edinburgh. 

To add to the prejudioe in Henrietta's fayour, 
a rumour got abroad that Charles Campbell's 
majority was to be celebrated by a grand ball 
in Albyn Place. 

Mr. Campbell at first had disapproved of the 
idea of this ball, and said that he really thought 
there should be no celebration at all of an event 
to which his son himself appeared to attach so 
little importance, especially as they had as yet 
no certainty that he would be present. His 19H0 
assured him that something was due to Stratb- 
dhu's position in society, and that a ball would 
be the easiest way of returning the many civilities 
which Henrietta had received. Mr. Campbell 
shrugged his shoulders, and when his wife and 
daughter sat down to make out lists of the per- 
sons who were to be invited, he went to his 
library, and wrote a remonstrance to Charles on 
the impropriety of his conduct in so often pro- 
mising a speedy return, and so often breaking* 
his promise. 

An early answer from Strathdhu arrived, filled 
with apologies, and assurances that he would be 
home before his birthday, when he hoped to show 
his father that the two years he had spent on the 
Continent had not been spent in vain. 
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£da was the only one who suspected that 
more was implied than met the eye^ but she gaye 
no utterance to her thoughts^ and Mr. Campbell 
shook his head^ and said, he was no ^dipus to 
unravel mysteries. 

The preparations for the party went on rapidly^ 
but without the arrival of the hero of the night. 

The first day, the first week of February 
passed, and yet he did not come. His mother 
became daily more anxious. His father advised 
that the ball should be put off. But another 
apologetical letter arrived : — " Circumstances 
which he would explain when they met had 
delayed him. He would certainly reach home 
on the 9th^ or at latest on the morning of 
the 1 0th." 

Mr. Campbell raised his eyebrows — said 
nothing — ^handed the letter to his mie, and left 
the room. 

Henrietta and Georgina, hoped Charles would 
come on the 9th, it would be so provoking to 
be in a bustle the day of the ball ; and then they 
hurried away to join Eda and Jane, who wej*e 
holding a council as to the floral adornments most 
befitting the dancing-room. 

'* I would, I were the invisible prince, for 
that one night," said Jane, in a resigned voice, 
''I should so like to see Eda at her first 
party." 
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" Will you not come down for half an hour^ 
Janie ?" asked Henrietta tenderly. '' Mamma aaid 
you might, and you really look so much better 
that I don t think it would hurt you." 

" Do persuade her of that," said Eda, *' and 
we shall have nothing more to wish for." 

Jane shook her head, but promised to think 
of it. 

The consultation began again, and so eager 
were they all, that Miss Forbes was obliged to 
put lessons out of the question for the day« and 
to lend her aid in arranging, and re-arranging 
the decorations, in all of which Jane was able to 
take a prominent part. 

It was well that they had something with 
which to occupy their attention, for the 9tli 
came, and passed away as its predecessor3 bad 
done, without the appearance of the young laird. 
The 10th dawned ; the dinner hour arrived, and 
passed also. Eight o'clock struck, and yet he 
came not. 

Mrs. Campbell grew paler every instant. She 
was certain that some accident must have hap- 
pened to him. Mr. Campbell, though he said 
little, was evidently more than usual discom- 
posed. The twins wondered that Charles should 
'* always run things so close." Henrietta and 
Georgina delayed dressing till the last moment 
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All were more or less agitated ; even Eda, al- 
thpngh she had more knowledge of Strathdhu^s 
affairs than any of them^ was nnable to under- 
stand the probable reason of his continued 
absence. Part of her trepidation, however, 
arose from Angus having called to tell his aunt 
that, according to her request, he had brought 
two brother officers with him from Fort George, 
to attend her ball, and he had whispered to Eda 
that one of them was Mortimer, and he hoped 
she would like him. There appeared to Eda 
something very formidable in the idea of being 
introduced to brother officers of Angus's, still 
she was sufficiently compose'^ to follow Miss 
Forbes' advice, and dress early; and having 
afterwards superintended Jane's toilet, she went 
down to the dancing-room. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

Henrietta and Georgina were forced at 
length to listen to the frequent demands of tl^eir 
maid, whether they would not please to come up 
and dress, as it ^as almost nine o'clock ; but 
they had scarcely reached their chambers^ when 
a cab drove up furiously to the door. 

Eda was startled by its ^topping, and paused 
in the midst of a waltz, which, tempted by the 
gaily lighted rooms and the smoothness of the 
poUshed floor, she was enjoying in solitary 
blessedness. 

Could it be a too punctual guest ? was her 
first thought No, it must be Strathdhu. 

She was hastening to carry the tidings to her 
aunt, when the door was flung violently open» 
and a young man stood before her in a morning 
dress somewhat stained by travel, yet it was a 
moment ere she could believe, that the tall hand- 
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some sun-burnt manly stranger^ could really be 
her slender^ fair complexioned cousin of former 
days. Even his manner was changed ; he entered 
impetuously^ and looked around him^ with a 
lively sparkling countenance, very different from 
his old listless indolence. 

He was apparently as much puzzled by £da 
as she by him, for no sooner did he perceive her, 
than he drew back, begged pardon for his intru- 
sion in dishabille, made her a low and somewhat 
foreign bow, and darted out of the room as 
hastily as he had entered it. 

Eda, conAised by his sudden retreat, hesitated 
to follow him, and by-and-bye, the sound of 
eager voices and eager greetings met her ear. 
She drew back, for the thought flashed upon her 
mind, that she was noi one of them. It was 
so long since this old uncomfortable idea had 
intruded itself upon her, that it pained her 
severely to find that it could return and bring 
with it the reflection that Charles Campbell did 
not know how completely she was now one of 
the family, that he might not like her being so, 
and that now he was come, the happy footing 
on which she had lately lived with his family 
might be destroyed. 

These unwelcome thoughts had very nearly 
overcome her, when the door again opened, and 
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but I think it is likely that \yhen my uncle finds 
that you fully understand the plan, he will no 
longer hesitate to adopt it, and thus save the 
greater part of his capital." 

'* Oh ! Angus, how happy you have made me 
to think that I can do any thing to relieve his 
dreadful state of anxiety, and how fortunate it 
is that I have got rid of my fear and prejudices, 
and can venture to tell him how much I love 
him. Only two months ago, I should never 
have thought of talking to him on such a sub- 
ject, and certainly should never have persuaded 
him to. do what we wish ; but now I am con- 
vinced we shall, if you and dear good Mr. 
M'Kenzie help me. Jf he doesn't agree, I shall 
be perfectly miserable, and no earthly considera- 
tion shall ever make me go to school.^' 

It was some little time before Mr. Campbell 
could bring himself to look upon the proposal of 
the young Mortons in the light they desired, 
but at lengdi, backed by the persuasions of his 
wife and Mr. M*Kenzie, he consented, taking 
care, however, completely to secure Eda against 
the possibility of loss* 

' Angus rejoined his regiment with a light 
heart. He had the pleasure of leaving his uncle 
a happier, because a freer man. And he had the 
still greater delight of seeing bis darling Eda 
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she had lived much \yhen a child^ and who was 
doatingly fond of her. 

No sooner had Mrs. Elliot heard that her 
granddaughter was not to return to school, than 
she wrote to advise Mrs. Oamphell to take Hen- 
rietta into society that very winter. This advice 
she reiterated to the young lady herself, assuring 
her that she was quite old enough to he brought 
out, and that with her pretty face, pretty figure, 
and pretty ringlets, her good dancing, and her 
fethers wealth, she was certain to make a sensa- 
tion. She enforced her words by presenting her 
with two very handsome dresses. The natural 
result of this was that not many days elapsed after 
her return, before " grandmamma Elliot's '* opi- 
nion was quoted by Henrietta, in favour of ac- 
cepting an invitation to a ball. 

At first Mrs. Campbell had been vexed at her 
mother's suggestion, but by degrees she felt in- 
cUned to gratify Henrietta s wishes, and she re* 
minded her husband, that it was scarcely fair to 
their children to keep so completely out of thQ 
world as they had lately done. 

Mr. Campbell hesitated a little, but at length 
yielded, for he felt that now he was relieved of 
the pressure of money difficulties, he might in- 
dulge his daughter. Instead, therefore, of as- 
sisting in the education of her sisters, Henrietta 
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CHAPTEB XXVI. 

Henrietta returned from England so muob 
improved^ as to be really an acquisition to the 
home-circle. Six months absence had certainly 
not made her a faultless character, but inter- 

« 

course with girls of all tempers, and all disposi- 
tions, had softened the asperities which early 
delicacy of health, and the dangerous dignity of 
being '' Miss Campbell," had given rise to. At 
school she was obliged to relinquish what the 
boys used to call her ''elder sister airs and 
to shake off much of her natural indolence. She 
was no longer unduly authoritative in word or 
look, nor even was she so prone to selfishness. 
Her manner had acquired something of suavity, 
and a good deal of vivacity. 

Henrietta, however, had not been at school 
the whole period of her absence. She had paid' 
a fortnight^s visit to her grandmother, with whom 
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she had lived much when a child, and who was 
doatingly fond of her. 

No sooner had Mrs. Elliot heard that her 
granddaughter was not to return to school, than 
she wrote to advise Mrs. Campbell to take Hen- 
rietta into society that very winter. This advice 
she reiterated to the young lady herself, assuring 
her that she was quite old enough to be brought 
out, and that with her pretty face, pretty figure, 
and pretty ringlets, her good dancing, and her 
fathers wealth, she was certain to make a sensa- 
tion. She enforced her words by presenting her 
with two very handsome dresses. The natural 
result of this was that not many days elapsed after 
her return, before " grandmamma Elliot's '* opi- 
nion was quoted by Henrietta, in favour of ac- 
cepting an invitation to a ball. 

At first Mrs. Campbell had been vexed at her 
mother's suggestion, but by degrees she felt in- 
clined to gratify Henrietta 8 wishes, and she re- 
minded her husband, that it was scarcely fair to 
their children to keep so completely out of thQ 
world as they had lately done. 

Mr. Campbell hesitated a little, but at length 
yielded, for he felt that now he was relieved of 
the pressure of money difficulties, he might in- 
dulge his daughter. Instead, therefore, of as- 
sisting in the education of her sisters, Henrietta 
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was soon plnnged into all the gaiety of a first 
season in Edinburgh. 

To add to the prejudice in Henrietta's favour, 
a rumour got abroad that Charles Campbell's 
majority was to be celebrated by a grand ball 
in Albyn Place. 

Mr. Campbell at first had disapproved of the 
idea of this ball, and said that he really thought 
there should be no celebration at all of an event 
to which his son himself appeared to attach so 
little importance, especially as they had as yet 
no certainty that he would be present. His wife 
assured him that something was due to Strath- 
dhu's position in society, and that a ball would 
be the easiest way of returning the many civilities 
which Henrietta had received. Mr. Campbell 
shrugged his shoulders, and when his wife and 
daughter sat down to make out lists of the per- 
sons who were to be invited, he went to his 
library, and wrote a remonstrance to Charles on 
the impropriety of his conduct in so often pro- 
mising a speedy return, and so often breaking^ 
his promise. 

An early answer from Strathdhu arrived, filled 
with apologies, and assurances that he would be 
home before his birthday, when he hoped to show 
his father that the two years he had spent on the 
Continent had not been spent in vain. 
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£da was the only one who suspected that 
more was implied than met the eye^ but she gave 
no utterance to her thoughts^ and Mr. Campbell 
shook his head^ and said, he was no ^dipus to 
unravel mysteries. 

The preparations for the party went on rapidly, 
but without the arrival of the hero of the night. 

The first day, the first week of February 
passed, and yet he did not come. His mother 
became daily more anxious. His father advised 
that the ball should be put off. But another 
apologetical letter arrived : — " Circumstances 
which he would explain when they met had 
delayed him. He would certainly reach home 
on the 9th, or at latest on the morning of 
the 1 0th." 

Mr. Campbell raised his eyebrows — said 
nothing — ^handed the letter to his wife, and left 
the room. 

Henrietta and Georgina, hoped Charles would 
come on the 9th, it would be so provoking to 
be in a bustle the day of the ball ; and then they 
hurried away to join £da and Jane, who wej'e 
holding a council as to the floral adornments most 
befitting the dancing-room. 

**I would, I were the invisible prince, for 
that one night," said Jane, in a resigned voice, 
''I should so like to see £da at her first 
party." 
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" Will you not come down for half an hour, 
Janie ?" asked Henrietta tenderly. " Mamma said 
you might, and you really look so much better 
that I don t think it would hurt you." 

" Do persuade her of that," said Eda, " and 
we shall have nothing more to wish for." 

Jane shook her head, but promised to think 
of it. 

The consultation began again, and so eager 
were they all, that Miss Forbes was obliged to 
put lessons out of the question for the day, and 
to lend her aid in arranging, and re-arranging 
the decorations, in all of which Jane was able to 
take a prominent part. 

It was well that they had something with 
which to occupy their attention, for the 9th 
came, and passed away as its predecessors had 
done, without the appearance of the young laird. 
The 10th dawned ; the dinner hour arrived, and 
passed also. Eight o'clock struck, and yet he 
came not. 

Mrs. Campbell grew paler every instant. She 
was certain that some accident must have hap- 
pened to him. Mr. Campbell, though he said 
little, was evidently more than usual discom- 
posed. The twins wondered that Charles should 
*• always run things so close." Henrietta and 
Georgina delayed dressing till the last moment. 
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All were more or less agitated ; even Eda^ al* 
dipugh she had more knowledge of Strathdhu^s 
affairs than any of them, was unable to under* 
stand the probable reason of his continued 
absence. Part of her trepidation, however, 
arose from Angus having called to tell his aunt 
that, according to her request, he had brought 
two brother officers with him from Fort George, 
to attend her ball, and he had whispered to Eda 
that one of them was Mortimer, and he hoped 
she would like him. There appeared to Eda 
something very formidable in the idea of being 
introduced to brother officers of Angus's, still 
she was sufficiently compose'^ to follow Miss 
Forbes' advice, and dress early; and having 
afterwards superintended Jane s toilet, she went 
down to the dancing-room. 
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CHAPTEB XXX. 

Henbibtta and Geprgma were forced at 
length to listen to the frequent demands of their 
maid, whether they would not please to come up 
and dress, as it ^as almost nine o'clock ; but 
they had scarcely reached their chambers, when 
a cab drove up furiously to the door, 

Eda was startled by its ^topping, and paused 
in the midst of a waltz, which, tempted by the 
gaily lighted rooms and the smoothness of the 
polished floor, she was enjoying in solitary 
blessedness. 

Gould it be a too punctual guest ? was her 
first thought. No, it must be Strathdhu. 

She was hastening to carry the tidings to her 
aunt, when the door was flung violently open, 
and a young man stood before her in a morning 
dress somewhat stained by travel, yet it was a 
moment ere she could believe, that the tall hand- 
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some sun-burnt manly stranger, could really be 
her slender^ fair complexioned cousin of former 
days. Even his manner was changed ; he entered 
impetuously^ and looked around him, with a 
lively sparkling countenance, very different from 
his old listless indolence- 
He was apparently as much puzzled by Eda 
as she by him, for no sooner did he perceive her, 
than he drew back, begged pardon for his intru- 
sion in dishabille, made her a low and somewhat 
foreign bow, and darted out of the room as 
hastily as he had entered it. 

Eda, confrised by his sudden retreat, hesitated 
to follow him, and by-and-bye, the sound of 
eager voices and eager greetings met her ear. 
She drew back, for the thought flashed upon her 
Tnind, that she was not one of them. It was 
so long since this old uncomfortable idea had 
intruded itself upon her, that it pained her 
severely to find that it could return and bring 
with it the reflection that Charles Campbell did 
not know how completely she was now one of 
the family, that he might not like her being so, 
and that now he was come, the happy footing 
on which she had lately lived with his ftmily 
might be destroyed. 

These unwelcome thoughts had very nearly 
overcome her, when the door again opened, and 
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Angas was ushered in. She flew towards hiiu, 
threw her arms round his neck^ and exclaimed, 
" I have at least a right to your affection.'" 

" My dearest love, what has happened ? What 
agitates you, Eda ?'* and he looked down upon 
her with affectionate pride. '^ I cannot allow you 
to renew old childish fears and fancies, when you 
look so like a woman in that pretty dress." 

Eda blushed, laughed, said she was very siUy, 
and then frankly told him what thoughts had 
passed through her mind. ^' And it was so espe- 
cially stupid,** she said in conclusion, " for had I 
thought for a moment, I might have remembered 
how improbable it is that poor Charles will be 
long among us." She stopped abruptly, for her 
uncle entered the room. 

" So you see he has come at last," wer^ Mr. 
Campbell's first words, " and I suppose we must 
make him welcome — eh, Eda T And in spite 
of his attempt to look grave, there was a sparkle 
in his eye, and a smile on his lip, which betrayed 
how delighted he was to have his son home 
again. 

" And such a fine handsome fellow too," as 
Edmund and William loudly proclaimed a few 
moments afterwards, when they floundered into 
the room, their arms, like two great boys as they 
were, round each other's necks, with a thorough 

8 
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disFegard to the effect thereby produced on their 
ebirt-collars, and carefnlly arranged chevelure. 

"Where gat you that gown o' green satin, 
Eda?" suddenly exclaimed William, starting 
forward, and twirling his cousin round to ex- 
amine' her attire more minutely. 

" It is not satin, Willie, it is gauze ; you boys 
call every thing satin." 

" Well, where got ye your robes o' green ?" 

" From Angus, he likes to see me in green." 

"It is the fairy colour, you should beware of 
it/' said Mr. Campbell gaily ; " but to tell the 
truth, Eda, it suits you well. You are growing 
up a gye winsome lassie — if you are as gude as 
you are bonnie, it will be a fine thing, and I 
believe you are, my dear,'* he added, fondly part- 
ing back the long dancing ringlets that fell 
round her blushing face. 

£da*s eyes, as usual, filled with tears, for her 
uncle's approval had not yet ceased to affect 
her, while the boys danced round her a kind of 
savage dance of triumph, and hailed her queen 
of the fairies ; " of the good people, you know, 
Eda,*' said William, with a strong emphasis on 
the " good," to show he appreciated his father's 
praise of his cousin. 

This was a very happy prologue to Eda's first 
ball, and gave her courage when Strathdhu en- 
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tered, with a sister hanging on either arm, te go 
up to him, and frankly offering him her hand, to 
ask whether he had completely forgotten her ? 

Charles Oamphell laughed good*naturedIy at 
his own stupidity, but said, with somewhat of 
his own inflated style, " that though he had not 
forgotten his tomboy cousin Eda, he had not 
been prepared for the ladylike elegance of Miss 
Morton." 

'* Gome, Charles,'' said Angus, advancing to 
his sister^s rescue, for he well knew that she had 
made an effort to address him at all; " come, 
Qharles, I will not have my little girl's head 
turned by your fine continental speeches. Never 
mind them, Eda, he has come from foreign 
parts, and has forgotten plain English and caimy 
Scotch." 

Eda, who still felt the blood rush to her face 
when the old insulting word, ''tomboy,* was 
uttered, even in jest, willingly seized the oppor- 
tunity to escape, and soon she and the twins 
were together in the drawing-room, gliding 
hither and thither, or waltzing to the music of 
their own merry laughter, as thoroughly children 
as it is possible to conceive. 

Will it be believed by our younger readers 
that this was to the three juveniles the happiest 
part of the evening ? Yet so it was. Jane in- 
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deed^ in her comfortable comer enjoyed the 
ball mthout any drawbacks whatever. Mrs. 
M'Eenzie^ and the Lindsays, and Miss Forbes, 
atid the twins, and Angus, and Charles, and 
Eda, every now and then came to speak to 
her; fond of music, fond of seeing others 
happy, and proud of her family, especially of the 
twins and Eda, the half hour which only she had 
intended to spend down stairs glided away un- 
marked, and it was almost one in the morning 
before she could be persuaded to retire. 

Eda danced every dance, and enjoyed 
to the ftill the charm of rapidly moving 
to good music over the polished floor; still 
there was at times a constraint upon her — she 
felt that she was a child, and that the partners 
who danced with her thought they were confer- 
ring a favour on her. This to be sure was not 
the case with the twins, with them the obligation 
was reversed, though even with them she had en- 
joyed their family dances a great deal more ; but 
she actually trembled when Angus advanced to 
introduce his military Mends. It was really 
a comfort that, instead of the scarlet coats and 
gold epaulettes of the moustached heroes who 
were frequently Henrietta's and Q^orgina's part- 
ners^ they wore the Highland uniform, and 

D D 
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£da's heatl warmed to the * garb of old Giael/ 
She Boon discovered, that though Captain Mor* 
timer had the misfortune to be an Epglishman, 
he had as highland a heart as any one could 
wish. He loved nothing better than to stalk 
the red deer, or fish the wild rivers of the north, 
and he was as familiar with highland sports and 
highland scenery as £da was herself. Captain 
Mortimer's greatest perfection, however, in h&t 
eyes was, that he spoke so highly, and abe 
thought so trul^, of her darling Angus. 

It was Eda's fortune to go to supper with 
this self-same Captain Mortimer, (a little, it 
must be owned, to the disappointment of the 
twins,) and during supper he talked much to 
heu and led her on to talk of Strathdbu and all 
its delights. 

While in the midst of this welcome Buh^ect, a 
sudden silence fell on all around them, and Mr. 
M'Keuzie, ever the readiest speaker in con^pany, 
begged permission to propose the health of the 
young laird, and ' May he be an honour to the 
nam^ of Campbell of Strathdbu.* 

He had scarcely uttered the words, before an 
old man, a distant relation, rose and proposed 
«s an addition to Mr. M'Kenzie*s speecb, tbat 
>hey should also drink to the future Lady Strath- 
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dhn. ** May the young laird soon find a bonny 
bride, and may we all meet here again, to give 
lier fi hearty highland welcome." 

This proposal was received with such un- 
bounded applause, that it was some little time, 
ere silence could be restored. At length, how- 
eTer, Charles Campbell rose to reply. To every 
•one's surprise, he was deadly pale, he trembled, 
and his voice quivered, as glass in hand he 
attempted to speak. After one or two efforts, 
he commanded himself to say : — " Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am no orator, had I been so, the 
addition that has been made to the toast first 
proposed, would at all events have made it diflS- 
cult for me to speak. For your good wishes for 
my own health, and happiness, I thank you 
cordially, and — and — (you have surprised my 
secret from me) and for that of my future bride,^ 
I thank you also, with all my heart. May you 
find that the lady of Strathdhu is highland in 
heart, though not so by birth." 
. This sudden and unexpected announcement, 
produced an immense sensation on the assembly. 
Charles turned hastily to his mother, who sat 
near him, and whispered a few words of earnest 
apology. 

Mr. Campbell looked anxious, and was so 
uncomfortably distracted, that he heard not the 

D D 2 
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GODgratulations and questions whiob fdirred in 
on every side. 

Henrietta and Georgina half-langhed, half- 
cried at the unlooked for disclosure ; and Eda, 
casting one speaking look at Angus, burst into 
a fit of hysterical laughter* . ' " 

Captain Mortimer looked very much sotrpriseii, 
as well he might, hut presently observed ^at fie 
did not remember ever to have been present set 
so striking a " coup de theatre." 

Eda thought it a *'coup" that might have 
been dispensed with, and as soon as she could 
speak, said that it was 'Vreally very provoking of 
Mr. M'Lean to have made Strathdhu tell all 
the world of his engagement before he had con- 
&dei his intentions to his own family.* 

" You surprise me, Miss Morton, were they 
not aware of it ?" 

'' No.'' 

" How very strange !" 

'' Very strange indeed. But I should so like 
to hear something more about the lady. I think 
Angus said you were a connection of hers ?*' 

Captain Mortimer gave a very favourable 
report of his kinswoman, and Eda began to feel 
deeply interested in her, (for she was by birth a 
Pole, one of a nation for whom Eda had a most 
romantic admiration,) when unluckily he alluded 
t6 " her daughter." 
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"Daughter!" she exclaimed, " and,^ as she 
afterwards reported the scene to Jane, '' I do 
believe I should have said something very far 
from complimentary about a lady with a daugh- 
ter of five years old thinking of marrying so 
young a man as Strathdhu, but luckily the boys 
came to my rescue with a large supply of 
crackers, and mottoes, and so T got out of my 
difficulty.** 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 



What Angus had foreseen, came to pass. 
On an examination into the state of Charles 
CarapbeH's affairs, it was found that five years f^ 
the strictest economy were necessary to restore 
his finances to a healthy condition ; and that 
during this period, he must be content to let 
Strathdhu, and to live quietly and unexpen- 
sively. 

After some consideration, it was decided tlrat 
his years of exile irom Scotland should be spent 
on the continent, whither he desired immedi- 
ately to return to rejoin his bride electa Mr. 
Campbell advised that the marriage should be 
delayed till he was able to live on bis own estato, 
but to this the young man could not be brocigbt 
to listen. ** Without Helena to be his guide, he 
could do nothing," he said, and he gave aa en- 
chanting description of her beauty, her i^qvaiUo- 
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Bess, and her goodness. *^ Besides," he added, 
with considerable decision of tone, '* he was of 
age, and might please himself," and as it was 
now too late to interfere, every body wished him 
joy, and declared that they were quite certain thief 
fair widow must be a charming person. 

All business affairs were now hurried over. 
Charles gladly availed himself of his father'^ 
proposal to rent Strathdhu during his absence, 
and hastened back to lovely Baden-Baden, and 
Ae still lovelier Helena Mortimer. 
' The house in Albyn Place was given up, and 
the family removed to Strathdhu, which was to 
be for five years their settled home. 
; So rapidly did these events succeed one ano- 
ther^ and so strange did the^r appear to Eda, 
that on looking back on the last few weeks, it 
was difficult for her to persuade herself, that alt 
i^at had bccurred was not a dream. 
/If The improvement in Mr. Campbells health' 
and spirits, since he had been relieved fi'om biW 
pressing difficulties, was so marked that his chil- 
'dren could not fail to observe it ; and although 
^ey never learnt from Eda what means she had 
used to effect the change, they knew that some-^ 
bow or other it was owing to hei:. He was no 
longw oppressed by anxiety concerning money 
tnutt^, but yet he did not consider himself 
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wealthy enough to keep np his former establish- 
menty luid therefore it was, that he had deter- 
mined to retire for some years to the country* 

Some weeks had elapsed since their return to 
the highlands, and the family party were a38em- 
bled on the terrace before the drawing-room 
trfndows. Mrs. Campbell and her daughters 
were working ; Mr. Campbell had been reading 
$loud, but had laid down his book to watch Utile 
Beatrice's attempts to fieisten a wreath of labur- 
num in Eda 8 hair. And £da herself, with her 
OQttage bonnet lying beside her, was busily en^ 
gaged in instructing Elizabeth in the difficult 
art of platting straw. '' Do you think," said 
Mr. Campbell, ^' that we shall ever persuade Eda 
to oome and stay at Strathdhu ? It seems so 
i&aoh more natural that she should be with us, 
than at the cottage.^' 

I wish you could, papa/' said Henrietta, 

for I really long to give her regular lessons in 
singing, and so much time is lost going back- 
wards and forwards to the cottage, that we never 
find an hour for it." 

'< Do oome, Eda," said Georgina, " for Miss 
Forbes and I want you to teach us to row. Jane 
is so fond of being in a boat, and really it is too 
hard work for you by yourself, when Edmund 
and Willie are from home." * 
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''Do come,^ was reiterated on all sides, and 
various other equally forcible reasons, were urged 
in support of the request At length, Mrs. 
Campbell said, '* I suspect that £da has con- 
quered her aversion to stay at Strathdhu, as well 
as other prejudices." 

£da fancied that her aunt's tone, as she said 
this, was rather peculiar, and she looked up at 
her with the rapid searching glance which she 
used of old to cast on her cousin Charles, to see 
whether he were mocking her. The smile that 
played round Mrs. CampbelPs mouth confirmed 
her suspicions, and she said, ''Ah! aunt Bess 
has been telling you about the feather ?" 

" May has, Eda, and I confess that my little 
niece had some slight apology for her mysterious 
and seemingly fanciful refusal of our invitations 
to Strathdhu." 

" Well I will allow now, that I was a silly 
prejudiced child in that, and many other 
things." 

" Perhaps we were all prejudiced, Eda," said 
her uncle, fondly patting her cheek, " but we ^re 
all of us, I hope, a little improved, — ^like pebbles 
polished by friction." 

"I did not think," said Eda, ingenuously, 
" that all the hard rubbing would be successful, 
when 1 first trie^ it" 
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** Nor, since we are confessing our first impres- 
sions, did I," said Mr. Campbell ; *^ I did not un- 
derstand then, that gentle means, rather than 
severe ones, were those which should be em- 
ployed to make a young lady, a young lady iu 
every sense of the word — out of the haram- 
scarum Eda Morton." 

" Out of ihe tomboy ^'^ cried Eda, with a merry 
laugh. 



THE END. 
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and customs, throws a glance into Brussels, and gives a parti- 
cular account of a visit to the Trappist Monastery, near West- 
malle. What the author has seen he describes well and truly.*' — 
Literary Gazette, 



New WorJmfMukedh^J. Ollivier. 

* 

THE PARISH CHOIR ; or, CHURCH MUSIC 

BOOK. Vol. 1^ Price H, In an Affpropriate Cloth Binding. 

The Letter-press consiits of plainly written Illustrations of 
ih/B Common Prayer Book ; Hints to Clergymen desirous it 
forming Choirs^ or of Improving the singing in their Churches ( 
Plidn instructions in Chanting ; Familiar Explanations of the 
Choral or Cathedral Service ; Articles on the Spirit of Divine 
Worship ; Lessons in Singing ; in fact» Atticles on any point 
relating to Chubch Mtjsic, or the Church Skryicbs. The 
Musical portion contains the Church Service complete, and a 
Choice Collection of Anthems^ hy Goldwin, Okeland, Hasel- 
lon, Weldon, Batten, Rogers, Aldrich, &c« &c. 

The Parish Choir is also published monthly, price 3d. 

EOTHEN. Fiftti Edition. 1 vol. Small 8vo. 
price 5s., with Illustrations. 

" The best book of Eastern Travel that we know."— JEara- 
miner, 

^ Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in manner, 
and artistical in the choice and treatment of subjects selected 
fbr presentation."— j^pecto/or. 

THE VILLAGE SCHOOL FETE or Good and 

Evil Influences. By A. E. CnALLrcE. Fcap. 8vo., price 58., 
bound cloth, or elegantly half bound in Morocco, 7s. 

** This is a simple tale beautifully told. . . . The power of 
good and evil influences is shown with a truth and nature that 
appeals to every heart." — Morning Post 

^ In the truth of its incidents, and simplicity of its style, it 
resembles the productions of Miss Edgewoith ; but for the 
morality of that lady it substitutes religious principle." — 
Britannia* 

CHOLLERTON. A Tale of our own Times. 

1 vol. foolscap 8vo., price 6s. 

** ChoUerton is a religious tale— the character natural, the 
style easy, and rather elegant.'* — Spectator. 

*^ The conversations are animated and clever — ^the plot is 
good — ^the interest never flags. We venture to predict that it 
will prove one of the most popular volumes of its species." ~ 
English Churchman, 

<* It is indeed an interesting tale ; and we recommend it to 
our readers." — Oxford Her aid* 

'' This 18 a vcoy pleasing volume, fraught with noble senti- 
ments, expressed in eloquent and glowing hinguage.''— C%eA0n- 
ham Journal, 
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